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AMERICAN INFLUENCE UPON THE MOVEMENT FOR 
MEXICAN INDEPENDENCE 


By Liuuran E. FisHEer 


For years foreigners and adventurers had been taking advan- 
tage of the decadent administration in Mexico to make encroach- 
ments upon the territory for the purpose of trade. They never 
respected the strict laws of Spain against the admission of for- 
eigners and contraband trade into the colonies. The first news of 
the desire for Spanish-American independence was welcomed by 
the United States and all mercantilistic nations which saw the 
possibility of putting their commercial schemes into effect with- 
out hindrance. If Spain were victorious they realized that there 
would be no chance for their commerce with those southern 
regions, therefore they furnished arms and munitions and per- 
mitted their soldiers and mariners to support the cause of the 
Spanish colonists in their conflict with the mother country. Indi- 
rect aid was considered sufficient, but if there had been a cer- 
tainty of Spain recovering its dependencies, no doubt some 
nation would have given them direct assistance. 

Writings relative to the independence movement in the thir- 
teen English colonies caused the Inquisition much anxiety. 
Thomas Paine’s Rights of Man was condemned for its seditious 
doctrines. In spite of the vigilance of the Spanish administra- 
tion the Declaration of Rights, and the bases of the government 
of Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, North Carolina, and Massa- 
chusetts were published in Spanish and circulated in Mexico.’ 
Later José Antonio Rojas of New Orleans was discovered ex- 
plaining to his countrymen the essential articles of the United 
States Constitution, which he urged them to imitate. The 


1 José Toribio Medina, Historia del Tribunal del Santo Oficio de la Inquisicién en 
México (Santiago de Chile, 1905), 438. 

* Franciseo Molines, ‘‘Declaraciones de los Derechos del Hombre en Socieded’’ 
(Mexico, 1822), in Papeles Varios (pamphlet collection in the Bancroft Library of 
the University of California and the Garcia Library of the University of Texas), 
CXL, no. 5, pp. 1-20. 
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Inquisition immediately put a ban upon the pamphlets, under 
penalty of excommunication, and ordered that all copies should 
be collected.* The successful example of independence won by 
the English colonies and the organization of the United States 
under its republican government caught the imagination of the 
young Creoles. They knew that Spain had helped the thirtee, 
colonies to obtain their independence, and therefore they no 
longer thought it a crime to rebel against the mother country, 
They began to entertain aspirations to lead their countrymen to 
a similar undertaking, and this ambition was encouraged by citi- 
zens of the northern republic. The publication of American 
political documents in Spanish was intended to spread a know. 
ledge of the principles of democracy of the United States. 

The example, therefore, of independence in the United States 
caused much uneasiness and its influence was seen immediately 
in New Spain, New Granada, and Venezuela and designs of 
revolution began to appear. The Count of Aranda revealed to 
the king the consequences which the ambitious policy of the 
northern republic would have and the desires of the Spanish 
colonies to imitate it; thus, according to Alaman, he suggested 
that three infantes should be placed on the thrones of Mexico, 
Peru, and Nueva Granada as a remedy for this. He thought that 
the Spanish sovereign could then take the title of emperor, but 
his plans were not heeded.* 

A certain Fray Melchor Martinez maintained that the ‘‘re- 
public of Boston,’’ surrounded by many peoples desirous to 
imitate its ideas of liberty, recognized and feared the weakness 
of its existence; hence it made the greatest efforts to enlarge its 
boundaries and to explain its system of government, as the only 
method of providing for its stability and maintenance. For this 
purpose it put into action all imaginable means, without hesitat- 
ing at the most iniquitous and immoral, in order to attract the 
Spanish colonists to its depraved designs. He said that freedom 
of conscience and the freedom of the press assisted it to publish 
and spread subversive and seditious principles and maxims, 
which always found reception with the majority of men ruled by 
ignorance and malice. He added: 


3 Lucas Alaman, Historia de Méjico (Mexico, 1849-52), I, 128. 


4 Ibid., I, 126-27. No document on this subject has been found in the Archives of 
the Indies. 
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The clandestine trade and the permission to fish for whales introduce 
traders and adventurers from the United States into all the coasts, 
ports, islands, and other Spanish possessions giving them opportunity 
to persuade the Spanish colonists of the flourishing state and advan- 
tageous situation of their country, decrying the Spanish colonial gov- 
ernment and subjection to the mother country in Europe as ignomini- 
ous slavery. They magnify the riches and extent of those provinces; 
proclaim the injustices and tyranny with which the wealth is carried 
off to enrich Europe ; describe the state of obscurity, abandonment and 
civil nullity in which the colonists live; and offer with impudence all 
the aid of their great power to the peoples who may wish to shake off 
the yoke of legitimate and just government. Moreover they have 
adopted and put into execution the most powerful means to under- 
mine and destroy the political and religious edifice of the Spanish 
colonies, sending clandestinely to all and each one of those possessions 
subjects for the purpose of establishing themselves and becoming 
citizens, with the design of perverting and destroying allegiance to 
the mother country.°® 


Martinez declared also that the Bostonians came as spies, mar- 
ried into the principal families, and sought influence in the 
government; they were not embarassed by the differences of 
religion for they became nominally Catholics as a means to 
acquire freedom and security to advance themselves and take an 
active part in seducing the inhabitants from their attachment to 
Spain.°® 

Individual Americans were quite willing to take a hand in the 
liberation of the Spanish-American colonies; among them were 
George Rogers Clark, his brother-in-law, Dr. James O’Fallon, 
Daniel Clark, and Benjamin Logan in the United States, also 
Thomas Paine, Gilbert Imlay, and Joel Barlow in Paris.’ Those 
men were ready to codperate with the French under the crafty 
Genét against Spain. Early in 1793 it was proposed that four 
men should be sent to Philadelphia to act as the nucleus of a 
committee for the revolutionizing of Louisiana and the other 
Spanish colonies.’ The committee was to be composed of two 


* Quoted from Amunf&tequi, Los Precursores de la Independencia, III, 264, in 
Bernard Moses, The Intellectual Background of the Revolution in South America, 
1810-1824 (New York, 1926), 39-41. 


8 Tbid., 41. 

7 William 8. Robertson, ‘‘ Francisco de Miranda and the Revolutionizing of Spanish 
America,’’ in American Historical Association, Annual Report, 1907, I, 249, 286. 

* Documents relating to Louisiana in American Historical Review (Washington, 


1895-), IIL (1898), 491-510. 
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Americans, Joel Barlow and Stephen Sayre, and of two French. 
men; they were instructed not only to seek means to overthrow 
the Spanish colonies in America, but also to initiate the revoly. 
tion of Miranda. George Rogers Clark was an enthusiast for the 
project and told the French government that he wished to lead 
an expedition against the Spanish. He had wild ideas of first 
capturing St. Louis and New Orleans and then Pensacola, Santa 
Fe, and the rest of New Mexico. He believed that if New Mexico 
and Louisiana were taken all Spanish America with its mines 
might be obtained.* When Genét came to the United States his 
American agents began their activities on the Florida border, 
but they did not accomplish much because of the bad luck of their 
chief. After his downfall they still talked of the advantages of 
the liberation of Louisiana, since it would be an excellent ex- 
ample for Mexico — an example which would soon banish Span- 
ish despotism from all South America.” 

The hostile Indians of the north were continually furnished 
with arms by the Anglo-Americans and French sympathizers. 
Antonio de Argumedo, who had more than thirty years of experi- 
ence in the colonies in various occupations, believed that the 
barbarous Indians protected by those nations, in case of war, 
could influence the minds of the vassals so much that they would 
refuse obedience and vassalage to the king and cause such great 
difficulty that a new conquest would be necessary; perhaps this 
would be impossible since the ponderous riches of the Americans 
were the envy and greed of all nations." 

The United States was particularly interested in Mexico be- 
cause of its proximity, consequently some American adventurers 
like Philip Nolan became very bold indeed. That filibusterer with 
a band of contrabandists invaded the northern provinces of 
Mexico in 1801 and advanced as far south as Nuevo Santander 
with a view of purchasing horses and erecting small forts. Nolan 
died in the encounter with the troops of Lieutenant Miguel Muz- 


9 Selections from the Draper Collection of documents in the American Historical 
Association, Annual Report, 1896, I, 967-71. 

10 Documents relating to Louisiana in Am. Historical Review, III (1898), 508-10. 

11 Antonio de Argumedo to the Council of the Indies, December 20, 1903, Archivo 
General de Indias, leg. 1790 (91-6-25), no. 36. (Except when otherwise noted the 
special collection of the Archivo General de Indias, located in Seville, Spain, and 
hereinafter cited as A.G.I. is the Papeles de Estado in the Audienca de Mexico.) 
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quiz and his partisans were dispersed or imprisoned.” At the 
same time word was received in Mexico that the English allied 
with some tribes of indigines of the upper Mississippi intended 
to attack the Spanish possessions; the presence of Nolan and 
the boldness with which he forged ahead made the Spanish think 
that his expedition was cooperating with the English opera- 
tions.” 

With the alienation of Louisiana the Spanish empire began to 
decay, and the Anglo-Americans trespassed on Spanish terri- 
tory; they penetrated into the interior of Mexico and the gulf 
abounded with corsairs and contrabandists. At the same time 
ideas of hatred for a monarchy and love of a republic were scat- 
tered everywhere; thus the genius, ambition, the mercantile 
system, and the independence of the United States inspired all 
the Spanish colonies to emancipate themselves. 

Foreigners continued to work their way into the Spanish 
colonies in spite of the laws which tried to prevent it and gave 
viceroys, presidents of audiencias, and governors power to trans- 
port strangers and suspicious persons to Spain. Many foreign- 
ers went to the West Indies so that they might watch for a chance 
to get into Mexico. The intendant of Porto Rico reported that 
there were many foreigners of all nations in that island em- 
ployed in agriculture, of which industry they had the best estab- 
lishments; they did not cause the government the least trouble 
and he said that the abandonment of their occupation would be 
very harmful to the island.*® 

After 1803 there were many notices of the clandestine entrance 
into Mexico of foreigners from the United States,”* and after the 
insurrections began there was always fear that they would aid 
the rebels. A nationalistic and rather bombastic article in a 


12 Instrucciones que los Vireyes de Nueva Espana Dejaron 4 Sus Sucesores (Mex- 
ico, 1867), 166. 

13 Vicente Riva Palacio, Mézico 4 Través de los Siglos (Barcelona, 1888-89), 
IT, 897. 

14‘*Toeumento Historico Perteneciente al Reinado de Fernando VII,’’ Revista 
Mexicana (Mexico), [?%], 1835, in Papeles Varios, CXLIX, no. 10, pp. 416-18. 

‘5 Extracto de varios expedientes sobre cumplimiento de la real orden de 14 de 
Abril de 1809 que manda transportar de America 4 Espaiia los extrangeros y naturales 
que sean sospechosos, A.G.I., leg. 1155 (88-1-19). 

16 Gobernacién del Estado Libre de las Tamaulipas. Photostatie copies of material 
in the Matamoros Archives (Matamoros, Mexico) in Bancroft Library, VIII, 184. 
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United States newspaper alarmed the Mexican authorities jy 
November, 1810. The author stated that the United States woulq 
never acquire all the advantages of the Louisiana purchase unti] 
the Floridas were placed under its protection because the rela. 
tions between those provinces were very intimate along the Gulf 
of Mexico and they were closely connected with the commerce 
of the American West. He said that his nation should not limit 
itself to the acquisition of those two provinces only, but should 
obtain control of the rights of entrance and egress of the whole 
Mexican Gulf, and that would mean to possess Cuba.’ He believed 
that the purchase of the Floridas would be of great benefit to 
future generations and would insure commerce with the West, 
thus almost all North America would be under the jurisdiction 
of the United States and that would make the navigation of the 
rivers free from their sources to the sea. The writer also thought 
that Cuba should be bought since it was the key to the commerce 
of half of the continent and it was to the interest of America to 
secure it in order to guarantee its rights.” 

Antonio de San José Muro declared that the Anglo-Americans 
electrified the ambition of their small children with the hope of 
taking possession of Mexico, and he thought this would happen if 
Spain did not oceupy the left bank of the Mississippi and fortify 
it with a numerous population, since that frontier was the weak- 
est part of the monarchy. The superior government should not 
lose a moment to protect a territory of more value than all of the 
Anglo-American colonies. He said that many rivers to the north 
of Tampico served as smuggling centers and those fertile lands 
would be lost on account of the lack of commerce. He cited as an 
example the region of the river of Sota la Marina forty leagues 
north of Tampico in Nuevo Santander and its difficulty in obtain- 
ing goods from Vera Cruz. He believed that it would be much 
easier for the people from those northern rivers to navigate 
directly to Havana and Spain in order to obtain the merchandise 
needed, but naturally the merchants of Vera Cruz vigorously 
resisted this. The wise man realized that the permission of com- 
merce to those regions was the simplest means to protect them 
from the pernicious nearness of the Anglo-Americans who did 

17 Traduccién de un capitulo inserto en una gaceta de este pais. In a letter of 


Francisco Venegas to Exmo. Sor. D. Eusebio Bardoxi y Azara, November 10, 1810, 
A.G.I., leg. 3169A (99-7-8), no. 11. 
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not cease to stir up insurrection in those miserable people. Many 
points on the Gulf of Mexico were in a defenseless condition and 
he asserted that it was a great mistake to publish in the Gazeta 
je Madrid the progress and achievements of New Orleans since 
it ceased to be a Spanish possession. Muro showed that the 
captaincies-general, including those of the islands, were inde- 
pendent from each other; in a state of anarchy, insurrection, or 
the attack of an enemy they were weaker than if they would be 
governed unitedly. The remedy which he suggested was the 
formation of a general junta in Mexico City, composed of voters 
appointed from each captaincy-general, to sustain the rights of 
the monarchy, repel foreign attacks, and to scatter any local 
insurrections. The junta would exercise the functions of pro- 
vineial sovereignty and would organize all the forces of land and 
sea in ease of danger from foreign attempts. The Spanish ad- 
ministration did not consider the projects of Muro, although 
they found favor with some of the Creoles in Mexico.** 

On February 20, 1811, the viceroy sent to the minister of state 
an official letter directed to him by the vice-consul of New Or- 
leans, Diego Morphy, in which the latter said he had heard that 
an expedition was being prepared in Baton Rouge against Mo- 
bile and Pensacola, and that the United States had granted each 
enlisted individual one hundred measures of land and the neces- 
sary expenses for his service.’® The next year the Spanish minis- 
ter plenipotentiary in the United States said that the northern 
republie wished to extend its possessions in a straight line to the 
Pacific usurping from Spain the provinces of Texas, Nuevo San- 
tander, Coahuila, New Mexico, and part of Nueva Vizcaya and 
Sonora. He maintained that a plan had been drawn up for this 
and also included the island of Cuba as a natural possession of 
that nation, and he enclosed a map which showed the boundaries 
of the territory which the United States desired to obtain from 
Spain. He stated that the Americans had adopted, as the means 
of carrying out their plans, sedition, intrigue, the sending of 
agents to stir up dissensions and civil war in the Mexican pro- 
vinces, and were furnishing munitions to the insurgents ; because 


'S Antonio de San José Muro, Reflexiones sobre el contenido de algunos papeles 
dirigidos al govierno general de la nacién, May 9, 1811, A.G.I., leg. 1896 (92-5-4). 

'? Franciseo Xavier Venegas to the minister of state, February 20, 1811, A.G.I., 
leg. 1321 (89-1-19), no. 35. 
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of the revolution in New Spain an act of Congress united to the 
state of New Orleans the part of Florida on the Mississipp; 
River and the Pearl River. The minister asserted that President 
Madison looked covetously to Kast Florida, where adventurers 
gathered in 1811. In order to pretend to be friendly the United 
States government gave commands to check the abuses of those 
reckless men, but the minister said that the raising of forces to 
take Canada had as its real purpose the fomentation of insurree. 
tion in the Spanish provinces and the usurpation or conquest of 
them; several points in West Florida were already occupied by 
the Americans.” 

In the same year the Spanish minister in the United States 
informed the ministry of state that some of the inhabitants of 
that northern nation made plans to introduce armed men into 
the Provincias Internas to aid the insurgents and to establish a 
republican government. He averred that a Spaniard called Ber- 
nardo Gutierrez and a Mr. Scheller, residents in Natchitoches, 
were the first promoters of the infamous project.** The fact was 
that Gutierrez had been a lieutenant-colonel in the insurgent 
army and had fled from Mexico with a commission from Hidalgo, 
who had appointed him an envoy to the United States. He accom- 
plished nothing at Washington and soon returned to Natchi- 
toches. There he obtained the aid of Augustus Magee, a lieutenant 
of the United States army, who resigned his position so that he 
might be free to take part in a project against Spanish terri- 
tory.” The viceroy of New Spain, the commandant-general of 
the Provincias Internas, and the governor of Vera Cruz, were 
advised of the plot in order that they might punish the aggres- 
sive foreigners if they came to cause disturbances on Spanish 
territory. Francisco Murias, commander of the armada de Bar- 
lovento (of the Windward Islands), sent a letter to José de Que- 
vedo, governor of Vera Cruz, saying that the report was true, 
since there were five hundred men collected in Natchitoches for 
the purpose of penetrating into Mexico, and torturing and rob- 
bing the inhabitants.** 

The leaders gathered about one hundred and fifty adventurers 


20 Pedro Labrador to Sr. secretario into. del despacho de la gobernacién de ultra- 
mar, October 24, 1812, A.G.I., leg. 3173 (99-7-12). 

21 El ministerio de estado, May 20, 1813, A.G.I., leg. 1901 (92-5-9). 

22 Cardinal Goodwin, The Trans-Mississippi West (New York, 1922), 154. 

23 E] ministerio de estado, May 20, 1813, A.G.1., leg. 1901 (92-5-9). 
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from the neutral zone between the Sabine River and the Arroyo 
Hondo, marched to Nacogdoches, and drove out the Spanish 
troops. The people of the town seemed to be quite contented 
with the change of masters and helped to swell the invading 
army. Gutierrez and his band of filibusterers had some temporary 
success ; they met the Spanish forces in the battle of Rosillo near 
San Antonio and defeated them, even capturing Salcedo, the 
vovernor of Texas, who was later put to death with the other 
prisoners when they were being escorted to New Orleans. The 
Americans did not participate in the crime and many of them 
refused to have anything more to do with the movement in 
Texas; then luck began to desert the adventurers.” A letter of 
the viceroy of March 15, 1813, said that Bernardo Gutierrez had 
occupied the bay of Espiritu Santo with four hundred Anglo- 
Americans and three hundred rebels, but that José Tovar, gov- 
ernor of Texas, had blockaded them with one thousand men and 
obliged them to ask for capitulation, which was refused, and 
more Spanish troops were being sent there.” On January 24, 
1814, the minister of war was told that Bernardo Gutierrez and 
José Alvarez de Toledo had occupied the province of Texas with 
a well-armed and organized force, and the cavalry of Coahuila 
commanded by the lieutenant-colonel, Ignacio Elizondo, was 
defeated. There were uprisings in many parts of the provinces 
of Nuevo Santander and Nuevo Leon, and many towns of the 
north were lost, but the commandant-general, Joaquin de Arre- 
dondo, had completely destroyed the factions of the petty chief- 
tains and many of their followers were put to death or impris- 
oned.* The rebels Gutierrez and Toledo had become fugitives 
and had fled in the direction of New Orleans, where it was feared 
they would form new hostile groups. The neutral territory of 
Louisiana had been violated, for armed troops from the United 
States had entered it, contrary to the treaty of peace celebrated 
with that government. The commandant Arredondo declared 
that the Sabine River represented Spanish territory and all for- 
eigners found on it would be shot.”* 


*4 Goodwin, op. cit., 154-56. Magee was killed in the siege of La Bahia and Major 
Kemper took his place. 

*5 El ministerio de estado, May 20, 1813, A.G.L., leg. 1901 (92-5-9). 

26 Felix Calleja to the minister of war, January 24, 1814, in Indiferente General 
de Nueva Espafia. A.G.I. (136-7-9), no. 26 reservada. 

*7 Arredondo to Sefior Felix Calleja, January 24, 1814, ibid., no. 26 reservada. 
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Continuous insurrection in Mexico caused the foreigners of 
the north to become bolder than ever in their aggressions along 
the Spanish frontier. The loss of Louisiana to the United States 
with its twelve thousand white inhabitants was not considered 
such a great hardship, since it was not of much economic impor. 
tance to Spain because the fur trade was controlled by foreign. 
ers, particularly by the English from Canada, who frequently 
penetrated the Spanish territory of the Missouri River region, 
The loss of the barrier province however soon began to be felt 
and the nearness to the Americans was realized when they com- 
menced their excursions across the borders.** Sentiments of 
liberty also began to travel from mouth to mouth among the 
inhabitants of the frontiers, who desired to contribute to the 
emancipation of a nation and the extension of freedom. The 
manner in which the Spanish government had abandoned the 
huge province of Texas encouraged those ideas, for in 1819 there 
were only one hundred men of the royal troops in San Antonio 
and it was feared by some persons that within three months the 
territory would be conquered by the rebel army. The officials of 
Natchitoches announced publicly that July 4 would be celebrated 
on the banks of the Sabine; the citizens seemed to favor Texan 
independence and were anxious for a general revolution. The 
plan was to overthrow the small number of royalists and organ- 
ize a government, then many emigrants would be summoned from 
the United States and land grants would be given them.” 

There was one plot after another by American adventurers to 
invade Texas, but fortunately many of them never materialized. 
In 1819 the rumor arose that an expedition of three thousand 
men was being prepared in Nashville to overthrow the Spaniards 
of Texas and the Americans hoped to introduce into the province 
many people who would occupy the land.” The treaty of 1819 by 
which the United States obtained Florida and at the same time 
gave up its claims to Texas was very unpopular with the south- 
westerners. General Long, entitled chief of the army of Texas, 
soon appeared on the scene; he declared: 


I started to Natchez, but a rumor of the enemy advancing on Us 

compelled me to remain, or lose the confidence of the men I command 

28 Juan de Ortega to the viceroy, June 6, 1819, Archivo General de Mexico, 
quaderno 2, tomo 162, pp. 67-68. 

29 New Orleans Gazeta de la Louisiana, July 7, 1819, ibid., quaderno 1, pp. 12-15. 

30 New Orleans Gazeta de la Louisiana, July 12, 1819, ibid., quaderno 1, pp. 14-15. 
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and break up the expedition, which is now in the most prosperous 
condition. Nothing will prevent our success; we increase daily in 
soldiers and citizens join us from all parts, and I was much better 
supported than I expected — everything is in good train and there is 
no doubt of the success of the republican army.** 


Early in 1819 a public meeting was held at Natchez and a com- 
pany was organized for the invasion of Texas; the command was 
given to James Long. In June, Long marched with seventy-five 
men to Nacogdoches without opposition, and as he advanced his 
followers increased to three hundred. Among them were some 
of the earlier adventurers of Magee’s expedition, like Samuel 
Davenport and Bernardo Gutierrez.** An official letter relative 
to the Texas expedition said that many people of the Colorado 
River region were getting ready to unite with the Americans, 
that the inhabitants of the western part of Texas were pleased to 
have an opportunity to throw off the yoke of the Spanish mon- 
archy, and that every day men arrived who took part in and 
formed militias ; some were republican Spaniards who were very 
useful.** 

On July 16 the Spanish consul at New Orleans, Felipe Fatio, 
reported to the viceroy that the expedition of three thousand 
men had crossed the Sabine River and was increased daily by the 
recruits who hastened there from all parts of the United States. 
To them should be added a party of Spaniards under the rebel 
leader Bernardo Gutierrez, who was in the neighborhood of 
Nacogdoches. He thought that the party was commanded by an 
American called Jayme Long, formerly a surgeon and after- 
wards an official in the service of the northern republic. He said 
that the people expected to be aided by their government and 
perhaps the old Napoleonic French general, Charles Lallemand, 
was among them. He also asserted that he knew positively that 
the number of adventurers in the port of Galveston and along 
the Trinity River was augmented daily and they could be con- 
sidered as a vanguard of those who had penetrated the Sabine 
region.** Three days later Mateo de la Sorna reported to the 
viceroy an article published at Natchez on June 20, which stated 


31 Nacogdoches Gazeta de la Louisiana, July 12, 1819, ibid., quaderno 2, p. 97. 
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that the revolutionists, aided by a portion of the citizens who had 
funds, had succeeded in forming a plan of operation there and 
that already various parties had gone out secretly and many 
more were prepared to depart. It added that their avowed object 
was to establish agriculture in Texas, but nobody was mistaken 
about it. Sorna believed that the filibusterers would be successful, 
but he thought that if the Spanish authorities were informed 
there might still be a chance to prevent their evil designs.” The 
Gazeta de New Orleans of July 24 announced that a boat with 
about twenty men had gone out from the port of Baton Rouge 
and it seemed that they were preparing an expedition against 
Texas.* In August the Spanish captain, Miguel Puentes, of the 
Amable Joaquina heard rumors of pirate ships at Tampico and 
the viceroy gave orders to all the commandants of the coasts to 
exercise great vigilance to prevent foreigners from striking a 
blow or disembarking on any part of the seacoast.** On August 
14, Joaquin Palou, an inhabitant of Monterrey, informed the 
colonel of the royal armies, Antonio Martinez, that seditious 
Americans, many of whom were vagabonds, were trying to unite 
at the post of Natchitoches in order to establish themselves at 
Nacogdoches, make disturbances there, and prevent communica- 
tion with the province; but there were no troops from the United 
States among them.** On the nineteenth, the viceroy was told 
that an American boat from New Orleans commanded by a 
Spaniard named Valdés had explored Campeche and brought 
papers from the Spanish consul for the governor of Yucatan 
and the superior government of New Spain, the contents of which 
said that Monsieur Lallemand had already crossed the Sabine 
and gone in the direction of the Provincias Internas with three 
thousand men under the leadership of various adventurers. The 
consul stated that the total expedition consisted of five thousand 
men and that he had made a desperate effort to inform Joaquin 
de Arredondo, the commandant-general of those provinces, but 
he could not do it because the Americans hindered this. The 
number of the enemy, which was only about three hundred and 


35 Mateo de la Sorna to the viceroy, July 19, 1819, ibid., quaderno 2, tomo 162, 
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sixty men, was greatly exaggerated, however Arredondo was 
commanded to send a force of five hundred or one thousand men 
against them.*® The viceroy gave orders for strengthening the 
presidios of the province of Durango and Alexo Garcia Conde, 
the commandant-general of the western part of the Provincias 
Internas, collected four hundred armed men to march wherever 
they might be needed to protect the frontiers.” 

In the meantime Long oceupied Nacogdoches and organized a 
provincial government controlled by a supreme council, which 
issued a proclamation declaring Texas to be a free and inde- 
pendent republic. Gutierrez was a member of the council and a 
sort of administrative system was worked out; provisions were 
made to dispose of the public lands and to attract immigrants. 
Plans were taken to occupy the surrounding country, merchan- 
dise was sent to the Trinity River for trade with the Indians, and 
trading posts were erected along the Brazos River. Long then 
tried to obtain aid from Lafitte, the pirate-chief of Galveston, 
but without suecess.** 

The Spaniards soon took measures to scatter Long’s forces. 
The governor of Texas, Antonio Martinez, was told to be ready 
to put five hundred men on the frontier to check the invasion 
from the United States, but on September 16 he had not yet 
found the required number of soldiers.** Lieutenant-Colonel 
Ignacio Pérez was sent with six hundred and forty-three men to 
examine the points of Nacogdoches, the Trinity River, and all the 
country up to the Sabine River, also to destroy any assemblies 
of adventurers found there.** By October 11 they reached the 
Colorado River and an Indian said that there were eight Amer- 
icans in the region with powder, guns, and other articles to trade 
for mules and horses, and he knew that four others were in the 
pass of the Brazos River. Lieutenant Andrés Saldafia went with 
seventy men in pursuit of them, and on October 19, they took 
twelve Anglo-Americans near the Brazos River. Next day they 


39 Francisco Murias to the viceroy of New Spain, August 19, 1819, Archivo General 
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marched toward the Trinity River and, later on October 27, they 
captured three Americans and two Spaniards who were return. 
ing from the Comanche nation to the United States with seventy. 
three horses. At Nacogdoches, where they arrived next day, they 
took two Americans and one Spaniard with their families and, 
when they heard that General Long had gone to another part of 
the Sabine River, they followed him. All along the way they 
arrested stray Americans — two at the ranch of Guajolote, on 
November 2 five revolutionists and a negro slave of Genera] 
Long, on November 4 three Anglo-Americans on their way to the 
Indian nations; therefore on the sixth, Lieutenant Fernando 
Rodriquez went to the camp on the Trinity, conducting twenty- 
four Anglo-American prisoners, including six Spaniards and a 
negro slave. During the latter part of the month they captured 
other Americans and several negroes, which proved conclusively 
the activities of those foreigners along the Mexican frontiers.“ 
The consul of Louisiana had advised Commander Conde con- 
cerning a project of the United States to invade New Mexico, 
hence he arranged for the governor of that province to investi- 
gate whether the Anglo-Americans had assembled along the 
Amarilla River.*® A hostile reunion of the Indian nations of the 
Comanches, Lipanes, Tahuecanos, Tehuellases, and Llampariz 
near the Colorado River was discovered, but it is not known 
whether the Americans had anything to do with it.“° By January 
6, 1820, Arredondo reported that no enemies remained on the 
frontier who could cause the Spanish trouble, since they had all 
been killed by the troops and forty-four Anglo-American prison- 
ers were guarded securely. A maritime force was needed how- 
ever to exterminate the pirates in Galveston who were com- 
manded by Lafitte. Three new settlements had sprung up in 
neutral territory without the knowledge of the Spanish or the 
United States government; they had been founded by corrupt 
and vicious men who desired freedom. Arredondo thought that 
it was necessary to ask the United States to help destroy them.” 


44Diario de las operaciones e demas ocurrencias en las marchas de la divisién 
expedicionaria, que con direccién 4 la frontera de Nacedoches, sale al mando del 
teniente colonel Don Ignacio Pérez, October, 1819, Archivo General de Mexico, 
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Long appeared on the scene again during the revolutionary 
outbreak of 1821. This time he formed a connection with the 
liberal leaders of Mexico and led his forces into the heart of 
Texas. He captured La Bahia, but was soon compelled to sur- 
render. He was treated well because of having taken part in the 
uprisings against Spain; later he was killed by a Mexican sol- 
dier. His men were detained in Mexico City and were finally 
freed through the influence of Joel R. Poinsett.* 

During this period Texas was in a deplorable condition after 
so many years of war on the frontier. There was a lack of cattle, 
grain, implements for agriculture, industry, and commerce, a 
scarcity of seed for planting, and little rain for five years; there- 
fore the province had to be aided, since it also suffered a great 
financial deficit.*® 

The United States sympathized greatly with the Mexicans in 
their efforts to obtain freedom, but it did not help them officially. 
“From the first ery of independence in Spanish America,’’ said 
J. R. Poinsett, ‘‘the sentiments and sympathies of the people of 
the United States were manifested in favor of liberty.’’ °° Conse- 
quently the United States admitted to Washington representa- 
tives of Spain during the French domination and later it did the 
same with Peseasio Ortiz, the plenipotentiary of the revolution- 
ists in the name of Hidalgo. There was no doubt of the hidden 
complicity of the northern republic with the insurgents of Mexico 
and its bad faith toward Spain, for it continued to give aid to the 
revolutionists on its own soil and outside of it. Viceroy Calleja 
spoke frequently of the Anglo-Americans as aids of the revolu- 
tion and of the relations of the insurgents of Louisiana and the 
rebels of Vera Cruz. In the expedition of Mina individual Amer- 
icans took part and the frontier was always the scene of dis- 
gruntled parties of numerous adventurers who penetrated into 
Texas and armed the Indians against Spain." From August, 
1818, the government of the United States directed a formal 
proposition to Great Britain by which both powers agreed to 

48 Goodwin, op. cit., 158-59. 
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recognize the independence of Buenos Aires, the only state that 
could be considered entirely freed from Spain at that date; jj 
the attempts of Spain to reéstablish its authority in the colonies 
were frustrated by England and the United States.” 

The influence of the United States upon the movement for 
Mexican independence has been sketched. The liberal writings 
of the northern republic soon found their way into Mexico and 
helped to arouse desires for freedom among the people. Indi- 
vidual Americans of the adventurous type wanted to take part in 
the liberation of New Spain and some of them became very 
aggressive indeed. Spanish authorities could not keep the bold 
foreigners out of the southern dependency in spite of the strict 
laws against them. When the insurrections broke out in Mexico 
the Americans engaged in one plot after another to invade the 
neighboring territory. Texas was the scene of a number of fili- 
bustering expeditions and suffered much from the disturbances 
of the frontier. Although the United States did not give official 
aid to the Mexican patriots, it sympathized with them and sought 
to obtain recognition for them from other countries when they 
were strong enough to form a nation of their own. 


52 J. R. Poinsett, ‘‘ Exposicién de la conducta politica de los Estados Unidos, para 
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THE FREEDOM OF THE PRESS IN THE UPPER SOUTH 
By Cement Eaton 


The valiant, but as yet unrecorded, fight for the freedom of 
the press in the Old South was waged in the borderland between 
the fire-eating cotton kingdom and the free North. It was in this 
region that slavery had its most precarious hold economically. 
Here also were strongholds of anti-slavery Quakers as well as 
settlements of northerners who had taken up abandoned tobacco 
lands. In this section exposed to the inroads of northern aboli- 
tionists lived Henry Clay, the influential advocate of gradual 
abolition. Here lingered longest old traditions of the natural 
rights of man championed by Jefferson, St. George Tucker, and 
Charles Mercer. Nature had marked out the upper South as the 
battlefield for the freedom of speech by piercing this region with 
a great wedge of mountains and foot hills where dwelt the yeo- 
man farmer and the poor white. 

The preserving of a free press in the ante-bellum South was 
more difficult than in other sections of the country because of the 
danger of servile insurrection. The existence of a genuine fear 
of slave revolt, therefore, directly menaced the freedom of the 
press and of public speaking. The champion of a free press in 
the southern states was being constantly confronted with the 
argument that the slaves might be stirred to revolt if radical 
criticism of slavery should be allowed. 

The existence of a ‘‘ black terror’’ in the Old South, is attested 
by evidence from many quarters. It is, nevertheless, highly 
questionable as to whether this was a reasonable and justifiable 
fear or merely a pathological state of mind. When slave revolts 
did occur or servile plots were discovered, southern communities 
were thrown into a panic of morbid fear.* Many negroes met a 


1 Diary of Edmund Ruffin, MS. (in Library of Congress), December 25, 28, 1856; 
Calvin Jones to Gov. Montford Stokes, December 20, 1830; Major Nathan Whitfield 
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Raleigh) ; Thomas R. Gray, ‘‘ The Confession, Trial, and Execution of Nat Turner’? 
(Baltimore, 1831), (in Virginia State Library). 
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terrible and unmerited death as the result of such hysteria. 
While the South was untroubled by any considerable insurrectioy, 
of slaves after Nat Turner’s desperate attempt, it was racked 
at intervals by dark rumors and imagined plots. ‘‘The tacit 
forebodings of insurrection’’ in the South were observed by such 
excellent travellers as DeTocqueville, Kemble, Stirling, Mar. 
tineau, Olmsted, and Russell.* This latent fear of servile insur. 
rection was further fanned to a flame by some of the southern 
newspapers.’ 

Southerners themselves when they expressed opinions on the 
subject, tended to minimize the danger from their slaves, but at 
the same time to take measures of precaution against outbreaks. 
Few southerners anticipated any successful revolt of the slaves, 
but they realized that much harm and bloodshed could result 
from sporadic outbreaks. James McDowell said during the cele- 
brated debate over slavery in the Virginia legislature of 1831-32, 
that the southern fear of the slave was due to ‘‘the suspicion 
eternally attached to the slave himself, the suspicion that a Nat 
Turner might be in every family, that the same bloody deed 
could be acted over at any time in any place.’’ * It is only against 
this dark background that the slave codes can be understood. 
Most of these Draconian laws were passed directly after con- 
vulsions of fear brought on by slave plots or insurrection. After 
the memory of the provocative events had faded, southerners 
grew lax in their enforcement.’ Thus these stern laws were 
regarded, like pistols, as instruments to be used in crises and 
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then to be laid away and forgotten until danger again arose.* 
The free lance editor of the period had to face the additional 
hostility of slave-owners who feared a loss of property from 
unrestrained discussion of emancipation. Not only were nearly 
four billion dollars of property at stake,’ but conservative men 
foresaw the disastrous effect of sudden liberation upon the whole 
economic life of the section. Penetrating critics like Olmsted 
pointed out that the sentiment for emancipation in the southern 
states waxed and waned with the price of cotton and slaves. The 
intangible influence of the slave power was so great, he declared, 
that if any man had the audacity to offer himself as a candidate 
for political office in Virginia on the platform of abolition of 
slavery, there probably would not be a single newspaper in the 
state that could afford to support him.* Yet the slave owners 
seldom spoke of the influence of their vested interests in deter- 
mining the policy of silence which they sought to impose. Almost 
invariably the appeal was made to the need of public safety from 
the danger of servile insurrection. This argument for control- 
ling the press appealed to the deepest instinct in human nature 
and was efficacious with the great mass of non-slaveholders. 
Journalism in the ante-bellum South was limited by certain 
laws designed to prevent the printing and circulating of incendi- 
ary publications. These laws began to appear on the statute 
books in 1830-31 after the free negro, David Walker, had alarmed 
the South by his inflammatory pamphlet, An Appeal to the Col- 
ored Citizens of the World.® The Virginia law made it a crime 
for anyone to maintain by writing or speaking that owners had 
no right of property in their slaves.*® The North Carolina law 
forbade the circulation of publications, ‘‘the evident tendency 
whereof is to cause slaves to become discontented with the bond- 
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age in which they are held by their masters and the laws regy. 
lating the same, and free negroes to be dissatisfied with their 
social conditions and the denial to them of political privileges.’™ 
Maryland and Tennessee also passed stringent laws against the 
printing and circulating of incendiary publications in the decade 
1830-1840. The legislation of Kentucky, however, presented 
notable exception to the stern laws of other border states; Ken- 
tucky had no laws prohibiting the teaching of negroes to read 
and write and not until 1860 did she have any legislation infring- 
ing the freedom of the press or speech.” 

These suppressive laws were seldom ever invoked. In the few 
cases that arose under the violation of these laws, the courts 
tempered them in nearly every instance by giving to the law its 
most constricted and humane interpretation. The case of Jarvis 
Bacon which came up before the Supreme Court of Virginia in 
1849, is a good example. Bacon, who was a preacher, had been 
fined by a lower court, $49.624 for maintaining that masters had 
no right of property in their slaves. Judge John T. Lomax in 
rendering the decision of the Supreme Court ruled that ‘‘any 
Statute tending to restrain the exercise of the freedom of speech 
or supposed to have such tendency should be strictly construed 
by the courts.’’ ** Under this ruling the court decided that Bacon 
did not clearly deny the legal right of slavery and therefore the 
decision of the lower court was reversed. Samuel Janney, a 
scholarly Quaker of Loudon County, Virginia, was also tried in 
1850 for writing an article in a newspaper denying that owners 
had the right of property in their slaves. In the trial Janney 
made a brilliant defense, contending that he had distinctly 
recognized that slaves were property in the legal sense of the 
term, and that the obnoxious law of 1848 should be disregarded 
as being a palpable violation of the constitution of Virginia. The 
case was eventually dismissed by the court, with a lecture on the 
need of caution in interfering with the delicate question of 
slavery.** 

11 Revised Code of North Carolina, 1854 (Boston, 1855), chap. 34, see. 16, p. 205. 
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Perhaps the most famous case involving the freedom of the 
press was the trial of Daniel Worth in 1860 for circulating 
Helper’s Impending Crisis and declaring that the laws of North 
Carolina were made by a set of ‘‘drunkards, gamblers and 
whoremongers.’’ Daniel Worth had formerly been a native of 
the state he maligned, but he had emigrated to Indiana where 
he had become a Wesleyan minister and ‘‘an enthusiastic mono- 
maniac on the abolition of slavery.’’** In the hearing before the 
Supreme Court, June, 1860, the justices decided that it was not 
necessary to circulate incendiary publications among negroes to 
make the act criminal, for in a mixed population reading matter 
put into circulation would inevitably reach the blacks. Justice 
Manly in sustaining the decision of the lower court condemning 
Worth to prison for one year, emphasized the intent of a publi- 
eation in determining its criminality. At the same time he hast- 
ened to interpret the law so that no injustice might be done to 
persons who were not bona fide abolitionists. He held that to 
circulate a book like the Impending Crisis, not for the purpose 
of propagating its principles but to gratify curiosity and to 
place it in the hands of reliable persons would not involve pun- 
ishment. The criminality consisted in the intent and this must 
be gathered from the circumstances.*® 

Although it is commonly thought that the press of the South 
was given much more latitude before 1830 than in the years of 
agitation that led to the outbreak of the Civil War, the evidence 
indicates that even in these early years a policy of silence was 
imposed on the press and public speaking. It is true that in 
private letters, in conversation within the privacy of their homes, 
and in the remote halls of Congress, southern men expressed 
themselves as opposed to slavery in the abstract. Slight danger 
to public safety or vested interests could be apprehended from 
such sources. Indeed it was fashionable among the elegant aris- 
tocracy of the James Valley to lament slavery as an evil, which, 
however, could not be cured by immediate emancipation.” This 
was the age of mild apology. Henry Clay, for example, admitted 
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the evil of slavery; yet, taking note of the fact that men like 
Robert J. Breckinridge had ruined promising political careers 
by advocating emancipation, he did not make any strenuons 
efforts to urge an unpopular cause.** Although the Quakers living 
in the upper South established anti-slavery societies and pub. 
lished the first newspaper in the United States devoted to 
emancipation, the Emancipator of Jonesborough, Tennessee 
(1819), they encountered such decided hostility that they aband- 
oned the South in droves to settle in the free states beyond the 
Ohio." 

The open and public discussion of slavery was also frowned 
upon, since it was regarded as ‘‘a delicate subject.’’ The silent 
pressure of public opinion operated powerfully to control the 
press. The will of this invincible empire could not be lightly 
ignored as shown by the course of Joseph Gales, editor of the 
Raleigh Register, an exceedingly able man who had been driven 
from England because of his liberal views. In answer to a 
request from some Quakers to publish an anti-slavery article in 
his paper in 1816 he replied with blunt frankness: ‘‘I am not 
willing to insert it in the Register. It is on a subject which the 
people of the state will not hear discussed with temper at 
present, it might also produce consequences of a direful kind by 
getting into the hands of slaves, for many of them can read. I 
wish with you that an end could be put to slavery, but it will be 
of no use to attack the people’s prejudices directly in the face, it 
must be brought about by slow but gradual means.’’ *® The taboo 
on the public discussion of slavery was so powerful that even 
strong and idealistic figures like Jefferson and Madison shrank 
from the public advocacy of emancipation.” 
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Opinions of Benjamin Lundy (Philadelphia, 1847), 27, 199, 218. 

20 Trinity College Historical Papers, Vol. 9-12, p. 46. For a short sketch of Joseph 
Gales, see William E. Dodd, Nathaniel Macon (Raleigh, 1903), 158. 

21 Jefferson to Edward Coles, August 25, 1814, in P. L. Ford, The Works of 


Thomas Jefferson (New York, 1904-1905), XI, 416-20; Madison to Frances Wright, 
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Unquestionably the press of the upper South enjoyed its great- 
est freedom in the brief period of 1831-32. With rich imagery 
John Hampden Pleasants described the bondage of the press and 
its sudden liberation due to the shock of the Nat Turner insur- 
rection. ‘‘In a free land with a free press,’’ he wrote, ‘‘one sub- 
ject was prohibited and guarded from free discussion with 
Turkish jealousy. Nat Turner and the blood of his innocent 
vietims have conquered the silence of fifty years. Exposed to the 
danger of having the throats of their wives and children cut any 
night in the year, men have broken the chain which morbid sens- 
ibility imposed upon their tongues and hands.’’** No more cor- 
rosive arguments against slavery were ever uttered than came 
from the lips of some of the Virginia legislators, such as Mc- 
Dowell, Charles J. Faulkner, and Thomas Jefferson Randolph 
during the celebrated debate of 1832.** ‘‘Father’’ Ritchie of the 
Richmond Enquirer wrote some of the most courageous and 
idealistic editorials in the course of his tortuous career in poli- 
ties, demanding that the legislature should adopt adequate 
means for the removal of the ineubus of slavery.** 

A formidable reaction toward muzzling the press soon devel- 
oped, however. Senator Alexander of Mecklenburg County wrote 
a public letter in which he said that since all sensible men recog- 
nized the utter impracticability of any safe scheme of emancipa- 
tion, it was folly to stimulate fresh agitation of the subject, 
which could only result in stirring the blacks to renewed acts of 
violence. He proposed that public meetings be held throughout 
the eastern part of the state to consider discontinuing subscrip- 
tions to local abolition papers.*® A writer under the pseudonym, 
‘‘Appomatox,’’ stoutly maintained that the newspapers which 
advoeated emancipation in Virginia should be suppressed, and 
that every man should discourage by his own example and by 
advice to his neighbors the circulation of these papers, for the 


22 Richmond Whig, January 12, 1832. 

23 See pamphlets printed by Thomas White at Richmond, 1832; James McDowell, 
‘‘Speech in the Virginia House of Delegates on the Slave Question’’; Charles James 
Faulkner, ‘‘Speech in the House of Delegates of Virginia on the Policy of the State 
with respect to her Slave Population’’; Thomas Jefferson Randolph, ‘‘Speech in the 
Virginia House of Delegates on the Abolition of Slavery.’’ 

*4Richmond Enquirer, January 7, 12, 19, 1832. See also Charles H. Ambler, 
Thomas Ritchie: A Study in Virginia Politics (Richmond, 1913), 246 ff. 

25 Richmond Enquirer, January 12, 1832. 
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same reason that he would not tolerate the dissemination of 
writings wilfully incendiary.** Numerous public meetings 
throughout eastern Virginia passed resolutions condemning the 
Enquirer and the Whig for departing from the wisdom of past 
times which considered this ‘‘a delicate subject fit only for 
secret deliberation, ana far too delicate and dangerous in char. 
acter to be openly debated.’’ So great were the difficulties of 
emancipation and so powerful were the conservative classes, that 
Ritchie and Pleasants grew silent on the slavery question, and 
the young politicians in the famous Virginia debate of 1832 
recanted the heresy of their views. 

While this fight was waging in Virginia, William Swain, the 
editor of the Greensborough Patriot, was contending for a free 
press in North Carolina. Swain was a North Carolina convert of 
Benjamin Lundy, and had assisted him in editing the Genius of 
Universal Emancipation at Baltimore.” Swain belonged to that 
rare class of men who believe in toleration on principle, and in 
the early issues of his paper he asserted the right of the people 
to hear a free discussion of all public subjects since this is a 
government of opinion.** Swain’s fiery course as editor has been 
described by Levi Coffin, the North Carolina Quaker reputed to 
have been president of the underground railway : ‘‘ He advocated 
the manumission of slaves, and though he met with a storm of 
opposition and was assaulted by other papers, he continued his 
course boldly and independently. He received letters from vari- 
ous parts of the state full of threats and warnings. These he 
published in his paper and replied to them in editorials. Many 
public speakers and writers engaged in discussion with him, but 
they could not cope with him and generally retired from the 
combat much worsted.’ *® Until the death of its intrepid editor 
in 1834, the Patriot contained many daring articles urging a 
reformation of southern society. 

When North Carolina passed her harsh laws on incendiary 
publications, Swain hurled back a defiance in two notable editor- 


26 Published in the Enquirer, February 4, 1832. Also reprinted in pamphlet form 
as ‘*The Letter of Appomatox’’ (Richmond, 1832). 

27 Earle, op. cit., 27. 

28 Greensborough Patriot, May 23, 1829 (in Carnegie Library, Greensboro, North 
Carolina). 

29 Reminiscences of Levi Coffin (Cincinnati, 1879), 74. 
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‘als. The first, bearing the date of March 20, 1833, blazed with 
Promethean fire: ‘‘So far as we have been able to understand 
the laws of the State it has become an indictable offense to dream 
on the subject of slavery, and much more so to write and speak 
on a subject so exceedingly ‘delicate.’ We believe however that 
the day is not far distant when people will feel on the subject. 
We have no disposition to fly in the face of authority, but the 
evils of slavery must all be discussed.’’ In revolting against the 
severe laws limiting the freedom of the press, Swain declared: 
‘We now give notice to all prosecuting officers who may be dis- 
posed to arraign and punish a citizen under ‘the hemp laws of 
North Carolina’ that if they want business to subscribe to our 
paper, and read it attentively, and they shall be accommodated 
with more than they can well find out what to do with.’’ * His 
challenge was not accepted, and he was unmolested by the courts 
as long as he lived. He was fortunate, however, in the location 
of his newspaper in Guilford County, the center of southern 
Quakerdom. After his death, the Patriot lost its old fire and 
independence and became the intolerant organ of the pro-slavery 
interests. Nor was Swain’s example of fearless discussion fol- 
lowed by any of the other newspapers of the state. 

By the year 1835 the upper South had adopted once more the 
policy of strict silence in regard to emancipation. The critical 
period of 1835-36, when the South was threatened with an inun- 
dating flood of abolition literature from the North did much to 
erystalize sentiment against the wayward discussion of slavery 
by the press. The northern societies hoped silently but surely to 
revolutionize southern opinion on slavery by a campaign of 
propaganda. The Massachusetts society adopted the practice of 
sending tracts and periodicals to ministers of religion, justices 
of the peace, members of Congress and of the several state 
legislatures, and other men of standing in the southern states.” 
Faced by this deluge of fanatical literature, the southern states 
gfew more intolerant, and sought to stop the menace at its 
source. The North Carolina legislature drew up a set of resolu- 
tions requesting the free states of the North to enact laws to 


8° Greensborough Patriot, March 20, 1833. 


%1 Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society, Fourth Annual Report (Boston, January 
20, 1836), 17-19. 
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prohibit the printing within their limits of ‘‘all such publications 
as may have a tendency to make our slaves discontented wit) 
their present condition or incite them to insurrection.’’ * Othe, 
southern states adopted similar resolutions, and a determined 
effort was made to secure a federal law preventing the circula. 
tion of anti-slavery publications through the mails. 

From 1835 to the outbreak of the Civil War, the newspapers 
of the upper South became the watchdogs of the people against 
abolition literature or the unorthodox discussion of slavery, 
Even that most ardent champion of the plebeian cause, W. W, 
Holden, used his powerful journal, the Raleigh Standard, to 
drive from the state Professor Benjamin 8. Hedrick who had 
dared to say that he would support the ‘‘Black’’ Republican, 
John C. Fremont.* Likewise the editor of the Knoxville Whig, 
‘*Parson’’ Brownlow, who played a lone hand in so many things, 
was bitterly intolerant on the slavery question.* 

One of the easy and effective ways of discrediting a personal 
enemy or a political opponent was to label him an abolitionist. 
Karly in 1846 an article appeared in the Richmond Enquirer 
accusing John Hampden Pleasants of a design to establish an 
abolition paper in the capital of Virginia. The veteran Whig 
editor replied to the charge in a caustic letter, in which he 
assailed the editors of the Enquirer for endorsing the article and 
maligning him when they knew his opposition to abolitionists. 
He proceeded then to define his position on the slavery question 
as that of a pragmatist. Back in 1832 he had taken the same 
view of slavery as the elder Ritchie and the majority of other 
prominent men of Virginia of the period, namely — that slavery 
was an evil which should be exterminated. ‘‘Such is my opinion 
still,’’? he informed his accuser, ‘‘and if they constitute me an 
abolitionist, I can only say that I would go farther to see some 
of the abolition leaders hanged than any man in Virginia. . . 


32 Session Laws of North Carolina, 1835 (Raleigh, 1835), Resolution 4, p. 121. 

33 Raleigh Standard, September 17, 1856. See also Charles Manly to Swain, Octo: 
ber 4, 1856, David Swain MSS. (in North Carolina Historical Commission Archives), 
and J. G. deR. Hamilton, ‘‘ Benjamin Sherwood Hedrick’’ in James Sprunt Historical 
Monographs (Chapel Hill, 1900-1908), X, no. 1, p. 8. 

34 See William G. Brownlow, Sketches of the Rise, Progress, and Decline of Seces- 
sion with a Narrative of Personal Adventures Among the Rebels (Philadelphia, 


1862), 25. Also id., Ought American Slavery to be Perpetuated? (Philadelphia, 
1858). 
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In respect to slavery I take no pious, no fanatical view. I am 
not opposed to it because I think it is morally wrong, for I know 
the multitude of slaves to be better off than the whites. I am 
against it for the sake of the whites, my own race. I see young 
and powerful commonwealths around me, with whom, while we 
carry the burthen of slavery, we can never contend in power, and 
vet with whom we must prepare to contend with equal arms or 
consent to be their serfs and vassals — we or our children.’’ * 
Pleasants and Thomas Ritchie Jr., who had succeeded his father 
as editor of the Enquirer, carried on their correspondence of 
vituperation until young Ritchie called the old veteran a coward. 
Pleasants, always a man of fiery spirit, challenged his antago- 
nist to a duel. He was mortally wounded; young Ritchie had 
silenced the most courageous anti-slavery man in Virginia. The 
jury summoned to adjudge the case awarded the verdict of ‘‘not 
guilty’’ to Ritchie. 

This tragic ending of the turbulent career of Pleasants 
revealed a dilemma that confronted the independent spirited 
editor in the South. Pleasants saw with penetrating intelligence 
that slavery was weakening the South and would bring ruin and 
subjugation. Yet he remained silent and aloof. Apparently he 
felt that his hands were tied in discussing the slavery question, 
for he, a passionately loyal Virginian, could not join the enemies 
of his state, the northern abolitionists. The assaults of Garrison 
and his followers aroused in him ‘‘an abhorrence of northern 
abolition and the determination under no circumstances which 
could be imagined to submit in the slightest degree to its dicta- 
tion or intrusion.’’ ** His life became thus a sad paradox, for he, 
who saw with poignant vision the approaching doom of slavery, 
found himself in deadly opposition to the band of reformers, 
whose aims corresponded to a large extent with those visions of 
amelioration which he himself cherished. 

Western Virginia, the area of the state where slavery was 
least predominant, and where many New England settlers lived, 
was also the area where several free presses arose in the fifties. 
Most of these newspapers were localized in the panhandle, a long 


*“*Full Report of the Commonwealth of Virginia vs. Thomas Ritchie Jr.’’ 
(Richmond, 1846), 4. 

56 From his letter of defense against the charge of intending to found an abolition 
newspaper in Virginia, ibid. 
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narrow strip sandwiched between Pennsylvania and Ohio, 
Slavery had only a slight and precarious foothold in this area, 
In 1860 this section of Virginia had only 149 slaves out of a tota| 
population of 45,358. Furthermore, the panhandle was the home 
of a large foreign element. Ohio County alone had 5,511 persons 
of foreign birth constituting one-seventh of the foreign born 
population of the state.*’ In such areas slavery could be discussed 
in the press with practically no danger to the community and 
without attacking the property rights of any considerable class, 

Several of the most influential newspapers of western Virginia 
were edited by northern men. Enos Newton, as editor of the 
Kanawha Republican, was a leader of thought in his community 
from 1841 until the Civil War. He constantly advocated the 
development of free common schools, the adoption of a vigorous 
program of internal improvements, the encouragement of the 
temperance movement, and a protective tariff.** However, he 
dodged any discussion of slavery. His enemy, the editor of the 
Kanawha Valley Star, never wearied of taunting him about his 
northern birth and his coolness on the slavery question.® Like- 
wise, the Ceredo Crescent, the newspaper of Eli Thayer’s colony 
in western Virginia, pursued a sane and well-balanced course 
with respect to the discussion of slavery. The editor announced 
at the outset: ‘‘We will not place ourselves in opposition and 
hostility to the people among whom we intend to make our home 
and burial place, but will win their sympathy and support by 
proving a valuable friend and independent advocate, by daring 
to speak our sentiments upon their constitutional and legitimate 
rights without hope of emolument or fear of loss.’’ *° An espe- 
cially prominent figure in the newspaper world of Kentucky 
was the Connecticut Yankee, George Prentice, while Wheeler 
names six editors from beyond the Mason and Dixon line in his 
survey of the North Carolina newspapers of 1851.“ In Georgia 
at this period three of the most influential newspapers of the 


37 Eighth Census of the United States, Population, 1860, p. 508-13, 516-17, 521. 

88 See files of Kanawha Republican, December 4, 1841, to December 25, 1844 (in 
West Virginia State Library, Charleston, West Virginia). 

89 Kanawha Valley Star, January 23, February 13, 1856, and January 16, 1860. 

40 Ceredo Crescent, October 24, 1857 (partial file in library of American Anti- 
quarian Society, Worcester, Massachusetts). 


41 John H. Wheeler, Historical Sketches of North Carolina (Philadelphia, 1851), 
112-16. 
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state were edited by northern men, the Savannah Republican, 
the Augusta Chronicle and the Macon Journal.* Practically all 
of these northern editors in the South were profoundly affected 
by their environment and made no protest against slavery. 

“The editor of the Wheeling Intelligencer, A. W. Campbell, was 
a striking exception to this rule of conformity. He was born in 
Ohio and as a young man had attended law school at Hamilton 
College, New York. In 1856, he bought the Intelligencer and 
made of it a remarkably courageous and public spirited paper. 
When the Virginia congressman, John M. Botts, refused to fight 
a duel, he praised him for ‘‘his manliness to brave public senti- 
ment.’’ ** When Uncle Tom’s Cabin was played in Wheeling in 
1856, he gloated over the fact that it was enthusiastically 
received. Virginia, he declared, was retrograding like Spain 
because her politicians pretended a devotion to democracy, but 
cared nothing for the people, and because Virginia had clung to 
“the cankering embrace of a trade in serf-flesh.’’** He held that 
it would be much better for the panhandle to be cut off from the 
slave-tainted state of Virginia. Yet he could rise above partisan 
feeling, as shown by his condemnation of John Brown for his 
fanatical attempts to break the shackles of the slave.*® But when 
the secession question was being debated he stood for the Union 
and was one of the leaders in the creation of the new state of 
West Virginia.“ 

The difficulty of maintaining a free press in slave territory 
was exemplified in the hardships and final suppression of the 
True American at Lexington, Kentucky, in 1845. This paper had 
been launched by Cassius M. Clay after he had been denied 
access to the columns of the press of Kentucky.** Clay was well- 
fitted by nature and training to be the leader of a forlorn cause. 
He was born into an aristocratic slave-holding family and was 
given an excellent education at Transylvania University and 


‘2 Richard H. Shryock, Georgia and the Union in 1850 (Philadelphia, 1926), 84. 
*8 Wheeling Intelligencer, October 24, 1856 (file from 1852-1861 in state library, 
Charleston, West Virginia). 
44 Ibid., February 5, 1859. 
*> Ibid., December 3, 1859. 
‘6G. L. Cranmer, History of the Upper Ohio Valley (Madison, 1890), I, 241-45. 
‘7 The Life of Cassius Marcellus Clay, Memoirs, Writings and Speeches (Cincin- 
nati, 1886), I, 106. 
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Yale.** At Yale, he heard William Lloyd Garrison speak, and his 
innate dislike for slavery ripened into a positive opposition to 
the institution. Upon his return to Kentucky, he entered a career 
of politics as an enthusiastic Whig, but this was soon terminated 
in 1841 when he was defeated for reélection to the legislature oy 
account of his pronounced anti-slavery views. 

It was then that he established the True American at Lexing. 
ton though this was bound to lead to conflict with his fellow 
townsmen, on account of his truculent temperament. Yet the 
prospectus of the publication was a temperate document. It 
announced a policy of appealing to the interests and reason of 
the people of Kentucky, and not to their passions, ‘‘a paper 
devoted to gradual and constitutional emancipation.’’*® Another 
object, not avowed at this time, was the organization of the 
non-slaveholders as a class against the wealthy slaveholders. In 
this, Clay was a forerunner of Hinton R. Helper, the Carolina 
author of The Impending Crisis. Although most of the articles 
and editorials in the True American were temperate and well- 
balanced, Clay would occasionally be goaded into violent out- 
bursts and would challenge his critics to duels.® He also pro- 
voked hostility through the fortification of his printing office by 
placing two brass cannon on a table breast high so as to command 
the door, and building a trapdoor in the roof in order that the 
defenders might escape in the last extremity. The final touch to 
these ingenious arrangements was the location of a keg of 
powder with a fuse attached in a position where it could blow up 
the office and its invaders if the need arose.” In adopting these 
desperate measures, Clay was trying to avoid the fate of mild 
James G. Birney, who had attempted to found an anti-slavery 
paper, The Philanthropist, at his home in Danville, Kentucky, in 
1835, but was forced by the hostility of the Kentuckians to sus- 
pend publication and to move to Cincinnati.” 

For over two months the 7'rue American was published with- 


48 For an account of Clay’s life, see ibid., and E. Merton Coulter’s ‘‘Cassius M. 
Clay’’ in Dictionary of American Biography (New York, 1930-), IV, 169-70. 

49 Horace Greeley (ed.), The Writings of Cassius Marcellus Clay (New York, 
1848), contains a prospectus of the True American, 211-12. 

50See True American, June 3, July 1, July 8, 1845 (partial file in library of 
American Antiquarian Society, Worcester, Massachusetts). 

51 Clay, Memoirs, I, 107. 

52 Birney, op. cit., 182-83. 
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out disturbance. Then on August 12 an editorial and a leading 
article appeared which aroused the pro-slavery faction of Lex- 
ington. The pronouncement which excited the bitterest feeling 
was a paragraph in Clay’s editorial: ‘‘But remember, you who 
dwell in marble palaces — that there are strong arms and fiery 
hearts, and iron pikes in the streets, and panes of glass only 
between them and the silver plate on the board and smooth skin 
woman on the ottoman — when you have mocked at virtue and 
denied the agency of God in the affairs of men and made rapine 
your honied faith; tremble for the day of retribution is at hand 
—and the masses will be avenged.’’ * Such a passionate protest 
against the slaveholding oligarchy gave the enemies of Clay just 
the opportunity for which they had been waiting. 

On August 18, a great public meeting was held in Lexington 
to decide the fate of the Trwe American. After listening to a fiery 
speech by Thomas F’. Marshall, the assembly resolved that no 
abolition press ought to be tolerated in Kentucky and appointed 
a committee of sixty to dismantle the presses of the obnoxious 
paper. When the committee reached the office of the True Amer- 
ican, they were met at the door by the mayor who gave notice 
that they were acting against the law but that the city author- 
ities could offer no forcible resistance. The keys were surrenderd 
to the city marshal, and the presses were boxed up and sent to 
Cincinnati with expenses paid by the committee. Several of the 
high handed committee were later prosecuted in Lexington. The 
defendants pleaded not guilty of the charge of riot, since they 
were engaged in abating a public nuisance and used just enough 
foree to accomplish that end. The jury having listened to the 
arguments of both sides, did not hesitate to acquit the accused. 

The speech of Thomas F. Marshall before the public meeting 
at Lexington contained the most cogent argument produced by 
the ante-bellum South for the suppression of the freedom of the 
press. He based the right of suppressing anti-slavery news- 


°8** History and Record of the Proceedings of the People of Lexington and its 
Vicinity in the Suppression of the True American,’’ Lexington, August 25, 1845, p. 
8 (in Library of Congress). 

°¢ Lewis Collins, History of Kentucky (Covington, 1874), I, 51. However, when 
Clay returned from the Mexican War, restored once more to popular favor, he sued 
James B, Clay, the son of Henry Clay and the secretary of the committee of sixty, 
and received a verdict for damages of $2500. Clay, Memoirs, I, 108. 
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papers on the ground of salus popult suprema lex. An abolition 
newspaper in a slave state he regarded as a nuisance of the most 
formidable character, since by its agency the slaves might he 
stirred to insurrection. He asked the pertinent question: ‘* Who 
shall say that the safety of a single individual is more important 
in the eye of the law than that of a whole people? Who shall say 
that when the case of danger—real danger of a great and 
irreparable injury to the whole community — really occurs, that 
it is not armed legally with the right of self-preservation?’’ * He 
declared that it would be impossible to abate the nuisance of 
publishing the True American save by direct action of the people. 
No law existed which prevented the establishment of an anti- 
slavery paper. Even if the True American could be enjoined, it 
would be published under another name. The people therefore 
must act outside the law to safeguard the public interest. 

The suppression of the True American revealed the great 
power of the pro-slavery faction in agitating a southern com- 
munity into acts of intolerance. In the final act the driving out 
of the obnoxious paper was accomplished with the approval of 
the great body of citizens. Yet this unanimity of feeling was 
carefully worked up by a clique of interested persons, bitter 
political and personal enemies of Cassius Clay.** Prentice, thie 
editor of the Louisville Journal believed that after Clay had 
promised to exercise caution in discussing slavery, the people of 
Lexington would not have molested him or his premises had not 
a small faction been actively engaged in inciting the mob to 
violence.*’ Cassius himself did not believe his opponents were 
sincere in maintaining that his paper would incite the slaves to 
revolt. ‘‘I regard the idea of insurrection in Kentucky, where 
there are about six whites to one black,’’ he said, ‘‘as ridiculous 
and only used by the slave-holders as a bug-a-boo, to maintain 
the ascendancy of their power in the state.’’ * 

After the suppression of his paper, Clay volunteered to fight 
in the Mexican War hoping to restore his prestige so that he 
could work more effectively for the great reform. Upon his 


55 W. L. Barre, Speeches and Writings of T. F. Marshall (Cincinnati, 1858), 208. 

56C. M. Clay, Appeal of Cassius M. Clay to Kentucky and the World (Boston, 
1845), (in Harvard Library). Also Greeley, Clay, introduction. 

57 National Intelligencer, August 26, 1845. 

58 ‘History and Record of Proceedings at Lexington,’’ 10. 
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return, he became a candidate for governor on a platform of 
gradual emancipation and received 5000 votes. His ardent 
efforts for the anti-slavery cause brought him such popularity 
in the North that he received over a hundred votes for Vice- 
President in the Republican convention of 1860.°° 

Despite the suppression of the True American, Kentucky con- 
tinued to be an arena of free-lance anti-slavery newspapers. In 
1847 the Examiner was established at Lexington devoted to the 
free discussion of emancipation. It pursued a moderate course 
in attacking slavery.” The Examiner worked valiantly for the 
election of anti-slavery delegates to the constitutional convention 
of 1850. But its efforts were fruitless, for, although thirty thou- 
sand votes were cast for delegates who favored gradual emanci- 
pation, not a single emancipation candidate was elected.” Before 
the convention met, the Examiner expired from want of financial 
support. In 1851, the Progress of the Age advocated the post 
nati plan of gradual emancipation and supported Cassius M. 
Clay as ‘‘the People’s Candidate for Governor.’’ It proclaimed 
the need of a new party, ‘‘laying its foundations deep in the 
doctrines of Jefferson, not omitting those relating to slavery.’’ “ 
In 1858 a northern mechanic, named William Bailey, printed a 
quixotic paper, the Free South, at Newport, Kentucky. In its 
editorial columns he urged the non-slaveholding whites of Ken- 
tucky to use their votes to exterminate slavery. On December 31, 
1858, he issued a stirring call to battle: ‘‘ Working men of Ken- 
tucky, think for yourselves! See you not that the system of 
slavery enslaves all who labor for an honest living. You, white 
men, are the best slave property of the South, and it is your own 
votes that make you so.’’** Bailey would have starved had he 
not received support from the abolitionists of the North. He 
had resolved, however, to remain at his post in ‘‘the enemy’s 
own territory.’’ After the John Brown raid, a mob broke into 
his printing establishment and wrecked his presses.” 


5° Lincoln recognized the services of Clay by appointing him minister to Russia. 
He lived to be over ninety years of age, but his latter years were spent in bitter dis- 
illusionment. Horace Greeley, The American Conflict (Hartford, 1864-66), I, 321. 

6° Lexington Examiner, November 27 and December 4, 1847. 

*1 Asa E. Martin, The Anti-Slavery Movement in Kentucky (Louisville, 1918), 134. 
82 The Progress of the Age, Lexington and Louisville, April 19, 1851. 

88 Free South, December 31, 1858 (reprinted January 7, 1859). 
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By far, the most influential ante-bellum newspaper of Kep. 
tucky was the Louisville Journal. George D. Prentice, the editor, 
came to Kentucky in 1830 to write a campaign biography of 
Henry Clay. After he had completed his task he was persuaded 
to stay and edit a Whig newspaper.” He adapted himself so well 
to his southern environment and wrote with so much verve that 
the Journal became the most extensively read paper in Kentucky 
and attained a large circulation in the free states of Illinois and 
Indiana. The popularity of this journal was partly due to the 
delightful flavor of wit which Prentice gave to his editorial and 
news squibs.” He was a staunch partizan, championing the great 
Whig measures, and lashing his opponents with vitriolic wit. 
As a consequence, he had to fight several duels, despite his aver- 
sion to ‘‘the code of honor.’’ When the lower South seceded, 
Prentice wrote virile editorials in favor of Kentucky remaining 
in the Union.* 

No editor in the ante-bellum South showed greater skill in 
maintaining the delicate balance between discussing such a 
dangerous subject as emancipation in a slave state and pre- 
serving at the same time the influence of his paper unimpaired. 
After Prentice had rebuked the people of Lexington for sup- 
pressing the True American he announced that he would discuss 
the question of emancipation in Kentucky when he judged the 
time ripe for it, and when such discussion would serve the public 
interest.°° On October 8, Prentice wrote an extended editorial 
in which he undertook to show the inexpediency of discussing 
slavery at that particular time. He pointed out that the effect of 
the suppression of the True American was to close men’s minds 
in Kentucky against the free discussion of slavery for a long 
time to come. Intelligent observers sympathetic to emancipation 


66 William H. Perrin, The Pioneer Press of Kentucky (Louisville, 1888), 76-81. 

67 In 1860 Prentice collected some of his most telling witticisms in Prenticeana: 
or Wit and Humor in Paragraphs (New York, 1860). 

68 Two of his sons joined the Confederate army, but he remained loyal to the 
federal government throughout the war. When he died in 1870, the great journalist, 
Henry Watterson, said in a memorial address before the legislature: ‘‘From 1830 
to 1861, the influence of Prentice was perhaps greater than the influence of any 
political writer who ever lived.’’ Shortly before his death the Journal was sold and 
its name changed to the Courier-Journal. Henry Watterson, ‘‘George Dennison 
Prentice: A Memorial Address’’ (Cincinnati, 1870), 16. 

69 Louisville Weekly Journal, September 3, 1846. 
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had expressed the view that the Lexington affair would tend to 
prevent the free discussion of slavery for five years. So aroused 
were the people that Prentice believed the public mind was not 
in the proper state to discriminate between abolition and the 
policy of substituting free for slave labor in Kentucky. 

Prentice in meditating upon the situation arrived at a very 
striking theory of the freedom of the press in a slave state. He 
announced that he would not engage in the discussion of emanci- 
pation until the people themselves called for it. This policy was 
not dictated by fear or pecuniary motives, but by the need of 
preserving the unity of the Whig party. His mission, he wrote, 
was to uphold Whig principles, to cement and strengthen as far 
as possible the ranks of the Whig party.” Consequently the 
Louisville Journal was silent on the slavery question from 1845 
to 1849. 

In this latter year a great agitation of emancipation occurred 
prior to the assembly of the constitutional convention of 1850. 
At first Prentice refused to permit the discussion of emancipa- 
tion in the columns of his paper, but later he lifted his embargo. 
He explained that there could be no harm in diseussing emanci- 
patin as a simple social question. Fanaticism arose when slavery 
was discussed as a moral evil or when the argument rested on 
the postulate that ‘‘all men are created equal.’’™ Prentice 
affirmed again and again that slavery would disappear gradu- 
ally by ‘‘the slow process of public opinion and the gentle influ- 
ence of moral causes.’’ The instruments of this silent revolution 
were to be: (1) public opinion, (2) the press, (3) the religious 
teachers, and (4) the fact that slave labor was more expensive 
than free. Believing that time would cure the evil, he opposed 
the agitation of the question which would fill the state with strife 
and discord. This note of resignation expressed the orthodox 
point of view of that ‘‘truly conservative party,’’ whose great 
southern leaders were Henry Clay, John Bell of Tennessee, and 


Willie P. Mangum, and George Badger of North Carolina.” 

70 Ibid. 
71 Ibid., February 21, 1849. 
"2 Ibid., editorials of February 28 and March 7, 1849. 
78 See Henry Clay MSS., John Bell MSS., and Willie P. Mangum MSS. (in Library 
of Congress); also A. C. Cole, The Whig Party in the South (Washington, 1913), 
104 ff. 
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The failure of Cassius Clay and George Prentice to persuade 
the people of Kentucky to tolerate a free press revealed, first, the 
irresistible power of wealth and the vested interests in the Old 
South, and secondly, the unreasonable fear of servile insurrec. 
tion. The approach of the two men to the problem of reform was 
in vivid contrast — Clay was the bold and outspoken radical, 
ready to take desperate chances, while Prentice was a thoroughly 
realistic conservative, who felt that no real good could be accom- 
plished by tilting against the strongly intrenched dragon of 
slavery. Slavery benefited only the small upper class, while five- 
sixths of the people were injured by it. The majority of Ken- 
tuckians looked upon slavery as a real evil, yet an active and 
able minority dictated public sentiment in the state. They made 
it dangerous for a man to express independent views on slavery 
in a publie speech or newspaper. Their resolute and implacable 
hostility to anti-slavery reformers caused an editor who hoped 
to have any influence, or who aspired to be a party leader, to 
pause before incurring the charge of being unsound in regard to 
the inviolable institution. 

This group was immensely aided by the fact that the South 
suffered from a pathological fear of servile insurrection. The 
common people could be easily thrown into a panic by the term 
‘‘abolitionist.’’ * The stereotype of the abolitionist hurling fire- 
brands into a magazine was used time and again to rally the 
common people against the critics of slavery.”* Thus, on the 
ground of protecting the public safety, freedom of the press was 
denied to the mild opponent of slavery, who was often purposely 
confused with the dangerous fanatic. 

Yet there were other factors that confirmed the southerners 
in their policy of repressing hostile discussion of their peculiar 
institution. Intolerance was undoubtedly generated by the rise 
of the northern abolitionists who were unrelentingly scourging 
the South for her sins. The need to silence slavery agitation in 
order to hold a political party, in some cases, sealed the tongues 
of editors. Also southerners consented to the silencing of the 
press, because slavery was so inextricably intertwined with the 


74See U. B. Phillips, ‘‘The Central Theme of Southern History,’’ in American 
Historical Review (New York), XXXIV (1928), 32. 

75 Walter Lippmann has pointed out the extreme importance of stereotypes in 
producing intolerance. Public Opinion (New York, 1922), 79-156. 
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fabric of society that radicalism became to an extraordinary 
degree dangerous and repellent to them. Robert E. Lee expressed 
this feeling in a letter of 1856, in which he wrote that the holding 
of slaves was an evil, but he added that their emancipation would 
result sooner from the mild and melting influence of time than 
from the storms and contests of fiery controversy.” It was this 
attitude on the part of idealistic opponents of slavery that 
blunted the militant edge of the crusade against the great evil. 
The upper South contained a surprising number of free spirits, 
recruited chiefly from the professional classes, but they were 
isolated individuals who could not compel a hearing in the col- 
umns of the press or on the hustings. Consequently the freedom 
of the press was enjoyed only in the fringes of the Old South, 
and, for brief interims, in Kentucky. 


76 B. B. Munford, Virginia’s Attitude toward Slavery and Secession (New York, 
1910), 101. 





THE ELECTION OF 1864 
By Harotp M. Duprey 


While the grim menace of civil strife was blasting away at the 
very heart of the nation and the outcome of that war was still 
apparently undetermined, northern attention was turned to the 
issue of the presidential election. Although the overwhelming 
Republican victory so sustained the Union cause as to fore- 
shadow the ultimate results of the struggle, there were, never- 
theless, many anxious days in the summer of 1864 before success 
was assured. Sources of anxiety in Republican ranks during 
1863-64 included the severe attacks of the New York press upon 
the administration, the stir created by the Emancipation Procla- 
mation, the suspension of the writs of habeas corpus, the New 
York draft riots, the sluggish character of the war, the open 
vaunting of ‘‘Copperheads,’’ dissension in the President’s ecab- 
inet, radical opposition to Lincoln’s plan of reconstruction and 
current criticisms concerning Lincoln’s methods and efficiency.’ 
The state elections of 1862 had cast Republican leaders into 
despair, for New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, and New Jersey supported Democratic standards and 
thereby cut down the administration majority in Congress to a 
very narrow margin. Increasing disappointment with Lincoln 
seemed to presage ultimate defeat. ‘‘The people are entirely dis- 
satisfied with Mr. Lincoln,’’ wrote a disillusioned Ohioan. ‘‘ Any- 
body can begin a war but a statesman only can conduct a war and 


1 Edgar Conkling to John Sherman, March 22, 1864; Henry A. True to Sherman, 
February 25, 1864, Sherman MSS. (in Library of Congress); entry of February 15, 
1864, Diary of Gideon Welles, MS. (ibid.): Leslie Combs to McClellan, [n.d.], 
McClellan MSS. (ibid.) ; Amos Kendall, ‘‘ Letters on Our Country’s Crisis’’ (Wash- 
ington, 1864). For Lincoln’s lack of control over his cabinet see J. M. Palmer to 
Trumbull, [n.d.], 1863, Lyman Trumbull MSS. (in Library of Congress); William 
G. Shotwell, The Civil War in America (New York, 1893), I, 378; James G. Randall, 
Constitutional Problems Under Lincoln (New York, 1926), 130-31, 272-74; Edward 
McPherson, Political History of the United States of America during the Great 
Rebellion (Washington, 1876), 562; James A. Woodburn, Life of Thaddeus Stevens 
(Indianapolis, 1913), 301-302; Alexander J. Wall, A Sketch of the Life of Horatio 
Seymour, 1810-1886 (New York, 1929), 38-39. 
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especially does it require the highest wisdom to terminate a 
war.’ ? Many of Lincoln’s critics credited him with honesty and 
good intentions but indicted his judgment, his lack of system, and 
his failure to act promptly. About this time, Henry Ward Beecher 
writing to Salmon P. Chase concerning the President remarked: 
‘His mind works in the right directions but seldom works clearly 
or cleanly. His bread is of unbolted flour and much straw, too, 
mixes in the bran and sometimes gravel stones, yet, on the whole, 
the loaf will sustain life, though it makes eating a difficulty 
rather than a pleasure.’’ * 

The open critics of Lincoln included leading Republicans such 
as Henry Winter Davis of Maryland, Benjamin F. Wade of Ohio, 
and Horace Greeley of New York.* Others worked more quietly, 
vet quite as assiduously to raise doubts as to his claims to reélec- 
tion. Even John Sherman of Ohio was credited with saying that 
‘there are better men for President than Lincoln.’’ 

The foes of Lincoln and the malcontents of the administration 
seemed to find a rallying point around Secretary of the Treasury 
Chase, who like William H. Seward regarded himself as the 
intellectual superior of the rail-splitter from Illinois, and who 
because of Seward’s dominance as confidential advisor found 
himself in a position of silent and somewhat sullen opposition.° 
On November 26, 1863, Chase wrote to his son-in-law: ‘‘I think 
aman of different qualities from those the President has will be 
needed for the next four years. I am not anxious to be regarded 


2T. L. Wright to Salmon P. Chase, March 22, 1864, Chase MSS, (in Library of 
Congress) ; Arthur C. Cole, ‘‘ President Lincoln and the Illinois Radical Republicans,’’ 
in MISSISSIPPI VALLEY HistorIcaL Review, IV (1918), 431. 

’Henry Ward Beecher to Chase, December 28, 1863, Chase MSS.; Paxton Hibben, 
Henry Ward Beecher (New York, 1927), 183. Evidently Grant did not feel that 
Lincoln was holding back the war by vacillation when he wrote: ‘‘I have been 
astonished at the readiness with which everything asked for has been yielded, without 
even an explanation being asked,’’ Grant to Lincoln, May 1, 1864, in Loyal Publica- 
tion Society Pamphlets (New York, 1863-66), no. 64, part 1, p. 2. See article in New 
York Herald, June 15, 1864. 

4B. C. Steiner, Life of Henry Winter Davis (Baltimore, 1916), 288; Abram J. 
Dittenhoefer, How We Elected Lincoln (New York, 1916), 71; Thurlow W. Barnes, 
Memoir of Thurlow Weed (Boston, 1884), 444. 
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York, 1916), 326-27. See Albert B. Hart, Salmon Portland Chase (New York, 1899), 
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as that man; and I am quite willing to leave that question to the 
decision of those who agree in thinking some such man should be 
chosen.’’ ° This state of mind prepared him to give his consent to 
a committee which waited upon Chase to urge his candidacy.’ 
On February 15, 1864, Welles confided to his diary: ‘‘There are 
indications that Chase intends to press his pretensions as a can. 
didate and much of the Treasury machinery and special agencies 
have that end in view.’’ The secretary of the navy was forced to 
admit: ‘‘The President fears Chase and he also respects him,” 
So, too, Joseph Medill, editor of the Chicago Tribune, had noted 
‘‘that Mr. Chase’s friends are making for his nomination’’ but 
he considered it ‘‘all lost labor; for Old Abe has the inside track 
so completely that he will be nominated by acclamation when the 
convention meets.’’ * With this, many of the ardent supporters of 
Chase agreed, notably Simeon Nash of Ohio, who wrote: ‘‘I see 
Lincoln is determined to run: hence pleased or displeased he 
must be run.’’® 

In February, 1864, the active supporters of Chase brought out 
the Pomeroy Circular, sponsored by S. C. Pomeroy, Chairman 
of the National Executive Committee and Senator from Kansas. 
This document declared in its first ‘‘conclusion’’ that even were 
the reélection of Mr. Lincoln ‘‘desirable’’ it would be practically 
impossible so great was the union of influence opposed to him. 
The fourth ‘‘conclusion’’ indicated that Chase possessed ‘‘more 
of the qualities needed in a President during the next four years 
than are combined in any other available candidate.’’ *® On March 
10, 1864, Senator Pomeroy explained to the Senate the purpose 
of the circular and definitely declared that Chase had not been 
party to its origin. Chase himself said that he had had no 
knowledge of the organization of his friends.“ In a letter to 
Horace Greeley, he fully set forth his reaction to the circular: 


6 J. W. Shuckers, Life of Salmon P. Chase (New York, 1874), 494. 

7 Ibid., 476. 

8 Chase MSS., February 15, 1864. As to Chase’s candidacy, Lincoln once said, ‘‘! 
have determined to shut my eyes, so far as possible, to everything of the sort. Mr. 
Chase makes a good Secretary, and I shall keep him were he is. If he becomes Pres- 
ident, all right. I hope we may never have a worse man.’’ Nicolay and Hay, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, a History (New York, 1890), VIII, 316; Shuckers, op. cit., 500-501. 

9 Nash to Chase, January 18, 1864, Chase MSS. 

10 Shuckers, op. cit., 476. 

11 American Annual Cyclopaedia and Register of Important Events (New York, 
1861-75), IV (1864), 784. 
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“J have already written to the President. I wrote immediately 
after seeing the Circular of the Pomeroy or Unconditional Union 
Committee saying that I knew nothing of the Circular till I saw 
it in print and that the committee acted in all things without 
consulting me.’’**? The Pomeroy circular apparently brought 
Chase few supporters. The editor of the Pittsburgh Gazette 
stated that Chase seemed to be in bad company and that the 
circular itself was a ‘‘base attack upon Mr. Lincoln and the 
administration’? which would ‘‘make no friends for Mr. Chase 
among honorable men.’’** Gideon Welles on February 22 con- 
fided to his diary: 


The circular will damage Chase more than Lincoln. The effect on 
the two men themselves will not be serious. Both of them desire the 
position which is not perhaps surprising — it certainly is not in the 
President who would be gratified with an indorsement. The President 
well understands Chase’s wish and is somewhat hurt that he should 
press forward under the circumstances. Chase tries to have it thought 
that he is indifferent and scarcely cognizant of what is doing in his 
behalf. But no one of his partisans is so well posted as Chase himself. 


The cireular rather clearly precipitated the political elements 
into definite forms. The reaction in Chase’s home state was 
highly notable. R. C. Parsons wrote to him from Cleveland: 


You have no idea of the effects produced by that Circular. It 
arrayed at once men against each other who had been party friends 
always and finally produced a perfect convulsion in the party. From 
the best view I could get of the state of things, the feeling was that 
you were strong enough to defeat Mr. Lincoln, but that his friends 
were strong enough to defeat you in time — that the division of the 
party would only produce defeat and disaster and bring no possible 
good either to you or Lincoln and the results would be fatal to both."* 


A number of the followers of Chase in the Ohio legislature tried 
to block resolutions favoring Lincoln for president but failed.” 
The pressure against Chase became so strong that on March 15 
he wrote to State Senator James C. Hall withdrawing his name 
from the contest saying: 


It was never more important than now that all our efforts and 
energies should be devoted to the suppression of the rebellion, and to 
12 Chase MSS., March 4, 1864. 

‘8Clipping in Sherman MSS., February 24, 1864. 
‘Chase MSS., March 2, 1864. 
5 A. P. Stone to Chase, February 4, 1864; R. C. Parsons to id., Chase MSS. 
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the restoration of order and prosperity on the solid and sure founda. 
tions of Union, freedom and impartial justice, and I earnestly urge all 
with whom my counsels may have weight, to allow nothing to divide 
them while this great work — in comparison with which, persons and 
even parties are nothing — remains unaccomplished.**® 


But although he withdrew from the contest his good will for the 
President did not increase. In spite of an earlier record of 
prompt and willing attendance at cabinet meetings he now 
became regularly and conspicuously absent.** 

The Chase episode did not entirely clear the field, for the 
aspiring General John C. Fremont was winning the support of 
a group of radical Republicans who had adopted as their slogan: 
‘* Anything-to-beat-Lincoln.’?’ On May 31, the German popula- 
tion of St. Louis and the administration foes of long standing in 
New York City were represented in a small convention at Cleve- 
land which was characterized by the eccentricity of its members 
rather than by their renown or influence.** Wendell Phillips hon- 
ored the convention with a letter denouncing Lincoln and setting 
forth a brief platform which would appeal to extreme abolition- 
ists.** General Fremont seemed to take his nomination seriously 
until September 7 on which date he withdrew his name. Failure 
to attract real support was the chief reason for Fremont’s 
withdrawal; General McClellan, however, wrote to his brother 
that Fremont had conferred with Chase and Wilson and that 
they had promised him not only a position in the cabinet but the 
dismissal of the two Blairs if he would withdraw from the cam- 
paign and advocate Lincoln’s election.”® In withdrawing, how- 
ever, Fremont announced: 
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In respect to Mr. Lincoln I continue to hold exactly the sentiments 
contained in my letter of acceptance. I consider that his Administra- 
tion has been politically, militarily, and financially a failure, and that 
its necessary continuance is a cause of regret for the country. . . .”" 


Evidently Fremont’s position in regard to Lincoln would not be 
any more favorable than that taken so unwillingly by Chase. 

Such evidences of discontent among the Republicans brought 
consolation to leaders in the Democratic party throughout the 
North who hoped that the spirit of division would be strong 
enough to permit their own success. At this time one of McClel- 
lan’s friends in the Army of the Potomac wrote: 


I see that the split in the Republican party progresses and I trust 
it will continue to progress until the whole thing tumbles. Better ten 
years more of war, leaving us with our material wealth destroyed and 
a debt equal to that of England, than the success of the Rebellion. I 
fear there are elements in that party which will prevent peace at any 
less cost if it remain in power.”” 


The Democratic convention which was to have assembled July 4 
was postponed to convene at Chicago the last of August. It was 
hoped that without a strong and unified opposition the factions 
in the Republican party would continue to war against one 
another in such a fashion that the Democrats would win an easy 
victory in the approaching fall campaign. It was a gloomy period 
for the administration. Confederate victories, Union reverses, 
draft problems, and the like tended to weaken the support of the 
administration throughout the country; the time seemed ripe for 
the Democrats to select a leader who would give dignity to their 
opposition. Among available military men none stood out with 
such challenging strength as George B. McClellan.” 

McClellan had for some time been interested in the presidency. 
Even as early as October, 1863, he had already made some moves 
in the direction of the coveted goal. At that time the political 
canvass for the governorship of Pennsylvania gave him an 
opportunity to support Judge George W. Woodward, the Demo- 
cratic candidate, on a platform opposed to conscription. So in a 
letter to Charles J. Biddle, written October 12, 1863, McClellan 

21 Nicolay and Hay, op. cit., IX, 43-44. 

22H. J. Hunt to McClellan, March 27, 1864, McClellan MSS. Hunt warned Me- 
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signalized his entrance into the political arena by a very positive 
statement of his convictions regarding the issues of the Pennsy|. 
vania campaign.** The Biddle letter made McClellan the hero of 
the Democratic party. Numerous soldiers of McClellan’s olq 
command in the Army of the Potomac staunchly supported him 
and the Democratic leaders believed that the soldier vote would 
carry their candidate to victory.** An indication of the political 
trend is found in a letter of ex-President Millard Fillmore, writ. 
ten March 24, 1864, to Mrs. McClellan: 


As a general rule I am not in favor of electing military chieftans 
to the Presidency but all general rules have their exceptions and in 
my humble judgement, this is a crisis in the affairs of the nation, when 
a truly patriotic and skillful military man of disinterested devotion 
to his country can do more than save it from ruin than any other and 
I believe General McClellan to be that man and hence my desire to 
see him President.*® 


McClellan was greatly inclined to the same belief. His thought 
concerning the outcome of the contest was colored by his own 
personal experience with Lincoln and rather constant attitude 
toward the President. The ‘‘ Little Napoleon’’ was not one to be 
affected by hero worship — certainly not with Abraham Lincoln 
as the object.” In November of 1863, he addressed a long letter 
to Lincoln in which he reviewed his relations with the President: 


When the present war commenced I was successfully engaged in 
private life. Actuated solely by the desire to serve my country, | 
sacrificed all my personal interests, and accepted the commission of 
Major General in the regular army which you bestowed upon me with- 
out solicitation from me. . . . My conscience tells me that I have faith- 
fully performed all the service I at present can for the benefit of my 
country.”® 
24 Ibid., 445. 

25 See letters in McClellan MSS., passim, from his soldier friends. 

26 Ibid. 

27 Don C. Seitz, The Also Rans (New York, 1928), 214-15; George B. McClellan, 
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While the followers of Chase, Fremont, and McClellan showed 
their activity at this period, the friends of Lincoln saw the need 
for equal enterprise ; early in the year evidences of their activity 
became apparent. In January, S. H. Boyd of Washington inter- 
viewing the friends of Lincoln and Chase concluded that the vote 
would be almost equally divided between them in the Republican 
eonvention.”® It was noted, however, that ‘‘wherever any assem- 
bly of Republicans came together fresh from the people the only 
struggle was as to who should get first on the floor to demand 
the President’s renomination.’’ *° The long list of political organ- 
izations which very early endorsed Lincoln’s nomination bears 
out the truth of this statement.** This was noted even in Ohio.” 
Lincoln’s enemies attempted to postpone the nominating conven- 
tion hoping that with lapse of time the President would become 
less popular; but the Lincoln supporters were not thus to be side- 
tracked.** 

Despite the activities of his friends, during the days immedi- 
ately preceding his nomination President Lincoln was severely 
perplexed and often seemed despondent. He appeared most con- 
cerned about the hostility of the old New York friends of Seward 
as well as that of Horace Greeley.** The antipathy of the latter 
was decidedly intense. Referring in an editorial to Lincoln’s 
statement that he did not claim to have controlled events, Greeley 
declared : 

Had he only been a little more docile to their teaching and prompt 
to apprehend their bearing, we should have been saved many disasters 
and rivers of precious blood. May we hope that with regard to the 
murder of our soldiers who have surrendered, and other questions of 
the hour, he will have learned something from the sore experience of 
the past. . . .%5 

that of the proud army of the Potomac. It can have far abler commanders than 
myself, and may win even more glorious victories than those which now grace its 
annals, but it ean have no General who will love it so well as I did.’’ 
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With the pointed attacks of Republican radicals, the treachery 
of disgruntled Republican associates, as well as the noisy abuse 
of ‘‘Copperheads,’’ Lincoln needed all the aid which his friends 
could extend prior to the Baltimore Convention.” 

The National Convention of the Republican or ‘‘Union”’ party 
was held at Baltimore, June 8, 1864. It revealed important acces. 
sions from the 1860 supporters of Breckinridge and Lane, of Bel! 
and Everett, and still more of the Douglas Democracy. The 
National Grand Council of the Union League of America met at 
Baltimore on June 7 and since the members of this body were 
practically identical with the members of the National Conven- 
tion, this preliminary meeting served as a safety-valve giving 
the disaffected delegates an opportunity to relieve themselves of 
the pressure of their discontent. The aged Dr. R. J. Breckinridge 
of Kentucky, the ‘‘Old War Horse of the party,’’ was selected as 
temporary chairman of the convention and in his opening speech 
announced that Lincoln was the only possible candidate of the 
party. Ex-Governor William Dennison of Ohio was chosen as 
permanent presiding officer. H. J. Raymond, editor of the New 
York Times and Lincoln’s campaign manager, presented the 
platform which was adopted without difficulty.*’ The third plank 
was a pronounced condemnation of slavery and called for its 
‘‘complete extirpation from the soil of the Republic.’’ Lincoln 
was renominated on the first ballot, receiving the unanimous vote 
of every state, with the exception of the Missouri delegation 
which had pledged its vote to General U. S. Grant. The Missouri 
vote was at once changed to Lincoln making the nomination 
unanimous.** Although the report of the convention showed the 
nomination of Lincoln to have been unanimous and although not 
one word was spoken publicly against him within the convention 
hall, there was much silent opposition. Lincoln himself was 
keenly aware that he really was not the unanimous choice of the 


party; shortly afterward in addressing a delegation of the 
National Union League, he commented: 


36 On the work of the Copperheads and especially C. L. Vallandigham of Ohio, see 
Elbert J. Benton, ‘‘The Movement for Peace during the Civil War,’’ in Western 
Reserve Historical Society Publications, no. 99, pp. 21-22. 

37 National Union Convention Proceedings, 1864 (New York, 1864), 82-94, 5, 26, 
57-58; James K. Hosmer, Outcome of the Civil War, 1863-65 (New York, 1907), 159. 

88 National Union Convention Proceedings, 1864, pp. 57, 66. See ‘‘Reasons Why 
the Radical Union Delegation from Missouri to the Baltimore Convention Should be 
Admitted’’ (Washington, 1864). 
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I do not allow myself to suppose that either the Convention or the 
League have concluded to decide that I am either the greatest or the 
best man in America, but rather they have concluded it is not best to 
swap horses while crossing the river, and have further concluded that 
I am not so poor a horse that they might not make a botch of it in 
trying to swap.*® 
The selection of the vice-presidential nominee was not so easily 

accomplished. President Lincoln had expressed the desire that 
Andrew Johnson of Tennessee should be named in order to 
recognize the union loving citizens of the border states.** There 
was, however, strong feeling among the original members of the 
party, notably Thaddeus Stevens, against Johnson and in favor 
of the renomination of Hannibal Hamlin.** But Lincoln’s will 
prevailed. According to Col. Alexander K. McClure, who was 
very close to the President at that time, Lincoln desired Johnson 
as running mate for two reasons. In the first place, he thought 
that the suecess of his candidacy in a close contest called for the 
support of a large number of War Democrats who might be 
brought to his standard along with their vote for Johnson; and 
then, too, Lincoln believed that a favorable impression would be 
made upon observers abroad by the selection of the vice- 
president from a reconstructed state in the heart of the Con- 
federacy.** Lincoln’s plans for Johnson had been worked out 
before the Baltimore Convention had assembled, whereupon 
Raymond, Leonard Swett, and other agents carefully instructed 
the various state delegations.** There was considerable reaction 
against the project but on the first ballot Johnson received 200 
votes, while Hannibal Hamlin received 145 and Daniel S. Dickin- 
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son 113. Fear of division was almost a mania among the mem. 
bers of the convention and so by private manipulation a number 
of delegations were persuaded to change their votes to Johnson. 
Without further balloting it was finally announced that Andrew 
Johnson had received 490 votes, Dickinson 17, and Hamlin 9. The 
nomination of Johnson was at once made unanimous. Somewhat 
later the New York Tribune cited the Richmond Examiner as 
having said: 

The only merit we can discover in this Baltimore ticket is the 
merit of consistency; it is all of a piece; the tail does not shame the 
head, nor the head shame the tail. A rai-splitting buffoon and a boor- 
ish tailor, both from the backwoods. Both growing wp in uncouth 
ignorance, they would afford a grotesque subject for a satiric poet.** 


The Republican nominations had been made but many anxious 
days were to follow for Abraham Lincoln. The summer of 1864 
was an exceedingly gloomy period for the union cause and a time 
of depression for the President. The resignation of Secretary 
Chase, the mounting price of gold with the evident lack of 
national credit, the failure to recruit the army by volunteers 
making necessary a presidential call for half a million men in 
the draft order of July 19, the Wade-Davis Manifesto of August 
5 with its heavy burden of criticism directed in full force against 
the President, the lack of codperation manifested by Horace 
Greeley in the Niagara Falls peace proposals of early August, 
together with open rebellion in Ohio led by Vallandigham, and 
the rabid attacks printed in the New York World, which led toa 
temporary suspension of its publication, all pointed to the tre- 
mendous pressure which bore down upon the administration 
during July and August.* 

44 New York Tribune, June 24, 1864. The Tribune for June 6, 7, 8, and 9, carries 
a full account of the Baltimore Convention. 

45 Stephenson, op. cit., 245-46. President Lincoln had registered his despair in a 
closed statement that read: ‘‘This morning, as for some days past, it seems exceed- 
ingly improbable that this administration will be re-elected. Then it will be my duty 
to co-operate with the President-elect so as to save the Union between the election 
and the inauguration, as he will have secured his election on such grounds that he 
cannot possibly save it afterward.’’ McClure, Our Presidents and How We Make 
Them, 182. On the resignation of Chase, see Francis Fessenden, Life and Public 
Services of William P. Fessenden (New York, 1907), I, 315; on the high price of 
gold, Shotwell, op. cit., 299; on conscription, New York World, July 18, 19, 1864; on 
Wade-Davis Manifesto, Steiner, op. cit., 289; on Niagara Falls incident, Greeley, op. 
cit., II, 664-66. 
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These difficulties so impressed the restless and discontented 
leaders of the Republican party that they began a movement to 
reconsider the nominations made at Baltimore. ‘‘We must have 
another ticket to save us from utter overthrow,’’ said Horace 
Greeley on August 18.*° On that very day a committee met in New 
York City and arranged to send out a circular letter enclosing a 
petition for a new convention to be held at Cincinnati, Septem- 
ber 28. The expressed object of the proposed convention was 
“to concentrate the union strength on some one candidate who 
commands the confidence of the country, even by a new nomina- 
tion if necessary.’’ ** Henry Winter Davis, Salmon P. Chase, and 
David Dudley Field were the outstanding leaders of this move- 
ment which faded with the news of Sherman’s capture of 
Atlanta. 

Confronted with these difficulties and fully realizing the 
unpopularity of the war, President Lincoln nevertheless dis- 
played the utmost courage and tenacity. Realizing that the con- 
tinuation of the war was the chief issue of the election, he deter- 
mined to maintain his position of fighting to the bitter end even 
though it cost him the much sought for second term. On July 18, 
when he issued the call for another draft contrary to the advice 
of many of his friends who thought it would defeat him, he 
explained: ‘‘We must lose nothing even if I am defeated. I am 
quite willing the people should understand the issue. My re- 
election will mean that the rebellion is to be crushed by force of 
arms.’’ *® 

Though Lincoln was adamant in upholding the union cause, 
yet he was not unwilling to use diplomacy to bring to himself the 
crown of success in the November election. The removal of 
Montgomery Blair from the cabinet to propitiate Chase, the 
tender of Blair’s office to Horace Greeley, the proffer of the 
French mission to James Gordon Bennett, critical editor of the 
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New York Herald, presidential endorsement of Roscoe Conkling, 
brother-in-law of Horatio Seymour and Lincoln’s avowed enemy, 
together with Blair’s attempt to induce McClellan to withdraw 
from the campaign by offering him a military position — al] 
indicate the policy of Lincoln and his friends to present an united 
front in the interest of Republican success at the November elec- 
tion.*® Overtures about the vice-presidential nomination were 
even made to Henry Winter Davis on promise that he would 
support Lincoln. This he indignantly refused.” Horace Greeley, 
however, was of different stuff. A few days after he had received 
the offer of the Postmaster-General’s office, Greeley responded 
bravely in a two-column editorial in the Tribume, September 6: 


Henceforth we fly the banner of Abraham Lincoln for the next 
president. Mr. Lincoln has done seven eighths of the work after his 
fashion; there must be vigor and virtue enough left in him to do the 
other fraction. The work is in his hands. We must re-elect him and 
God helping us, we will. 


Political moves of this type were undoubtedly of some help to 
Lincoln but the closing days of August did not hold much pro- 
mise. When the postponed Democratic convention came together 
on August 29, gloomy reports of union losses gave hope to Me- 
Clellan and his associates. Since War Democrats of New York 
were mainly interested in McClellan’s candidacy, the task of 
providing a platform had been left chiefly to the Peace Demo- 
crats led by Clement L. Vallandigham of Ohio. Gideon Welles 
characterized the convention as made up of ‘‘ Extreme partisans 
of every hue, Whigs, Democrats, Know-Nothings, Conservatives, 
War men and Peace men, with a crowd of secessionists and 
traitors to stimulate action, all uniting as partisans, few as 
patriots. Among those present, there were very few influential 
names of persons who had public confidence but scoundrels, 
secret and open traitors of every color.’’™ 

August Belmont, a representative of the Rothschild’s Banking 
House, called the delegates to order; Governor Seymour of New 
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York was soon chosen permanent chairman. In his opening 
address, Seymour delivered a polished jeremiad against the 
Lincoln administration but his nicely turned phrases paled into 
insignificance beside the harsher sounding vociferations of the 
street corner critics who were assembled at Chicago.** With no 
difficulty General G. B. McClellan was nominated as the presi- 
dential candidate. As Welles said of McClellan: ‘‘It was a fore- 
gone conclusion and the bid and only nomination the opposition 
could make.’’ ** George H. Pendleton was elected to be McClel- 
lan’s running mate.** The only notable feature of the convention 
was the platform which represented the ideals of the Peace 
Democrats and their utter condemnation of the war. To the New 
York Tribune it seemed little less than treasonable: ‘‘In short, 
if Mr. Jeff. Davis had been platform-maker for the Chicago Con- 
vention, he could not have treated himself more tenderly nor his 
enterprise more gingerly than they have been in the actual Plat- 
form.’’ ** The Vallandigham plank in the Chicago platform call- 
ing for ‘‘an immediate cessation of hostilities’’ placed General 
McClellan in a most embarrassing position. Gideon Welles said 
of the Democratic action: ‘‘There is fatuity in nominating a 
general and a warrior in time of war on a peace platform.’’ 
McClellan was not prepared to accept such a platform without 
qualification. Moreover he was not willing to speak of the war 
as ‘‘four years of failure.’’ On June 15, less than three months 
before this convention, the general had delivered a finished ora- 
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tion at West Point in which he gave expression to his steadfast 
devotion to the Union and asked: 


Shall it be said in after ages that we lacked the vigor to complete 
the work thus begun? That, after all these noble lives freely given, 
we hesitated, and failed to keep straight on until our land was saved? 
Forbid it, Heaven, and give us truer hearts than that.** 


A number of his friends suggested that he repudiate the Chicago 
platform and make the contest on the strength of his own repn- 
tation.** But the ‘‘Little Napoleon’’ did not want to take such 
drastic action. His letter of acceptance indicated that he was not 
entirely in agreement with the Chicago platform but he did not 
totally repudiate it. In any event the General did not follow 
Vallandigham’s advice not ‘‘to insinuate even a little war”’ into 
his letter of acceptance.” 

Beginning with September the campaign was carried on with 
great vigor. The Republicans now had a tangible opposition 
against which to fight and the Chicago peace platform had 
aroused them thoroughly. Mass meetings were held day and 
night. One of the participants in describing these said: 


The campaign soon became one of great acrimony on both sides. 


Night and day, without cessation, young men like myself, in halls, 
upon street corners, and from cart-tails, were haranging, pleading, 
sermonizing, orating, arguing, and extolling our cause and our candi- 
date, and denouncing our opponents. A deal of oratory, elocution, 
rhetoric, declamation, and eloquence was hurled into the troubled air 
by speakers on both sides.* 


Many preachers, including Henry Ward Beecher, used their 
pulpits in support of the union cause.” There was evidence that 
Republicans were working for the party and the cause rather 
than for Abraham Lincoln. On September 18, Charles Sumner 
wrote: ‘‘If he [Lincoln] had patriotically withdrawn, and given 
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his support to any nominee, whoever he might be, — any one of 
a hundred names,—I am very sure the nominee would be 
elected.’’ °° 

Naturally there were many on both sides to claim the victory 
before election day.** But gradually Republican leaders came to 
the conviction of suecess based upon three primary events: the 
intense reaction of union men against the Chicago peace plat- 
form, the federal victories of Sherman and Farragut, and the 
successful issue of the state elections during September and 
October. Republican hatred of the Chicago platform even won 
men with such intense antipathy to Lincoln as Henry Winter 
Davis to the support of the Union cause. Leaders such as Gree- 
ley, Sumner, Chase, and David Dudley Field had but little choice 
to make after the popular reaction against the ‘‘copperhead 
platform’’ had become so generally apparent.” 

All evidence points to the tremendous influence of the union 
victories of September on the election. Sherman’s dynamic 
words, ‘‘Atlanta Ours and Fairly Won’’ together with the suc- 
cess of Farragut on the Mississippi may be said to have deter- 
mined the outcome of the election since the Chicago platform’s 
pronouncement of the failure of the war was now definitely con- 
tradicted. In the slangy but apt words of Seward: ‘‘Sherman 
and Farragut knocked the bottom out of’’ the Chicago plat- 
form. 

The state elections, coming in September and October, gave 
additional confidence to Union party men, for, beginning with the 
election in Vermont, September 6, followed by those in Maine, 
Pennsylvania, Indiana, Ohio, and Maryland, the Republicans 
were successful enough to anticipate the outcome of the presi- 
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dential contest. The October election in Pennsylvania was espe. 
cially important; Lincoln was so anxious over this election that 
several thousand union soldiers were furloughed home in order 
that they might vote — he could have carried the state without 
this vote.” 

Lincoln’s prospects had brightened. By October 2, Chase was 
prompted to write to Senator Sherman: ‘‘There is not now the 
slightest uncertainty about the election of Mr. Lincoln. The only 
question is by what popular and electoral majorities. May God 
grant that both may be so decisive as to turn every hope to rebel- 
lion to despair.’’ * A sudden change had come over the nation. 
It now seemed scarcely credible that in the early days of August, 


the New York Herald could have carried editorial sentences such 
as the following: 


The Republicans are still in a muss. The feeling against Old Abe is 
daily increasing. 

Abraham Lincoln has been ‘‘ weighed in the balances and found 
wanting.’’ His election was a rash experiment, his administration is a 
deplorable failure. 

Men were never more universally agreed upon any point than they 


are now agreed in disgust with the administration over this whole 
country. 


A remarkable change had come over the North; a month before 
election day, Lincoln felt assured of victory. Moreover Genera! 
McClellan was not unprepared for defeat, for just before the 
election he wrote: ‘‘If we lose, we lose like gentlemen.’’ ” 
Contrary to expectations election day passed without signal 
instances of riot or disorder. Major General Butler had issued 
an order in New York City where trouble was expected, guaran- 
teeing a free and peaceful election." There was considerable 
mention in the New York papers of the fraudulent voting of 
soldiers; a friend of McClellan claimed that bayonets were used 
to enforce falsification of election returns.”? But when considera- 
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tion is given to the turbulent times in which the election occurred, 
the minimum of irregularity during such a period of crisis occa- 
sions remark. The election returns were a source of genuine 
gratification to President Lincoln and his associates. The Pres- 
ident received a popular majority of 406,815 or 55.09% of the 
votes east. Twenty-five states recorded electoral votes and of 
these Lincoln received 212 and McClellan but 21. The only states 
wherein the votes were somewhat equally divided were New 
York, Pennsylvania, Delaware, and perhaps New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, and Oregon. New Jersey, Delaware, and Kentucky 
east their electoral votes for McClellan."* Greeley presents 
figures to show that, in as far as the soldier vote could be deter- 
mined, it was given to Lincoln, three to one.”* 

The reaction of Lincoln and McClellan to the election returns 
was typical of the spirit of each. In response to a serenade of 
Pennsylvanians on the evening of the election Lincoln said: 


I am thankful to God for this approval of the people; but while 
deeply grateful for this mark of their confidence in me, if I know my 
heart, my gratitude is free from any taint of personal triumph. I do 
not impugn the motives of any one opposed to me. It is no pleasure to 
me to triumph over any one, but I give thanks to the Almighty for this 
evidence of the people’s resolution to stand by free government and 
the rights of humanity.”® 


General MeClellan’s reaction was naturally different; writing to 
his brother, Sam, on November 10, he said: 


Yours of yesterday reached me in the evening. It is a noble letter 
and just such as would have been most grateful had I been depressed 
and in need of consolation. I value it none the less from the fact that 
I was fully prepared for the result and not in the slightest degree 
overcome by it. For my country’s sake, I deplore the result but the 
people have decided with their eyes wide open and I feel a great weight 
removed from my mind.” 
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Amica the general rejoicing over Lincoln’s victory, Seward, 
addressing a public meeting, declared: 


It [the election] has placed him [Lincoln] beyond the pale of 
human ambition. Henceforth all men will come to see him, as you and 
I have seen him —a true, loyal, patient, patriotic, and benevolent man. 
Having no longer any motive to malign or injure him detraction wil] 
cease, and Abraham Lincoln will take his place with Washington and 
Franklin, and Jefferson, and Adams, and Jackson, among the bene- 
factors of the country and of the human race.” 


The success of Lincoln in 1864 guaranteed that the war would 
be prolonged until the South was forced to concede victory to the 
Federal arms; at the same time it discouraged the Confederacy 
sufficiently to shorten the war. The returns powerfully impressed 
foreign powers with the strength of the government at Washing- 
ton. Reélection saved the name of Abraham Lincoln from 
ignominy and covered him with lasting honor, while the memory 
of McClellan has correspondingly suffered. The election of 1864 
stands out as one of the most decisive in the history of our 
republic.” 
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THE SILVER REPUBLICANS IN THE ELECTION OF 1896 
By Exmer E..is 


The long decline in commodity prices during the thirty years 
before 1896 was far reaching in its influence upon economic 
classes and sections. Not the least of the readjustments that it 
brought about was that within the Republican party. This organ- 
ization had weathered the storm of resumption without serious 
trouble, but the more definite sectional alignment upon the silver 
issue created a graver party problem. When protection could be 
made the basis for campaigns, as in 1888 and 1892, all was well, 
and compromise on silver coinage was possible; but the bitter 
fight over the repeal of the silver purchase act in 1893 broke the 
ties that bound some of the western leaders to their eastern col- 
leagues. They would have no more compromises on silver coin- 
age, and as soon as the party again was in a position to take the 
offensive in national politics that attitude was certain to manifest 
itself. 

The congressional elections of 1894 gave the Republicans a 
large majority in the House of Representatives and a near 
majority in the Senate. When Congress assembled in December, 
1895, this favorable position was used by the leaders in control 
of the party machinery to make the issue for the approaching 
presidential campaign. On the pretext of reéstablishing prosper- 
ity, they planned to carry through Congress a new tariff bill with 
rates above the Wilson-Gorman law, expecting President Cleve- 
land to veto it, and in the accompanying clamor create the issue 
to carry to the public the following autumn. More than that, the 
tariff bill would be concrete proof to the industrialists, the wool 
growers, and lead miners that Republican victory was a worthy 
cause. Free coinage could be cared for by a meaningless straddle 
in the historie manner. If the western Republicans wanted free 
coinage more than party success it was obvious strategy to 
defeat these plans. 

The large Republican majority in the House passed the Ding- 
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ley bill soon after Congress assembled, but the size of the group 
of western Republican members who voted against it was a 
warning that party unity might not prevail upon the question in 
the Senate, where the Republicans were dependent upon Populist 
votes for a majority. 

On January eighth, the Republican caucus voted unanimously 
to instruct the committee to report the Dingley bill without 
amendment. There was no opposition to this caucus action, but 
when the proposal was made to pledge all members not to 
attempt to amend the bill on the floor of the Senate — an attempt 
to pledge them not to add a free coinage amendment — the west- 
ern senators refused. Senator Henry M. Teller of Colorado 
announced to the caucus that he would never vote for another 
tariff bill unless it contained a free coinage provision. When 
asked if that were an ultimatum, he replied that it was. Other 
western senators supported Teller’s demand, although only Fred 
T. Dubois of Idaho was as emphatic in his declaration. The 
caucus broke up without an agreement. When the party press 
started the cry that the insurgents were acting contrary to their 
protectionist commitments, Teller replied for the group that the 
Dingley bill was not intended by its framers to become a law. 
‘*As this is a political play, we will play politics on our side.’’’ 

In order to force the insurgents to support the Dingley bill or 
assume open opposition to protection, and thus destroy their 
standing with the rank and file of the party, Senator Justin S. 
Morrill moved twice to take up that bill during the month of 
February. Both times the motion was defeated by the united 
opposition of Democrats, Populists, and five Republicans. These 
five were Teller, Dubois, Frank J. Cannon of Utah, and the two 
senators from Montana, Thomas H. Carter and Lee Mantle. In 
the bitter debate that followed, Teller declared that the silver 
Republicans could get along without the party as well as it could 
get along without them. Calling attention to Senator Sherman’s 
curious definition of Republican bimetallism as the gold standard 
with subsidiary silver coins, the Colorado Senator declared that 
the ‘*buneco game’’ on the silver question was over. It, and not 
protection, would be the issue in the coming campaign, and the 


1St. Louis Republic, January 9, 1896; The Nation (New York, 1865), LXIi 
(1896) , 43, 91-92. 
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West would not accept a straddle. Senator Carter of Montana, 
who was chairman of the National Republican Committee, placed 
himself on the same ground in somewhat more moderate terms. 
The break within the party in the Senate was now complete. It 
existed as definitely in the House, but the large Republican 
majority there made the silver men ineffective.’ 

While this debate » 1s in progress, Washington had been the 
scene of an important political gathering. Attempts to unite all 
the pro-silver forces behind an independent movement had been 
numerous in the past two years, and were now taking definite 
form. ‘‘ We have had quite enough middle of the road nonsense,’’ 
James Baird Weaver, Populist candidate for president in 1892, 
had written to William Jennings Bryan, silver Democrat.* On 
January twenty-second a conference called by the American 
Bimetallic Union met to organize a united silver party. Com- 
posed of a number of prominent silver advocates, including the 
leaders of the Nevada ‘‘Silver party,’’ and blessed by the attend- 
ance of a committee from the People’s party, who looked on but 
did not accept responsibility for the meeting, the conference 
‘rganized the National Silver party. It was arranged that its 
national nominating convention should be held at the same time 
and place as the People’s party. Definitely the new National 
Silver party was associated in the public mind with the Popu- 
lists. 

The insurgent Republicans realized that it would not add to 
their strength at home to appear to be drifting over to the 
People’s party, an organization most of them had been roundly 
denouncing the past four years. To prevent this impression from 
arising out of the coincidence of the conference at the very time 
the insurgent Republicans were demonstrating their freedom 
from party control, Senator Dubois of Idaho informed the Sen- 
ate and the country that the silver Republicans were not willing 
to follow Populist leadership in any organization. They differed 
from the People’s party, he declared, upon all questions except 
free coinage. They were protectionists above all other issues 


2 Cannon was absent when the first vote was taken. Congressional Record, 54 Cong., 
1 Sess., 1691, 2100-2101, 2151-62; Washington Post, February 26-28, 1896; St. Louis 
Republic, February 26, 27, 1896. 

8’ James B. Weaver to William J. Bryan, December 31, 1895, Bryan MSS. (in 
Library of Congress). 
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except free silver. Some days later, Congressman Charles §. 
Hartman of Montana made a speech in the House that was highly 
critical of almost all that the Populists stood for, in this way 
making clear that the break from the Republican party was not 
a case of deserting to an enemy.* 

While the tariff bill was before the finance committee, the 
westerners had assumed the aggressive. They issued a public 
statement addressed to the protected industrialists, urging the 
necessity of uniting the causes of silver and protection. They 
hoped to rally support to the program of silver and tariff from 
those manufacturers who were not closely associated with the 
bankers, and they were not completely disappointed. On March 
19 they arranged a meeting in Washington with a large group of 
Pennsylvania manufacturers who were chiefly interested in 
woolens. After addresses by Teller, Dubois, Carter, and others, 
most of those present endorsed the idea of uniting the demand 
for protection with one for free coinage. Although the Mann- 
facturers Club of Philadelphia criticized the action of these 
industrialists and opposed the plan, the measure of support they 
had received helped the insurgents to hold the doubtful and timid 
within their lines.° 

The Republican regulars were in no temper to allow Teller to 
lead the mining West out of the party without a struggle. They 
built fires behind the insurgents in their own states, and induced 
other politicians from that region to repudiate insurgency. The 
factor that gave the regulars their greatest strength was the 
well-founded expectation that the next president would be a 
Republican, and would have the usual patronage to distribute to 
the faithful. By pointing to President Cleveland’s advocacy of 
the gold standard as the only alternative to Republican policy, 
and emphasizing the tariff issues of local importance, they could 
make a strong appeal to an electorate traditionally Republican. 
Although the insurgents had popular and press support in the 
West in great abundance it is easy to over-emphasize the senti- 


ment for repudiating the party that existed among western 
Republicans. 


4St. Louis Republic, January 22, February 14, 1896; Washington Post, January 
23, 24, February 14, 1896. 


5 Washington Post, March 20, 31, 1896; St. Louis Globe-Democrat, March 20, 
April 1, 1896; Cong. Record, 54 Cong., 1 Sess., append., 85. 
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The insurgents centered their principal efforts in their state 
conventions upon getting endorsements of their action on the 
Dingley bill. It seems clear that they also wanted, along with 
their selection as delegates to the national convention, a com- 
mand or at least permission to bolt if the monetary plank was 
unsatisfactory. But this last was farther than any state conven- 
tion would go, and only one gave permission to bolt in any 
definite way. The conventions in Idaho and Montana approved 
of the action of the insurgents on the tariff, but refused to pledge 
their delegations to a bolt on the financial issue. Most of the 
conventions passed off with mere declarations in favor of free 
coinage. The most extreme steps were forced upon the Colorado 
meeting by Senator Teller. Challenged by Senator E. O. Wolcott’s 
announcement that he would not bolt the party no matter what 
the monetary plank was, Teller stated his intentions definitely 
on the twenty-ninth of April. He would bolt the party if it did 
not declare for free coinage. ‘‘ As I speak, so I will vote.’’ Shortly 
afterwards in a public letter to the chairman of the Colorado 
state committee he laid down the conditions under which he 
would be a delegate to the national convention. ‘‘The state con- 
vention,’’ he wrote, ‘‘should act with the full knowledge that I 
do not intend to support a candidate on a gold-standard platform 
or ona platform of doubtful construction.’’ ° The Colorado con- 
vention was badly divided on the question, but finally adopted 
as part of their platform a statement that is unique in American 
politics: ‘*The delegates selected by this convention are hereby 
instructed to act in harmony with the views of Honorable Henry 
M. Teller as to the course to be pursued by the Colorado delega- 
tion in the national convention .. .’’ Not instructions to bolt, 
but it placed in Teller’s hands the power to force the delegation 
to walk out if he wished. In spite of this resolution, his intimate 
friends repeatedly wrote him that, with one exception, the other 
delegates had no intention of bolting under any circumstances.’ 

The lack of specific instructions created considerable doubt 
among the insurgents as to the proper course to pursue at the 
national convention. Some did not want to bolt until instructed 


® Cong. Rec., 54 Cong., 1 Sess., 4553-62; Rocky Mountain News, May 8, 1896. 

7 Rocky Mountain News, May 12, 16, 17, 22, 1896; E. M. Ammons to T. F. Daw- 
son, May 15, 1896; Will B. Coe to Henry M. Teller, May 18, 1896; S. W. Dorsey to 
id., June 4, 1896, Teller MSS. (in the State Museum, Denver, Colorado). 
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to do so, and up to the hour that the small group walked out of 
the convention hall, no one knew how many would follow Teller. 
Apparently many did not make their final decision until the 
crisis came.® 

The growing prospect during April and May that the Demo- 
cratic convention would adopt a free coinage platform raised a 
problem of great importance to the insurgent Republicans. It 
was all very well to plan to bolt from the Republican organiza- 
tion and to function for a time as an independent group if the 
Democrats were also pledged to a gold standard or a straddle 
platform; but it was much more serious to bolt the old party in 
order to take a position in line with its chief opposition. In the 
latter case the bolters would be between the devil of going over 
to the hereditary enemy, and the deep blue sea of obstructing the 
success of the policy that had caused their revolt. Teller was 
ready to accept the first alternative as his correspondence shows, 
but his younger colleagues were not, and the policy which they 
followed was a compromise that protected the interests of their 
state organizations. In this unsatisfactory position they enjoyed 
what comfort company could give them; for the Populists were 
in a similar position. If the Democrats declared for free coinage, 
they too would have the delectable choice of committing suicide 
as a political organization or impeding the success of their most 
important policy. Nor did the silver Democrats, even with their 
remarkable successes in state conventions, have an inviting 
prospect. Repudiating their own party’s record as they would 
do, and splitting their organization, chance of success in the 
election was small at best. The only hope they could have of 
winning lay in a complete union of all the disaffected Republi- 
eans and the Populists behind the Democratic ticket. This made 
them open to suggestions of compromise. 

Conferences of the factional leaders in Washington resulted 
in a tentative understanding among certain southern Democratic 
leaders, the insurgent Republicans, the leaders of the National 
Silver party, and a group of Populists. Although it was not 
reduced to exact terms a general agreement seems to have been 
entered upon. The insurgent Republicans would bolt the St. 


8 As late as June 15, former Senator John J. Ingalls thought a bolt ‘‘hardly 
creditable.’’ New York Journal, June 15, 1896. 
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Louis convention and organize a political party. At the Demo- 
cratic convention at Chicago an attempt would be made to secure 
the presidential nomination for Senator Teller. If successful the~ 
silver Republicans, Populists, and National Silver party would 
also nominate him, and a union of the free coinage forces would 
be effected without destroying any of the political organizations 
involved. If a Democrat were named at Chicago the silver Re- 
publican, Populist, and National Silver parties would unite upon 
a common candidate, or at least so the silver Republicans and 
Populists assured themselves.° 

The Republican convention opened on June 16, and to it came 
those silver Republicans who were delegates, and others like 
Congressman Charles A. Towne of Minnesota, who had not been 
so honored. Teller announced for the silver men that there would 
be no bolt unless the convention officially accepted an unsatis- 
factory monetary plank. In that event, however, they would 
quietly withdraw. 

The first contest was in the committee on resolutions and its 
sub-committee on finance, where the silver cause was presented 
with dogged but useless persistence. Free coinage was voted 
down in the whole committee, forty-one to ten. Substitutes for 
free coinage, like a plank uniting silver and protection, and one 
favoring the coinage of the American product suffered a like 
fate. Only North Carolina among the states outside of the Rocky 
Mountain region stood consistently with the silver men. The 
gold standard plank that eventually went into the platform was 
adopted with its conciliatory pledge to attempt an international 
agreement to secure bimetallism. It was also agreed that Teller 
would be recognized on the floor of the convention to advocate 
a minority report. 

The next day the platform was presented to the convention, 
and Teller immediately moved his free coinage substitute. He was 
given the floor, and used his time to justify himself and his asso- 

® At a private dinner in April, Congressman Francis G. Newlands urged this plan 
upon Senators Cockrell, Bacon, Jones of Arkansas, and Blackburn, and Congressmen 
Bailey and Dinsmore. St. Louis Republic, April 28, 1896. Statements of A. J. 
Warner, St. Louis Globe-Democrat, June 4, 1896; of J. H. MeDowell, ibid., July 2, 
1896; of William M. Stewart, Rocky Mountain News, June 11, 1896. ‘‘I see that 
Teller has carried out the program, so far, all right.’’ Marion Butler to William 


M. Stewart, June 24, 1896, in Effie Mona Mack, ‘‘Life and Letters of William 


Morris Stewart’? (unpublished doctoral dissertation, in University of California 
Library, 1930), 268. 
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ciates who would walk out when the majority agreed to the gold 
standard platform. ‘‘You may doubt my judgment... but 
shall I doubt it?’’ he asked. When he sat down, his substitute 
was tabled by a majority of eight to one. The committee report 
was then adopted and Senator Cannon, the youngest of the 
insurgents, secured the platform to read a statement justifying 
the course of the delegates about to walk out. Cannon had to read 
against constant interruption which became an uproar as he 
concluded. With the delegates on their feet singing and cat- 
calling, Teller and Cannon left the platform and marched out of 
the hall accompanied by delegates, alternates, and newspaper- 
men. Although more spectacular and dramatic than Teller had 
anticipated, its size was disappointingly small. Only one dele- 
gate from Montana, Congressman Hartman, walked out. Senator 
Carter, who had worked with the insurgents up to this point, 
remained in his seat. Senator Mantle did likewise, but a short 
time afterwards he too announced his withdrawal from the Re- 
publican party and adherence to the bolters. R. F. Pettigrew of 
South Dakota, a silver senator who had not been working with 
the insurgents up to this point, walked out with them and helped 
to make up for the loss of Carter.*® 

What the bolters lacked in numbers they made up in those 
spiritual compensations that go with defiance of the powers that 
be. As they walked out, Charles A. Towne reminded a reporter 
that it was the anniversary of Waterloo, an ominous date for the 
Napoleon who was about to be nominated by the Republican con- 
vention. While the feeling of exultation was upon them they met 
and organized the Silver Republican party. They issued an 
address to the public in which they restated the argument for 
silver coinage, and their reasons for bolting. It invoked the 
union of all parties still to hold conventions in order to reéstab- 
lish bimetallism. To these conventions they offered the name of 


10 There is considerable confusion over the number of delegates who walked out 
of the convention, and the number usually given — thirty-four — is not supported by 
the evidence. Thomas F. Dawson, writing a tribute to Teller in 1898, set the number 
at twenty-five, just one more than a count reveals. The confusion is caused by alter- 
nates and others joining in the march from the hall, and by the substitution of 
alternates for delegates in the subsequent voting in the convention. Charles A. 
Towne, it was reported, borrowed an alternate’s badge in order to join in the march 
from the convention. Thomas F. Dawson, Senator Teller (Washington, 1898), 21; 
St. Louis Republic, June 19, 1896; St. Louis Globe-Democrat, June 19, 1896. 
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Henry M. Teller as a candidate for President, upon whom all of 
, them, silver Republicans, Democrats, Populists, and members of 
the National Silver party could unite. A group of Populists who 
had gathered at St. Louis for that purpose also issued an address 
calling upon the Populists and other silver advocates to come to 
the support of Teller as the union candidate of the bimetallists. 
H. C. Taubeneck, the chairman of the party’s national com- 
mittee, and several other leaders of importance were among its 
twenty-six signers.” 

The Silver Republican strategy was now plain to any who 
cared to understand it. They had a common political interest 
with the Populist party. That was to force Teller upon the 
Democratic convention as its candidate. Failing this they would 
join with the Populists and National Silver party and sponsor 
Teller’s candidacy against the two old parties. With the excep- 
tion of Teller, himself, they all felt that they could not support a 
Democrat, even one pledged to free coinage. The reason is not 
far to seek. Each Silver Republican had been fighting Democratic 
political machines at home too long to expect any mercy from 
them if they enlisted in their ranks. The Populists, particularly 
those in the South, were in a similar predicament. The nomina- 
tion of a bolting Republican was a different matter, and if the 
Silver Republicans and Populists could avoid the necessity of 
choosing between supporting a regular Democratic candidate 
pledged to free coinage, and opposition to such a candidate their 
path would be much easier. 

In carrying out their plans after the bolt at St. Louis, Senator 
Dubois went to Springfield, Illinois, to interview Governor John 
P. Altgeld, who was expected to be the dominant leader in the 
Democratic convention. After an interview he wrote a hopeful 
letter to Teller, which shows that Altgeld was receptive, but as 
yet not ready to commit himself. Senator Pettigrew went to 
Arkansas from St. Louis to confer with Senator James K. Jones, 
the leader of the southern free coinage Democrats. They jour- 
neyed to Chicago together, and Pettigrew, seldom optimistic, 
wrote Teller: ‘‘It all depends upon Illinois and Ohio. If they say 
you ean carry those states you will be nominated.’’ ” 


11 8t. Louis Post-Dispatch, June 19, 1896; St. Louis Republic, June 19-21, 1896. 
12 Pettigrew to Teller, June 28, 1896; Dubois to id., June 26, 1896, Teller MSS. 
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At Chicago, the Silver Republicans established headquarters 
from which to make their fight for Teller. About it as the con. 
vention was assembling were gathered every important Silver 
Republican except Teller, a number of prominent Populists 
including Taubeneck and James Baird Weaver, the leaders of 
the National Silver party, as well as several free coinage Demo. 
crats who had declared openly for Teller. They tried to accom. 
plish their purpose by two arguments. Without Teller as the 
presidential nominee, they urged, neither the Silver Republicans 
nor Populists could be induced to support the Democratic ticket. 
Furthermore, Teller was the candidate most likely to carry cer- 
tain necessary states such as California, Michigan, Illinois, and 
Ohio. These were forceful arguments. As the convention was 
assembling only R. P. Bland and Governor Horace Boise were 
more prominently discussed as candidates than Teller, who three 
weeks before had been a delegate at the Republican convention." 

The attitude of the Democratic leaders toward Teller’s nom- 
ination was frankly utilitarian. The southerners were generally 
for him, as his candidacy, even though it did not strengthen the 
national ticket enough to secure a victory, would at least make 
sure that their present danger in local politics, the People’s 
party, would be placed in a very weak position. Many of them 
also had grateful memories of the death of the Lodge Force bill. 
On the other hand, the western delegates did not want Teller, 
even though they admitted that it would strengthen the ticket in 
their region. They could see no profit in naming a candidate 
who might help turn their state organizations over to the bolting 
Republicans and Populists. 

The campaign managers of the other candidates turned their 
weapons on the new competitor. The rumors of a senatorial 
cabal to stampede the convention to Teller were used as back- 
ground for an appeal to the delegates to let none but tried Demo- 
erats be considered. This powerful plea was reénforced by 
appeals to party history, and the ghost of Horace Greeley was 


13 Teller never seemed to take his candidacy seriously, and reporters and friends 
were continually quoting him to the effect that he would support any reputable free 
coinage Democrat, and that he thought his own candidacy ‘‘injudicious.’’ These 
statements handicapped Dubois greatly. Chicago Daily Tribune, July 1, 1896; St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat, July 4, 1896; St. Louis Post-Dispatch, July 6, 1896; Raleigh 
News and Observer (quoting the Baltimore Sun), July 9, 1896; Mack, op. cit., 270-71. 
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brought into the convention strategy to frighten the delegates 
away from the temptation Senator Dubois was holding out to 
them. In spite of these handicaps, Teller’s prospects were fairly 
bright as late as the seventh of July. At that time the Georgia 
delegation was favorable to his candidacy, although in accord- 
ance with the accepted strategy they expected to vote for some 
Democrat on the first ballot. Louisiana and Alabama were gen- 
erally understood to be prepared to take similar action. John R. 
McLean of Ohio, himself a favorite son, openly declared his 
preference for Teller. But most important of all was the chal- 
lenge the Populists and Silver Republicans had presented to the 
convention. Nominate Teller or we will place a free coinage 
ticket in the field, they declared in personal statements and in 
signed public addresses. They would not support either Bland 
or Boise, and said so publicly in order that there could be no 
retreat. If the challenge was more than a bluff it presented a 
serious problem for the more thoughtful delegates. The National 
Silver party leaders were just as enthusiastic for Teller, but 
cannily left their future course open. 

Another important figure was the ‘‘dark horse’’ candidate, 
William Jennings Bryan —a dark horse only to the press and 
public it happens, as his papers reveal an astonishing number of 
pledges of support from individual delegates, the result of two 
years of active campaigning. He was on excellent terms with 
the Populists, the Silver Republicans, and the National Silver- 
ites. Next to Teller, the great Populist daily, The Rocky Moun- 
tain News, favored Bryan as,the silver candidate. Shortly after 
the convention opened, Josephus Daniels succeeded in swinging 
the North Carolina delegation, which had been suspected of 
Teller sympathies, over to Bryan. This gave the Nebraskan’s 
candidacy possibilities, and the delegates and observers became 
interested.*® 


14 John F. Shafroth to Teller, July 3, 1896; A. M. Stevenson to id., July 5, 1896; 
Francis G. Newlands to id., July 8, 1896; C. 8. Thomas to id., July 14, 1896, Teller 
MSS.; Rocky Mountain News, July 7, 1896; St. Louis Globe-Democrat, July 2, 6, 
1896; Chieago Daily Tribune, July 4-8, 1896; Atlanta Constitution, July 4, 8, 1896; 
Raleigh News and Observer, July 1, 4, 9, 1896. 

1° The pledges to support Bryan were numerous from the West and South. Some 
Populists, such as James Baird Weaver, had already told friends that they would 
support Bryan on the Democratic ticket. (L. W. Rissler to Bryan, May 16, 1896.) 
Josephus Daniels was for Bryan as early as June 1, 1895, and on April 30, 1896, he 
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Now the question of supporting Bryan as the Democratic 
nominee was put to the Populists and Silver Republicans. The 
Republican bolters announced their refusal, but they did not 
sound as threatening as they had the day before. The Populist 
leaders at Chicago were in a serious quandary. They realized 
that they were gambling wildly on Teller, and if Bland were 
nominated they would be in a difficult position. Bryan as a can- 
didate was much better. He had advocated bolting the Demo- 
cratic ticket if the convention failed to declare for free coinage, 
and in that way had classified himself with those who put the 
issue above partisan advantage. Furthermore, they had not 
publicly declared they would not support him. Reluctantly a 
large group of the Populists had to admit on July 8, that they 
could not oppose Bryan. 

Here then was the logical candidate, the one life-long Demo- 
erat who could unite the silver forces behind him. All the strategy 
and labor the Silver Republicans had put into the Teller boom 
was now deflected to Bryan. As Teller’s chances declined, Bry- 
an’s increased. The southern delegations prepared to support 
Teller shifted to Bryan. The morning of July 9 found Bryan 
with Bland and Boise among the probable nominees. Before 

~nightfall Bryan’s forensic abilities had decided the contest.” 

Realizing the danger of failure and fearing that Teller would 
insist on supporting any Democrat pledged to free coinage, 
Dubois, Hartman, Pettigrew, and Towne addressed him a joint 
telegram before the balloting began. ‘‘We have the right,’’ they 
declared, ‘‘ and do insist that you shall make no declaration of 
any kind after the final action of this convention until you con- 
sult with your truest & best friends and with the men who in your 
judgment are the most earnestly devoted to the cause of silver.’’ 

When the news of Bryan’s nomination reached Teller, he 
telegraphed Dubois at Chicago. ‘‘It is a great mistake not 
to endorse Bryan at once. We will be compelled to do so. 
I will not be a party to a divided silver vote.’’ ‘‘We must say 


promised Bryan the support of the North Carolina delegation. Daniels to Bryan, 
June 1, 1895, April 30, 1896, Bryan MSS. Rocky Mountain News, June 13, 1896. 

16‘*The Populists, despairing at last of winning with Teller, who has gone lame, 
have given notice that they will back Bryan . . .’’ Chicago Daily Tribune, July 9, 
1896; William J. and Mary B. Bryan, The Memoirs of William Jennings Bryan 
(Philadelphia, 1925), 105-106. 
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nothing,’’ Dubois wired back, ‘‘Many of your best friends are 
involved .. .?’*” 

In order to formulate a plan of action, many of the Silver Re- 
publican leaders at Chicago decided to go to Colorado and consult 
with Teller. Pettigrew, who could not go for a time, expressed 
the opinion of the group at Chicago when he wrote to Teller: 

‘‘T feel sure that in the interest of the cause for which we are 
contending we cannot indorse Bryan and must name you at St. 
Louis on the 22nd. Bryan is a free trader and the platform 
indorses the Wilson bill with no duty on wool and but little duty 
on other farm products and in order to save Kansas, California, 
Washington, Oregon, Montana, North and South Dakota we 
must join the populists in another ticket, and after McKinley is 
beaten unite our electors on some man for President. If we 
should indorse Bryan, McKinley is sure to be elected and the 
‘cause’ is dead for years to come. You must run to save the 
Senate.’’ ** 

Chairman Taubeneck of the Populists was not satisfied with 
Bryan’s nomination, and went to his own convention at St. Louis 
prepared to make a separate nomination, preferably of Teller. 
He hoped to unite the Silver Republican and National Silver 
parties upon his candidate. How far the Silver Republicans about 
Teller’s headquarters had committed themselves to this program 
cannot be determined, but it is highly probable that Taubeneck 
had adequate reasons to expect their codperation. When the 
Silver Republicans reached Colorado they found Teller abso- 
lutely against any action except endorsing the Democratic ticket. 
The position in which the Silver Republicans found themselves 
was far from happy. ‘‘It is a delicate situation,’’ Dubois wrote 
Teller, ‘‘for it will be fatal if we divide our forces. I mean fatal 
to some of our little band, and hurtful in the future for silver.’’ 

In order to prevent the Populists from taking «ny ill advised 
action at St. Louis, Teller addressed letters to several of the 
leaders who favored an independent nomination, urging them to 
support Bryan. To the leader of the Colorado delegates, Thomas 
M. Patterson, he gave a letter to be used at the convention. ‘‘I 


17 Dubois, Hartman, Pettigrew, Towne to Teller (telegram), July 7, 1896; F. J. 
Cannon to id., July 9, 1896; Dubois to id. (telegram), July 10, 1896; (copy) Teller 
to Dubois (telegram), July 10, 1896, Teller MSS. 

18 Pettigrew to Teller, July 10, 1896, ibid. 
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will not be a party to any movement to divide the friends of 
silver in this campaign,’’ it declared, ‘‘and if we fail to concep. 
trate on Mr. Bryan . . . the fault will not be with the friends of 
silver who heretofore acted with the republican party.’’ 

The rapid drift of sentiment toward Bryan in the West reén- 
forced the arguments of Teller, and brought the reluctant Silver 
Republicans around to support the Democratic nominees. In 
order to prevent an independent nomination by the Populist and 
National Silver parties, the Silver Republican leaders’ meeting 
in Colorado issued a public address just before the conventions 
at St. Louis opened. The address was a declaration of the bolt- 
ers’ loyalty to the old ideals of the Republican party, and a pro- 
testation of their devotion to bimetallism. ‘‘We urge all friends 
of gold and silver as standard money . . .’’ they concluded, ‘‘to 
give to Mr. Bryan and Mr. Sewall their hearty support. In advis- 
ing this course we do not consider it necessary that they shall 
abandon or surrender their political views on other questions.’ 

The situation from the standpoint of the Republican party 
bolters was very unsatisfactory. Their first necessity was to fill 
out the skeleton political party they had created in order to hold 
those supporters to whom the name Republican had an attractive 
appeal, and also to keep an organization under their own control 
in order to have some means of bargaining with the Democratic 
and Populist parties. For this purpose they organized a party in 
most of the mountain states and in several others where silver 
sentiment was strong among Republicans. Little difficulty was 
experienced in fusion with the Democrats and Populists on a 
common slate of presidential electors pledged to Bryan, but in 
many states no satisfactory arrangements were found possible 
upon the state ticket. The Populists and Democrats in Idaho 
united against the Silver Republicans in the state campaigns. In 
Montana and Nebraska legal obstactles kept their party off the 
ballot. The state contest in Colorado was among three groups, 
the regular Republicans, a fusion party of Democrats and Silver 


19 Dubois to Teller, July 13, 1896; Dubois to Taubeneck, July 13, 1896; Teller to 
id., July 13, 1896; id. to Marion Butler, July 15, 1896; id. to Bryan, July 15, 1896; 
id. to T. M. Patterson, July 16, 1896, ibid. Except for the first these letters are 
copies. 

20 Dubois to Telf&r, July 15, 1896; Teller to Bryan, July 22, 1896 (copy); orig 
inal draft of Manitou address, ibid. 
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Republicans, and another fusion party of the National Silverites 
and Populists. In Utah and Montana close relations were main- 
tained with the regular Republicans on the state ticket. The 
attention of the Silver Republicans for the remainder of the 
campaign was thus largely confined to local politics and directed 
in some states primarily toward maintaining a local organization 
against the forays of Democrats, Populists, National Silverites, 
and regular Republicans. 

The Silver Republicans contributed two sources of strength to 
the Bryan campaign. In the West they helped to carry certain 
states where the division was close. The slender Democratic 
majorities in South Dakota, Washington, and Wyoming, at least, 
would have failed to materialize without the Silver Republicans’ 
work. The other contribution was to the general campaign. Next 
in importance to Bryan’s own speaking tours were Teller’s 
appearances. The Democratic national committee kept the Colo- 
rado senator on the platform in the Middle West for the most 
important period of the campaign.” 

The results were generally disastrous to the insurgents. Not 
only was Bryan defeated, but the fusion tickets in most states 
left the Silver Republicans in a weak bargaining position. Charles 
A. Towne was defeated for reélection in Minnesota, although the 
Silver Republican candidate for governor, John Lind, ran far 
ahead of the presidential ticket. Except in South Dakota the 
organization scored no victories outside of the Rocky Mountain 
states. Congressman Hartman’s reélection was the sole victory 
in Montana. In Idaho, William E. Borah, their candidate for 
congressman, was defeated by a Populist, and a combination of 
Democrats and Populists defeated Dubois’ campaign for reélec- 
tion to the Senate. Fusion among the silver parties was most 
successful in Washington, and as a result James Hamilton Lewis, 
Democrat, and William C. Jones, Silver Republican, were sent to 
Congress and a Populist elected governor. Teller was reélected 
to the Senate from Colorado, and the one silver Republican con- 
gressman from that state, John F. Shafroth, also retained his 
seat. Of the five congressmen who had taken an active part in 
the bolt from the Republican party, only two were returned to 


21 Daniel J. Campau to Teller, November 2, 1896; Pettigrew to id., November 7, 
1896; Dubois to id., November 11, 1896, ibid. 
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the next Congress; of the five senators, one was reélected, one 
defeated, and the other three held over for the remainder of 
their terms, but never secured reélection. 

The organization the Silver Republicans had built up played 
an important role in local politics in the mining states until the 
election of 1902. As a factor of national importance it had some 
influence in the election of 1900. But essentially it was a tempo- 
rary expedient rather than a political party. There is a great 
deal of truth in the analysis of the organization made by a 
National Silver party orator in 1897. ‘‘There is no such party,” 
he declared. ‘‘It represents nothing. In stock parlance it would 
be called a maverick — or, better still, it may be likened to a 
mule; it has no ancestry and no hope of posterity.’’ *? Most of its 
leaders eventually went over to Bryan’s party, and carried with 
them enough former Republicans to make the majority party in 

-several of the mining states Democratic. 


22 Dawson, op. cit., 53. 
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Tuer Motivation oF THE WiuMmort Proviso 


By Ricuarp R. STENBERG 


David Wilmot, a representative from the Bradford district in 
northeastern Pennsylvania, offered to the President’s two mil- 
lion bill, August 8, 1846, a proviso prohibiting slavery in terri- 
tory to be acquired from Mexico. He moved it on his own initi- 
ative, but his motive has never been satisfactorily explained. 
Although no search for Wilmot’s motives seemed necessary so 
long as Jacob Brinkerhoff of Ohio was thought to be the real 
author of the proviso, Edward Channing has pertinently 
inquired why an administration Democrat like Wilmot should 
have been induced to accept the invidious task of introduction.’ 

The legend of Brinkerhoff’s authorship, springing from his 
letter of 1868 to Henry Wilson, was given currency by the lat- 
ter’s History of the Slave Power.’ In a letter published in Sep- 
tember, 1846, written just after the proviso session, Brinkerhoff 
was more cautious if not a whit more modest than after Wilmot’s 
death. In order to bask in the northern popularity of the provise 
he ambiguously announced that he had written the draft of the 
proviso ‘‘after conversations with various representatives from 
the free states’’ and had given it to Wilmot, leaving the impres- 
sion that he was the author or the co-author.’ James Schouler 
and Charles B. Going have conclusively shown Wilmot’s initi- 
ative, and shown that contemporaries did not impugn his author- 
ship.* In speeches in 1847 Wilmot told how he first suggested 


1 Edward Channing, History of the United States (New York, 1905-25), V, 562. 

2Henry Wilson, History of the Rise and Fall of the Slave Power in America 
(Boston, 1874-77), II, 16; Charles E. Hamlin, The Life and Times of Hannibal 
Hamlin (Cambridge, 1899), 156, 157; George P. Garrison, Westward Extension 
(New York, 1906), 255, 256. 

’ Brinkerhoff to Glessner, September 16, 1846, in Columbus Ohio Statesman, Octo- 
ber 2, 1846. It has been assumed that Brinkerhoff induced ‘‘ pro-Southern’’ Wilmot 
to introduce a measure which he himself could not move without more certainly damn- 
ing it in southern eyes. 

4 James Schouler, History of the United States (New York, 1908-13), V, 67, 69; 
Charles B. Going, David Wilmot: Free Soiler (New York, 1924), 117-41. 
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the idea at dinner to three or four friends, later that day sub- 
mitted it to a caucus of northern Democrats and Whigs, and iy 
the evening moved the proviso as a rider to Polk’s two million 
bill.’ Of the several drafts presented in Wilmot’s caucus Brin- 
kerhoff’s ‘‘draft of the Proviso happened to be adopted as the 
best, and that is all,’’ to quote Brinkerhoff’s frank admission. 

No plausible motive has yet been assigned to Wilmot. Going 
thinks that he was motivated simply by humanitarian or moral 
opposition to slavery, and cites his statement when he introduced 
the proviso that it was high time to check the expansion of a 
great national evil. Wilmot’s previous votes for the annexation 
of Texas and against all efforts of the anti-slavery men Going 
does not consider inconsistent with his putative free-soil sym- 
pathies, for he accepts Wilmot’s public avowal of ‘‘legalistic’’ 
acceptance of slavery where it already existed in Texas and the 
Old South.’ Yet the northern antagonism to annexation, which 
in New England threatened disunion, was largely excited by the 
very fact that slavery was already in Texas, for it was essenti- 
ally a question of sectional rivalry and power. No great anxiety 
over slavery had previously disturbed ‘‘pro-southern’’ Wilmot, 
though in justifying his anti-slavery proviso in Congress he 
naturally ventured no other than the moral plea. His ulterior 
motive must be divined from political circumstances; undoubt- 
edly his impulse was more than ethical, for sincere and radical 
free-soil conscience never sprouted and blossomed in a day. If 
a measure merely against slavery, it was uncalled-for, or a bit 
‘‘previous’’; as Buchanan said, ‘‘Mr. Wilmot was so eager to 
introduce this new subject for anti-slavery agitation, that he 
could not await the regular course of events.’’’ 

The motives once assigned to Brinkerhoff for what Wilmot 
did were a little moral zeal, much chagrin at southern partiality 
for their sectional interests and their slight regard for northern 
and western welfare, and anger at the pro-southern bent of the 


5 New York Tribune, October 29, 1847; New York Weekly Tribune, November 6, 
1847; Schouler, op. cit.; Going, op. cit., 134, 135. John Quincey Adams would have 
tacked the ‘‘ Jefferson Proviso’’ to the Oregon bill in 1843 if the other members of 
the House Committee on Foreign Affairs had permitted him. Charles F. Adams (ed.), 
Memoirs of John Quincy Adams (Philadelphia, 1874-77), XI, 318. 

6 Going, op. cit., 50-53; Congressional Globe, 29 Cong., 1 Sess., 1214. 

7‘*Mr. Buchanan’s Administration,’’ in John B. Moore, The Writings of James 
Buchanan (Philadelphia, 1911), XII, 10. 
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Polk administration. The slave soil of Texas had been acquired 
at the cost of a war which promised more southern territory, 
while Oregon was curtailed at 49° despite the loud protest of 
western patriots for ‘‘fifty-four forty or fight’’; the river and 
harbor bill had been vetoed by ‘‘Young Hickory,’’ and the 
Walker ‘‘tariff treachery’’ had been fostered to please the 
“eotton lords.’’ The Ohio Democrat presumably had sought 
sweet revenge and the restoration of the sectional balance by 
seizing for ‘‘freedom’”’ the territory soon to be acquired.‘ 

These irritants undoubtedly made the Wilmot Proviso res 
grata to many a northern man, but they could hardly have 
motivated Wilmot, as he had supported the administration on 
all of them, even the tariff. He would not admit ‘‘that our title 
to the whole of Oregon is clear and unquestioned . . . What 
means this negotiation of the last twenty-seven years if there is 
not something in the Oregon controversy about which we may 
honorably negotiate? ... What these three distinct offers to 
compromise on the 49th parallel?’’ He saw the demand for 
“fifty-four forty’’ rejected by men ‘‘of larger experience.’’ Said 
he: ‘‘I am no croaker against the South. I have suffered abuse 
for her constitutional rights. ... I am not insensible to the 
claims of the South upon my affection and respect.’’ Polk’s veto 
of the harbor bill seemed to meet ‘‘the expectations of the 
party,’’ and Wilmot voted against the attempt to pass it over the 
veto. He had also favored the annexation of Texas.° 

Wilmot’s support of the low Walker tariff in July, 1846, the 
last support he gave the administration, put him in a difficult 
situation. Pennsylvania, a protectionist stronghold and a pivotal 
state in presidential campaigns, had been won over by Polk in 


8’ Upon the Brinkerhoff legend Clark E. Persinger based his thesis that the proviso 
was the Ohioan’s angry reply to southern Democrats for repudiating a ‘‘ bargain of 
1844’? made at the Baltimore Convention. He believes that southern men pledged 
support to ‘‘all of Oregon’’ in return for the northwesterners’ promise to aid in the 
immediate annexation of Texas. ‘‘ The ‘ Bargain of 1844’ as the Origin of the Wilmot 
Proviso,’’ in American Historical Association Report, 1911, I, 189-95. But it would 
seem that such an agreement was confined to Robert J. Walker and a few other 
southern politicians to gain enough votes in the Northwest to nominate their ‘‘new 
man,’’ Polk, and that the measures were coupled in the platform resolutions to 
unite the South and West in the campaign. It has been assumed that Brinkerhoff’s 
tiff with the President over patronage furnished a personal reason for obstruction. 
Milo M. Quaife (ed.), Diary of James K. Polk (Chicago, 1910), I, 497, 498. 

* Going, op. cit., 69, 72, 74; Cong. Globe, 29 Cong., 1 Sess., 1185. 
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1844 by his clever letter to Kane of Philadelphia favoring inci. 
dental protection.” ‘‘ Polk, Dallas and the tariff of 1842”’ having 
earried the state, Secretary of State Buchanan and Vice. 
President Dallas were considered as added security against a 
radical tariff change. When Polk, through Secretary Walker, 
disclosed his true policy, Pennsylvania was vastly indignant. 
Wilmot was the sole member of the House from Pennsylvania to 
oppose the continuance of the tariff of 1842 and to vote for the 
Walker bill, this in disregard of the Pennsylvania legislature’s 
tariff resolutions, which declared the revenue from the act of 
1842 ‘‘no more than sufficient’’ for proper government. 

Gideon Welles observed that Wilmot for his tariff stand ‘‘was 
severely censured by many from his own state. . . . On many 
accounts Mr. Wilmot was not entirely satisfied with the position 
in which he was placed . . . and felt most strongly, what he con- 
ceived the injustice of southern Democrats to their associates of 
the North. . . . The laudations of southern papers and southern 
men increased his doubts, and made him anxious to show them 
and the country, by some final act that he was not a devotee to 
southern policy, and that he felt the injustice that had been in his 
estimation manifested towards those whom he esteemed the 
worthiest and best Democrats of the North. These views led him 
in concert with others to introduce that celebrated proviso.”’™ 
In short, a fearful error had been committed by Wilmot which 
required a stroke of northern policy not inconsiderable to enable 
him to regain lost ground in his northern district. Already notor- 
ious as a ‘‘doughface,’?’ Wilmot was warned by the immediate 
reaction to his tariff course that his district might dispense with 
his services in Congress, which he had entered in 1844. Heaven 
forbid! It served him little that he was described as ‘‘the only 


10 The letter was written at the suggestion of Walker, who, as Rhett heard, claimed 
to have written it, Walker to Polk, May 30, 1844, Polk MSS. (in Library of Con- 
gress); R. B. Rhett to Calhoun, September 18, 1845, in J. Franklin Jameson (ed.), 
Correspondence of John C. Calhoun, in Am. Hist. Assn. Report, 1899, II, 1050. 

11 Welles’ manuscript ‘‘ History of the Polk Administration’’ in the Welles MSS., 
articles, VII, 22-24, 119 (in Library of Congress) ; typed copy in articles, I, 16, 17. 
The substitution in 1845 of Ritchie for Blair as editor of the organ of the administra- 
tion at Washington was a deep wound to the northern and Jackson-Van Buren 
Democracy, which rankled long and, according to John W. Forney, ‘‘did much to 
inspire David Wilmot to offer the Wilmot Proviso in 1846.’’ Anecdotes of Public 
Men (New York, 1873), 106. 
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member from that state who voted for the British tariff, and 
who has been much lauded therefor since then as the only true 
friend of the south from the northern states,’’ or that he had 
acquired ‘‘considerable popularity among members from the 
South’’; he could not but be disturbed greatly by the severe 
criticisms of Pennsylvanians.”* ‘‘He was mercilessly criticized 
by the Whig journals and orators of the State and by very many 
of his own party leaders, some of whom earnestly urged the 
policy of defeating him in his own district.’’ ** In a protectionist 
state the approaching election of 1846 was to settle his fate. To 
redeem himself as a northern man, put behind him his pro- 
southern past, and divert attention from or counteract his signal 
jauz pas, demanded some stroke with a great appeal in the 
North. Hence Polk’s request, not long after the passage of the 
tariff, for two millions to conclude the Mexican War came as a 
perfect godsend, just as the Kansas-Nebraska bill suddenly gave 
new life and hope to the free-soil derelicts in 1854. Wilmot im- 
mediately conferred with his northern associates and moved the 
proviso.** 

His fearful premonitions were fully realized: his tariff vote 
not only strengthened the Whigs but was seized as an opportune 
pretext by his political rivals for instituting a Democratic bolt 
against him in his normally Democratic district — ‘‘a most bitter 
and unprincipled opposition,’’ as he described it, on the tariff 
issue.” Mrs. Patton, the wife of one of the leading bolters, 
naively explained to Buchanan how the bolt had happened: her 
husband, having always been a staunch tariff Democrat, had 
thought it of no harm on returning from Washington to express 
his ‘‘honest difference of opinion’’ from Wilmot on the tariff.’ 
Wilmot, says McClure, ‘‘represented an agricultural and lumber 
community. . . . He accepted the gage of battle invited alike by 


12 Niles’ Register (Baltimore), LXX (1846), 374; Howard Carroll, Twelve 
Americans (New York, 1883), 132. 

18 A. K. McClure, Recollections of Half a Century (Salem, 1902), 232, 233. 

14 Possibly Hugh White, a New York Whig, who rose just before Wilmot at the 
evening session on August 8 to denounce the ‘‘ war of conquest’’ and challenge some 
Democrat to offer an anti-slavery proviso, had been in Wilmot’s caucus and was 
setting the stage for Wilmot. See Cong. Globe, 29 Cong., 1 Sess., 1213-17. 

1’ Wilmot to Buchanan, September 21, 1846, Buchanan MSS. (in Pennsylvania 
Historical Society). 

16 Mrs, A. J. Patton to Buchanan, October 1, 1846, ibid. 
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the Whigs and the opposing Democrats, stumped his district. 
boldly defending his position on the tariff, and won his election 
. . . when the Democratic state ticket was defeated, and only 
seven Democratic members of Congress, including Wilmot, were 
elected out of 24.’’ The defeated Democrats had suffered for 
the odium of the Democratic tariff, though they had opposed it; 
yet Wilmot, who alone had incurred the added handicap of a 
personal vote in its favor, escaped the slaughter! In spite of the 
Democratic bolt, the Whig opposition and adverse influence from 
without the district, Wilmot was returned in triumph to Con- 
gress. Doubtless the famed proviso had that salutary counter- 
acting influence on his northern constituents which he had antici- 
pated when he introduced it. ‘‘Some insisted,’’ says R. H. Gillet, 
‘‘that the real motives of Mr. Wilmot and his friends were to 
secure and continue in their positions in Congress by the aid of 
abolition votes.’’'’ Wilmot escaped defeat ‘‘by the hair of his 
head,’’ and even then, it is said, because the bolters’ candidate, 
White, did not work as he should have done.** 

Thus had Wilmot been led to introduce his proviso by a 
political consideration, which has been obscured because the 
proviso suited so well the northern sentiment as to seem entirely 
natural and because the Pennsylvania tariff press largely 
devoted its vials of wrath to greater men — Buchanan, Dallas, 
and the ‘‘apostate Pennsylvanian, Walker.’’'® Being once com- 
mitted, Wilmot was thenceforth forced by the anti-slavery men 
— perhaps willingly, as the notoriety and fame he had gained 
proved not unpleasant — to introduce his proviso again. Polk 
called Wilmot to him in December to induce him not to move the 
proviso to his three million bill the next session, assuring Wil- 
mot that he had no desire to extend slavery into northern Mexico, 
where it ‘‘could probably never exist.’’ Wilmot agreed not to 
move in this connection, it seems, though he said he must vote 
for it if another man offered it. But Wilmot had to move closely 
with the cause he had set in motion; on February 1, 1847, he 


17 R. H. Gillet, The Life and Times of Silas Wright (Albany, 1874), II, 1866. 

18 Simon Cameron to Buchanan, October 20, 1846, Going, op. cit., 153. 

19 Pittsburgh Morning Chronicle, August 14, 1846; Philadelphia Spirit of the 
Times, August 4, 1846; Pittsburgh Daily Commercial Journal, February 12, 1847. 
The deciding vote had been cast in the Senate by Dallas, who was probably moved 
by a political desire to conciliate the South. 
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offered the proviso to the three million bill. And from this time 
on he remained in the van of anti-slavery.” 


Fort Panmure, 1779, as Revarep By 
Juan DELAVILLEBEUVRE TO BakNnarpDo DE GALVEZ 
Translated and edited by Anna Lewis 


The original of this letter is to be found in the Archivo General 
de las Indias in the collection known as the Papeles Procedentes 
de la Isla de Cuba. The legajo 107 of this collection is made up 
of letters mainly addressed to the governors of Louisiana by the 
ecommandants of the Arkansas Post. However, there are a few 
from other frontier posts. 

This letter from Juan Delavillebeuvre to Barnardo de Galvez 
contains a very interesting description of the conditions at a 
Spanish frontier post in the Southwest during the American 
Revolution. After the transfer of Louisiana to Spain many of 
the frontier posts were renamed. 

Fort Rosalie in the Natchez country was repaired and 
rechristened Fort Panmure. It was first occupied by the Spanish 
garrison in 1764. The last Spanish garrison marched out in 
March, 1798, and one week later Mississippi was organized as a 
territory of the United States. 


Fort Panmure, Dee. 12, 1779 

My dear sir: I enclose to Your Excellency a list of the deserters which I 
found here, along with the squaw men, with families and regular house- 
holds. I know of no one who abides more willingly the military jurisdic- 


20 Quaife, op. cit., II, 288-90, 299; cf. Going, op. cit., 144. A melodramatic tale 
is told by Carroll, Twelve Americans, 132-34, apparently derived from Hamlin, to the 
effect that, unsuccessful on February 1, Wilmot was scheduled by the free-soilers to 
move again on the fifteenth, the last day of debate, but was detained from the House 
that day by an invitation from the scheming Polk, who held him in conversation 
until he arrived at the Capitol too late. Hamlin had finally moved the proviso in 
Wilmot’s unaccountable and distressing absence. Arriving late and perspiring, Wil- 
mot explained his delay, which had looked like treason to some of his free-soil 
associates. Polk’s diary has nothing to say about any interview with Wilmot on that 
day; but it does show how Wilmot’s persistence in bringing forward his proviso 
impressed Polk with his ineffable ‘‘baseness.’’ Quaife, op. cit., IV, 343, 344. The 
President was, indeed, so anxious to smother the proviso impeding his peace plans 
and silence Wilmot that he actually offered the French Ministry to him, it is averred. 
Dunlap to McLean, March 2, 1847, McLean MSS. (in Library of Congress); Edgar 
A. Holt, ‘‘Party Politics in Ohio, 1840-1850,’’ in Ohio Archaeological and Historical 
Society Quarterly (Columbus), XXXVIII (1929), 154. 
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tion in the service of Your Highness than these. They are reformed 
officers, well settled and swear loyalty to Our Catholic Majesties. 

In reply to your inquiry of Oct. 15, I took up, immediately, the part 
stipulated with Sr. Blommart, that concerning the stakes which have 
been used in the building of this fort, except for the sawing of these the 
work would have been much shorter. The hire of the carpenter for the 
work, and directing the work is worth about 120 peso, the carpenter, 
2 peso a day, the mason with a cart to carry up the stone at 2-r each; 
the people hire at 6 r. a day, which is customary, where they keep them. 
selves. But in regard to that which Your Excellency points out to me in 
yours of the 27 of the month I must repeat that the old stakes are wholly 
unserviceable and that they are only being used in making a second bar- 
ricade near the foot of the mountain; by cutting off the rotten part, we 
were able to use them to keep out the animals which molest hereabout. 
Knowing the activity at Cape Forcheaux, it seemed to me a good idea 
to keep the English carpenter in order to speed up the work, being bene- 
ficial to the king. He is the only one employed from the said cape, and 
only to hasten the work. He is a good carpenter. I hope this will meet with 
your approval. I have not made a formal contract with Blommart about 
these stakes, he has just returned from his mill, the only one in this 
district, a distance of 10 leagues from this Post; there is further work to 
be done on the cook house and the communal. 

On the fourth of last month I had the honor to inform your Excellency 
of the condition for the building which lodged the officials, and that a 
great number of sick had to be put in the garrison. I must again inform 
you, furthermore that the foundations and posts are rotten and it rains 
in at the back, one has to sit on high stools, because the rain pours in 
unhindered, seeping in also so that halfway up to the gaming table is 
covered with water in the lodgings. In view of this, since it is not possible 
to lodge the troop in only two bunk houses, they are occupied by eight 
men in the upper and the same number in the lower. They are quite full. 
Since the troop has to live in them it ought to be made easier to enter and 
to go out at night of the doors to the canons. So one can pursue the 
deserters, and also watch the treachery of the Irish deserters, or Germans 
who are still in this district ; furthermore in case of an attack at night 
the shirts and clothing of the soldiers are hard to find. This gives the 
enemy an advantage, making the use of the artillery practically nil while 
the enemy is upon us. Because of these considerations, with these estab- 
lished motives, I believe it is indispensible that we make Quarters eighty 
feet in length by twenty-six in breadth including the gallery; for which 
I shall insert a note to Your Excellency of the necessary lumber about 
the same amount to enclose the house which is outside the fort for the 
officials. The house which we have now, while the leaks are being 
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repaired, in the Hospital (which serves as such) and guard house, con- 
sists of only six feet square. I beg your Excellency to observe that in 
this case and in also that of the warehouse and bunk houses, for the 
reasons that I will give in the following article, as a result there remains 
within the fort no lodging for the officials. 

Much damage is done to the grain, due to the moisture and the enorm- 
ous numbers of rats which are at this Post and throughout the district, 
the cats are even afraid of them, the notable destruction which they make 
and have made on the supplies and to the general wretchedness of every- 
thing, as the bearer of this will tell Your Excellency is very evident. I 
recommend further the idea of the barracks, spoken of as strong houses, 
such as those above, which will serve as warehouses for supplies and the 
presents for the Indians, without which the service of the artillery is 
embarrassed, and useless; in order to lodge the troops in the proposed 
new quarters let the lodgings which we have for the officials continue to 
be the hospital. 

When I arrived at this post I found that supplies were almost gone 
and following my predecessor, borrowed some from Baton Rouge, which 
was necessary to supplement the inhabitants at this Post, I ought to tell 
you, although it was eaten that the meat we got from Baton Rouge was 
without exaggeration a third of each barrel was full of salt and brine: 
and in truth since the first of last month we have been using fresh meat, 
and on this account (as I had told Your Excellency under the date of 4 of 
past month) have not used all the salty. Finding ourselves short of rice, 
and dried beans, I determined to save the grains in case of an attack, for 
it is impossible to leave the fort to succor ourselves or the inhabitants. 
Thus I began to follow in the maintenance of my troop the method of the 
other posts. On the 15 of this month, I gave you notice of the supplies 
which have been consumed here since then to the date of Nov. 1 to the 
present day. This same reflection caused me to buy, 67 barrels of maize in 
the grain, at 3 pesetos each, and to ask Your Excellency to send me, as 
soon as possible some blocks of salt with which we may save the meat 
necessary for 3 months. This request of meat and grain ought to be under 
the order of the king; and seeing that the time is right for butchering (if 
you approve my plan), I am hoping that it will keep so until the salt I 
ask for arrives, also send 177 pesetos, 14 ruble to buy the 7 rezes at the 
price of 4 ruble per pound, which is the current price and it is necessary 
for three month’s rations. 

The reason that I have not followed in the maintenance of my troop 
as the six other Posts, since my arrival at this post, is beeause I have not 
had orders from Your Excellency concerning it. I understand that your 
idea was to maintain this district as you would a fleet, so much for the 
month during which you order me to give supplies to Baton Rouge, as 
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well as for the great protection of the soldiers, who are for the most part 
new men, I consider that to be your intention in employing them by this 
means. 

Sergeant Nicolas Lopez and ten soldiers have just departed, having 
taken with them, in a boat from the fifth company Francisco Cosas who 
is seriously ill. For the same reason I sent Carlos Pikers and Pedro de 
los Reyls, a soldier of the 1st artillery of 1 battery, and the other of the 
8 artillery same battery for lack of medicine I was not able to cure, since 
they have suffered for sometime. To replace them I hope Your Excellency 
will send two others on the first occasion. Regarding the Sergeant of the 
8th artillery Alonso de Sergario, and the soldier of the Ist artillery 1 bat., 
Juan Joseph Heineman, they also need medical aid and medicine. This 
puts me in the state of fear that others might take, since I, like Don 
Tomas de Acosta, feel that we are in danger. I cannot lay the blame for 
the lack of medicine on others. Since the Surgeon has not wished to take 
up the proposition made to assist this garrison at the price of the other 
Posts, we are provided with no remedies, but if Your Excellency thinks 
my plan is all right, you can send the medicines at once. 

The news concerning the Superintendent Cameron, his false departure, 
since I communicated with Your Excellency I have learned for certain. 
When I was in Penzacola I saw an American who told me he [Cameron] 
had taken a ship from Philadelphia to Guarico, carrying flour and other 
fruits, who also told me the following tale: that there was in Penzacola 
a battleship of 14 cannons which left, having been seen by two of our 
coast guards, which followed it. This battleship was reinforced with five 
small boats they left that Port, as to what happened I have no idea; 
from which we inferred that the two corsairs must be a part of some 
squadron of ours which is in the sound, and that they attacked the said 
boats. The American adding that he lived in the Choctah Nation, at 
which I mention the name of James Colbert. I had received from him a 
letter from Sr. Carlos Stuard, and there was enclosed another from Gen. 
Campbell, and not knowing how to read either, I made the American read 
them for me, and the contents are briefly as follows: ‘‘that as soon as 
possible they are to form a company of whites of the largest number 
possible, that also with the same number of Indians to go to Mobile at the 
orders of General.’’ However, the said American says that two officers 
and a company as announced by Colbert would possibly come in short 
time through this district to rob the houses and farms of the inhabitants; 
and that Colbert started among the whites and Indians of our district 
thousands of propositions to turn them against us. One of these rumors 
being that those who had died, were murdered because the death was 
caused by drinking poisoned stuff which had been given them, to which 
one of the chiefs replied: ‘‘in that case so many would have been killed 
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that no one would be left’? — and Colbert replied ‘‘that the courage of 
the ones had caused the death of the others’’; this Colbert is the man who 
is always prejudicing them by his ascendency which he holds over the 
nations, particularly the Chicachos; up to the present I do not know how 
many whites and Indians he has been able to recruit, but I do not believe 
it to be important. 

After the American had left Penzacola, Senor Ochins employed him as 
Corporal in his Majesty’s service. He had, before my arrival, made a trip 
to most of our immediate dependencies. He has sworn fealty to us and is 
a true and zealous worker, but since his past is known I think we ought 
to treat him like the others. I know of no one more trustworthy, his con- 
duct here disproves everything from the other place, he lives here with 
the garrison and officials in complete peace; that in the time that he 
remained here ten men were enough to hold the post. The battleship, 
which I have mentioned before, has returned to the post so badly bested 
in a fight that occurred with one of our corsairs, that immediately it was 
necessary to quit firing and to put it in flight, but nothing was learned 
of the five small boats, reinforcements of this one: Ochins is not satisfied 
with the Jneces in Penzacola, but they are quieter now than they have 
been. 

It has not been more than three days since there arrived from Mobile 
a son of Senor Ellis, the richest and quietest inhabitant of this district, 
who gave me of the following news: ‘‘That in the said Plaza they had 
repaired the fort a little and that they have only thirty men in the gar- 
rison; that the militia does service; they need everything in the way of 
supplies, munitions and people; that they be looked after as Spanish. 
He said also there had arrived at Penzacola a ship coming from Jamaica, 
saying that it would await reinforcements there a part of which should 
come from Penzacola, this Plaza is as unprovided as Mobile, without sup- 
plies, munitions, and troops and according to the general opinion needs 
only to be attacked to surrender; there being only a barrel of maize in 
the grain worth six pesetos. The same adds that the Choctah Nation, 
which is in our part, had been sent presents two days before from Penza- 
cola; that this together with the mortality which is among them since 
they returned from there, and the discourses of Colbert on this and other 
points, makes the savages uncertain as to what side they should take: 
referring to this. The son of this man Ellis, said that a mill or a sawmill 
which he had together with Senor Maquilbre at Mobile, had been burned 
and that he had been robbed of eighteen negroes, and it is believed that 
it had been done by some of our corsairs; that this other man Maquilbre 
had been taken a prisoner and was being sent on the Havana, in solitary 
confinement on bread and water. 

I have received four raincoats for the sentinels, of these I have dis- 
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tributed two. I am sending to Your Excellency a list of these other 
expenses which I have told you and which will also serve as an order 
when you remit to me on the first occasion, and with the other expenses 
you should send some money for additional expenses since most of that 
which has been done has come out of the funds which had been reserved 
for the troops, and to conclude further there are always some adjustments 
to be made from time to time. 

I have been informed by the certificate which had been sent to this 
country on the day of the arrival of the Sergeant and the soldiers, which 
Your Excellency had addressed to Don Martin Navarro. 

I have received the goods for the Indians which Your Excellency con- 
signed to me on the date of October 28, be assured that every economy 
will be practised and everything which Your Excellency could expect will 
be saved in this district. I must advise you, however, that we have not 
received any powder, destined for others. 

I call to your attention that I know of no one faithful in all this dis- 
trict, whom one could safely trust to take the commission except Senor 
Carlos Stuard, who lives in Mobile and has never left there. There exists 
this same difficulty in the Choctah Nation, although some go from this part 
to that; as all the traffic between us is not interrupted as your Majesty 
can see by the news which I have sent. It seems to me (begging your 
pardon) to continue in the same territory that under the circumstances 
it would be highly desirable to have some one trustworthy to send from 
one to the other, to prove to you the trouble we have in this district. You 
will notice that it has resulted in us taking to arms to defend our own 
goods (or supplies) in case there is an attempt to attack or rob us of 
them, and these are not only threats, as I have explained above, which 
had its beginning in the stealing of various horses of the inhabitants and 
two of the king’s on the 15th. We have implored the judges to permit no 
delay in the investigation of the breaking of laws although they had heard 
from the officers about the stolen horses. The ones who join with me are 
Senors Hiorn and Blommart. They are the only ones who could give us 
help, but no other help was given us as nothing was decided, either for 
fear, or some other motive; notwithstanding all that I have said, please 
believe me that nothing will be omitted to satisfy their desires. 

The day after I received yours of the 1st of last month, there left from 
here a canoe which departed from this place going to the Arkansas Post. 
Since the 15 day of the past month this Post has no commerce with any 
other, but as I had delayed so long in sending back the documents to Don 
Baltazar de Villers, and of Don Fernande de Layba, I resolved to send 
five men with the boat which you had sent me in order to make the 
quickest time possible. They took enough supplies in a canoe for seven 
days. We thought unless it encountered some difficulty that it would be 
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able to reach the Arkansas. So that they departed in their own boat, 
reserving the king’s skiff for the S. Hiorn who wishes to go down the 
river. Another boat belonging to a native here, with Baptiste L’Aime in 
charge went along. It has not returned yet. I beg your Highness to see 
that it is returned as soon as possible, so that his wages will not exceed 
his valor and although the master has not insisted upon reclaiming it yet, 
but I live in fear of it from one day to the other. 

Mr. Hiorn has just arrived very well pleased with the favors which 
Your Majesty has shown him, and the news which he gave to the inhabi- 
tants caused much pleasure. This was repeated in your name with the 
understanding that he had been advising me for the last six months. 
This same Mr. Hiorn has told me that Your Excellency would write to me 
to name four expert men to look after and receive the tobacco from this 
harvest ; and although I have not received such an order, with my knowl- 
edge of the veracity of this Mr. Hiorn, and considering the great occupa- 
tions of Your Excellency would not have time to give to that, and as this 
village does need some help at once with their tobaccos, I hope that this 
appointment will not cause me to name some one at Hiorn’s suggestion, 
but others of the best inhabitants, as visitors or inspectors of tobacco in 
this district. I hope I have Your Excellency’s good will in this endeavor. 

I have bought 500 pounds of iron or steel at 24 rubles per pound for 
the big nails, the little ones, the saws, hinges, shovels, spades, hoes, and 
other implements of this nature. This big amount will be sufficient for 
the objects which we have needed. A cheaper grade might have been 
bought at one ruble per pound, but it would not have held up in the 
smithy’s fire, or have been usable. Among the supplies and munitions of 
war which I have received, there are less than 8 fore-lock-keys, 1 pin, 1 
wheel, 5 balls for the number 3 cannon. 

In regard to the frequency of the stealing of the animals, both from 
the king and the inhabitants, this has diminished considerable the number 
of animals so that his majesty has now no more than two. I have taken 
the liberty of discharging the keeper of these (beginning with the Ist of 
this month) since he has already drawn supplies and salary two months 
in advance. I hope this will not be too disagreable to the king. I have 
thought of selling the two remaining animals, as the expense of keeping 
them at the hacienda is great, as you know. 

The boats have just arrived from the trip down to the Arkansas. I have 
very little of news to tell you of their trip as they met no one; they 
did see another Canadian who was trying to reach this Post, and who 
continued here, his name is Francisco Lassandray, and he met the 
runners with the documents to de Villers and de Leyba. 

At this time one of the soldiers of the king has just died, he is of the 
8th company, and as I had told you he would have been sent away, as 
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he was very ill following a case of deshrorea after many days of fever. 
I shall send his effects to Don Estereu Miro and the notice of his demise, 
as it was so sudden we were not able to do much, no other sickness has 
been so quick as this one. 

I remain to serve you, awaiting your orders, and asking for you a 
long life, ete. 

Your servant, 
JUAN DELAVILLEBEUVRE 


Rubrieado 
Fort Panmure 


Dee. 12, 1779 


Fort PANMURE 
Dec. 12, 1779 
SENoR GOVERNOR GENERAL 
Don Juan, Captain of the Regiment of Infantry of Louisiana and 
Commandant of Fort Panmure of Natchez with proper respect for 
Your Excellency : Since it has been necessary to make some extraordinary 
expenses, as the list added to this letter shows. Those which have been 
given by you are separate. I hope it will be well received and that the 
whole will be allowed as a favor to Don Juan Darby. 
Hoping you approve of these expenses, forgive the freedom, thanks 
for that which I hope to receive, 
JUAN DELAVILLEBREUVE 
Rubricado 
[The list cited in the letter] 
Itemized account of the extraordinary expenses made at this post: 
Up to date 
For 4 barrels of maize for the maintenance of the 
King’s horses 
Salary for the ones who care for them 
For 12 ounces of cloth for the caps of the 
sentinals at 12 p. an ounce 
For thread and workmanship 
For 67 barrels of maize grain which were delivered 
immediately 
For aiding in the loading of the tools and weapons 
and munitions last rec’d 


Total 
Fort Panmure 


12 Dee. 1779. JUAN DELAVILLEBEUVRE 
Rubrieado 
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The Epic of America. By James Truslow Adams. (Boston: Little, Brown, 
and Company, 1931. ix + 433 pp. $3.00.) 

The main theme of this book is the ‘‘American Dream.’’ Those who 
came to America to dream ‘‘came from prisons, from hovels, from little 
farm cottages, from town shops, from country manor houses and rec- 
tories.’’ ‘‘Their hope was for a civilization which should be . . . like that 
they had known, but in which they should be freer, richer, and more 
independent.’’ There really have been two dreams running at the same 
time. Those who came from the town shops, manors, and rectories 
dreamed of establishing another England in which they would be the 
upper strata of an aristocratic society, but those from the lowly walks 
of life were more numerous and, when not satisfied, moved on into the 
‘‘land in the woods’’ where they could dream of a freer and richer life 
to come. There the ‘‘Men of Destiny’’ would establish a new civilization. 
Before the work was completed it was rudely interrupted by the neces- 
sity of separating from the mother country who was calling for financial 
help. Then came the clash between the Hamiltonian philosophy of a 
select and wealthy few in charge of society and the government and the 
Jeffersonian philosophy of a rural and virtuous democracy ruling for the 
benefit of all. This culminated in the war of 1861-65 and left the Hamil- 
tonians in the saddle. They rode down the ‘‘cross of gold,’’ outran the 
Constitution to far-flung islands, and came to the ‘‘Age of Dinosaurs,’’ 
whose heads bore the names of Vanderbilt, Gould, Rockefeller, Harri- 
man, and Morgan. High ‘‘hopes for a better and richer life for all’’ 
were entertained by the common man when a new prophet appeared in 
1913, but his work was shattered by the World War, out of which the 
Hamiltonians came with bulging pockets. For ten years they rode at 
furious speed and then stopped in 1929 to nurse a bursting headache, 
while the Jeffersonians grasped an empty stomach. What has the Amer- 
ican Dream brought? A strange mixture — bathtubs and motors, rags 
and sore feet; glorious achievements in architecture, art, literature, 
movies, medicine, and science contrasted with the cheap and dawdry in 
this same architecture, art, literature, and the movies; uncounted mil- 
lions in dollars and unmeasured quantities of food and raiment; a few 
hundred millionaires and millions of idle hands and hungry mouths; 
and over all a government standing still and unable to adjust itself io 
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the changing economic and social order. Nor has the dream yet ended. 
Problem: Can the Hamiltonian dream and the Jeffersonian dream both 
be realized in the same country at the same time? If not, which wil] 
come true? 

Mr. Adams is a brilliant and solid historical writer. Among more or 
less popular historians he deserves a high rank as an interpreter of 
American life. He has, however, fallen into a few errors, such as calling 
the tariff of 1816 ‘‘Southern’’ (p. 167) and asserting that Taylor at. 
tacked Matamoras (p. 230), that the Negroes made up seventy per cent 
of the population of the ex-Confederate States (p. 285), and that the 
first graduated income tax was appended to the Underwood Tariff 
(p. 364). 


Davip Y. THomas 


A History of Colonial America. By Oliver Perry Chitwood. (New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1931. xiii+ 811 pp. Bibliographical notes. 
$3.75.) 

In two respects this is an unusual volume. In the first place, the 
organization differs from that of other textbooks in this field. Part I, 
over half the volume, covers the narrative history of the colonies to 
1763, while part II, consisting of nine chapters, is devoted entirely to 
social and economic development. A concluding section of five chapters 
covers the period of the American Revolution. One might question the 
wisdom of segregating social and economic matters in this fashion but 
the author has actually included a great deal of material of this character 
in part I, wherever the continuity of the narrative seems to require it. 

The second unusual feature of the book is the comprehensiveness of its 
bibliographical aids. Numerous footnotes, selected lists of readings at 
the close of each chapter, and 83 pages of bibliographical notes at the 
end make this a particularly valuable book for teachers and graduate 
students. Many of the footnotes amplify ihe text and occasionally are of 
such length (e.g., pp. 41-44) as to occupy almost the entire page. One 
wonders whether some of this material might not have been incorporated 
in the body of the text and whether some of the footnote references to 
textbooks of English and American history are not superfluous. 

The style may seem over-simplified to the critical reader but the college 
student will scarcely regard this as a fault. The book is singularly free 
from errors and misstatements, only a few minor ones being noted, while 
the index is adequate for most purposes. Professor Chitwood has pro- 
duced a very useful volume. 


EvuGENE H. RosEBoomM 
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Colonial Records of Spanish Florida: Letters and Reports of Governors, 
Deliberations of the Council of the Indies, Royal Decrees, and other 
Do. uments, Vol. II, 1577-1580. Translated and edited by Jeannette 
Thurber Connor. (Deland, Florida: The Florida State Historical 
Society, 1930. xxxix-+-382 pp. Illustrations, introduction, and notes.) 

The present offering is a worthy memorial to the editor of its com- 
panion volume, which appeared in 1925. For ten years before that date 
Mrs. Connor had collected and translated documents bearing on the 
early history of Florida with the design of filling conspicuous gaps 
therein. The first volume of the Colonial Records of Spanish Florida 
suggested the realization of this design, as did subsequent volumes of 
the series, but the promise seemed dispelled by Mrs. Connor’s sudden 
death in 1927. Fortunately she left most of the present material already 
translated and edited, and Dr. James A. Robertson has generously and 
capably completed the work of preparing it for publication. In the 
tasty format of the Yale Press it affords a fitting tribute to the labors of 
both and to the scholarly purpose of the committee of publications of 
the society, headed by its chairman, John B. Stetson Jr. 

The companion volume covered the years 1570-1577, and thus overlaped 
slightly for the first four years, the work of Woodbury Lowery and 
Buckingham Smith, whom Mrs. Connor had chosen as her professional 
mentors. The present one carries on the documentary mélange for three 
years more. Thus restricted in time and locale, the fifty-one documents, 
together with five brief excerpts in appendices, present much that at first 
sight seems trivial and lacking in perspective. Yet from them one learns 
of the woes that beset early Spanish officials on remote frontiers. He 
may note their difficulties in controlling the Indians and their fears 
of French intruders, upon whom if luckless enough to fall into their 
clutches, they speedily ‘‘worked justice.’’ One of these harassed admin- 
istrators put aside his petty concerns long enough to note rumors of 
English voyages to the South Sea and to the northward and at the same 
time he afforded us a sidelight on his own task by advising His Majesty 
(p. 807) to send a fellow official, then a state prisoner, to Florida, ‘‘be- 
cause that will be enough prison and galleys for him.’’ Such passages, 
indeed, are rare but the purpose of the series is to afford material for 
intensive rather than dramatic history; for scholarship rather than per- 
verted psychology. The interested student of this period will be enabled 
to link the unproductive peninsula in proper perspective with Havana, 
Mexico, the Spanish Main, and the Home Land —a task hitherto im- 
possible. That achievement more than justifies the publication. 

A ‘‘Foreword’’ from the committee of publications and a ‘‘Preface’’ 
by Dr. Robertson (largely a tribute to Mrs. Connor) fittingly introduce 
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the work. There is an analytical table of contents and an adequate index. 
The Spanish version of each document accompanies the English transla. 
tion. The notes, which are designedly few, appear at the end of the 
volume. A portrait of Mrs. Connor and an engraved drawing of a fort 
comprise the illustrations. Thus the work is complete both in scholarly 
paraphernalia and in appearance. 


Isaac J. Cox 


The Dutch and Swedes on the Delaware, 1609-1664. By Christopher 
Ward. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1930, ‘xi + 
393 pp. Frontispiece. $5.00.) 

This has been a neglected bit of history ; a story which, ‘‘in its entirety 
and with proper fulness of detail, has awaited until now to be told.” 
Thus the author gives the reason which called him to the theme. Surely 
the history of the Swedes on the Delaware was not neglected; the ex- 
haustive study in two thick tomes by Dr. Amandus Johnson is evidence 
of that. His volumes, however, treat of the Dutch incidentally and thus 
fall short of a complete study of the earliest history of the Delaware 
region. Moreover, Dr. Johnson wrote chiefly for the specialist in the 
colonial field, overlooking the fact that history does not exist only for 
the erudite but also for the general reader. Mr. Ward brings the narra- 
tive of both Swedes and Dutch within the compass of a handy, and a 
handsome book, depicting their story in an intimate and human manner, 
graced by a sense of humor and spiced by bits of irony which should 
appeal to the intelligent lay reader of history. Although not supported 
by all the apparatus of footnotes or a lengthy bibliography, the book 
has its value for the specialist. It presents a rounded and scholarly de- 
scription and explanation based upon a judicial use of both original and 
monographiec material. 

The study has perspective. Its author sees that the efforts to plant 
colonies on the Delaware cannot be divorced from the currents of life 
in Sweden and Holland. He describes the futile attempts of Usselinx 
to create a Dutch or a Swedish company for expansion oversea, the 
efforts of Spiring, Fleming, and others to carry the idea into practice, 
the indifference and ineptitude of the companies, and all the tragic 
aspects of the labors involved in the burdens of colonization too heavy 
to bear. And he relates with human insight the troubled days which 
dogged the efforts of a handful of people to establish a colony without 
adequate support from home. It is a tale of little tragedies and feeble 
achievements, of quarrels among the Dutch, Swedes, and English for 
land and trade, of the pathos of pioneer life, of brusque personalities 
and suffering peasants. The picturesque and forceful Johan Printz, 
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governor of New Sweden for a decade, is described in good measure; a 
figure which the author feels should be bracketed with Winthrop, Stuy- 
yesant, Berkeley, and others distinctive in colonial annals. Mr. Ward is 
fair to the Indians. He rightly questions whether the brutality of the 
forest people was a bit worse than the savagery of Christian civilization 
as expressed in the Thirty Years War. But he errs somewhat in saying 
that the Turkish conquest of Constantinople closed the Mediterranean 
as a highway to the East; or that the discovery of a world in the West 
by Columbus ended the Portugese monopoly in the East. Mr. Ward has 
placed the Dutch and Swedish colonization in its proper setting and he 
has told the story well. 
W. T. Roor 


la Salle. By L. V. Jacks. (New York: Charles Seribners’ Sons, 1931. 
282 pp. Epilogue and appendix. $3.00.) 

The Fatal River: The IAfe and Death of La Salle. By Frances Gaither. 
(New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1931, 303 pp. Illustrations 
and bibliography. $3.00.) 

Professor Jacks is a classical scholar, the author of a recent life of 
Xenophon. His interest in La Salle seems to have originated when he 
was teaching in the University of Notre Dame, situated near the famous 
St. Joseph-Kankakee portage route by which the French explorer first 
approached the Mississippi Valley. Having discovered the discoverer 
the author has proceeded to glorify him, to place him on a pedestal 
whereby all ordinary explorers of the West are dwarfed. In superlative 
phrases he relates the career of his hero, crediting him with magnificent 
vision and efficient planning; while his troubles, difficulties, and disas- 
ters were never the result of his own mistakes, but always due to the 
machinations of his enemies, or to the malignant forces of nature. 

Professor Jacks offers a remarkable picture of primitive America as 
the French first found it, of the lakes and river courses in their primeval 
conditions, of the huge forests full of game, the wide prairies alive with 
vast herds of buffalo. More than any other biographer of La Salle he 
has enlarged on his last tragic venture at colonization, which came to 
ruin on the vast plains of Texas. In the epilogue he has described the 
Spanish search for the French post and the wreckage they found on the 
Texan plains. ‘‘Death and night swallowed up the last wrecks of the 
Great Norman’s enterprise. Thus ended, in undeserved misery and 
utter annihilation the life and fortunes of René Robert Cavelier, the 
Sieur de la Salle.’’ But not in utter annihilation, since biographers con- 
tinue to exploit the tale. 

This book is well written, it will no doubt be read notwithstanding its 
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overwrought similes such as ‘‘ France like the Colossus of Rhodes, wor\d. 
mastering, gigantic, impregnable with one foot across the Saint Lawrence 
and one holding the Mississippi’s mouth (the italics are the reviewer's) 
France, the armed power of world-might, would confront an awe-struck 
universe.’’ He pictures with the aid of his imagination the North 
American wilderness and the heroic struggles of the French explorers 
therein. On the whole it is an authentic picture, even if the blacks are 
too dark and the high lights too white. Professor Jacks has told La Salle’s 
story and told it as he imaged it, as a contest between man and nature, 
and at the last between man and man. 

An occasional slip hardly mars the picture. Raudin should be Randin, 
although little is known of the identity of this explorer; the Iroquois 
were not nomadic, having settled villages whence they ranged widely 
on their bloodthirsty quests; Duluth’s name was Daniel (not Jean) 
p. 127, nor was he a coureur de bois or illegal trader, although La Salle 
tried to fix the stigma upon him. The Griffin off the islands of Green Bay 
lay on a rock bound coast, not ‘‘in the mouth of a muddy, reedy estuary.”’ 
These, are, however, minor blemishes in a good biography whose facts 
may be trusted even if the treatment of them is somewhat too heroie to 
be true to the real career of La Salle. 

Mrs. Gaither’s life is by far the best and most accurate one that has 
appeared since that of Parkman, and even more closely than his follows 
the documentary evidence, interpreting the sources clearly and carefully 
and with the instinct of a true biographer. From her book La Salle 
emerges not merely as a struggling hero, but as a real man with an 
obsession, an indomitable purpose to find the great river and to know all 
that might be known about it. With justice and fairness she explains the 
rivalries within the colony of New France, the antipathies between the 
governor and the Jesuits, La Salle’s reaction from both. She does, how- 
ever, accept her subject’s prejudices against Duluth, calling most un- 
fairly his rescue of Hennepin from eaptivity ‘‘a cock and bull story.”’ 
Nor does she observe that it was not Father Louis who told the tale, 
having too much pride and vainglory to admit that he was a captive 
among the Sioux. 

In her account of La Salle’s first adventure into the wilderness with 
the Sulpitian missionaries, the author has exceedingly well summarized 
the lively and circumstantial narrative of Galinée and has judiciously 
suggested La Salle’s probable course after leaving the Sulpitians, show- 
ing the proper uncertainty about the discovery of the Ohio. Galinée’s 
map, however, is not the ‘‘first since Champlain’s,’’ the writer, herself 
incorporating Sanson d’Abbeville’s map of 1656 as one of her illustra- 
tions. Moreover in speaking of a Nez Percé Indian she omits to say that 
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was a name given by the first explorers to the Attawa, and not the 
designation of the far western tribe of Nez Pereé Indians. 

That Jolliet (better than Joliet) anticipated La Salle in entering the 
Mississippi the biographer recognizes as a ‘‘bitter pill’’ for her hero. 
She slips slightly there in dates and number of men, five with Jolliet, 
not four, when he entered the Mississippi at the mouth of the Wisconsin, 
June 17, not 25. Also the author knows La Salle’s dates so well that she 
sometimes fails to make them clear to the reader, saying ‘‘that autumn,”’ 
‘next spring,’’ with the preceding reference many pages away. 

When she turns into the main narrative of La Salle’s movements 
from the building of his fated ship to his final triumphant exit from 
the Mississippi to the Gulf, Mrs. Gaither gives a most carefully wrought, 
reliable account, fully in keeping with the best interpretation of La 
Salle’s career. She shows her understanding of the French policy with 
the natives of making them into good French subjects, who would speak 
the language and keep the laws of le Grand Monarque. She also realizes 
that La Salle’s concentration of the many native tribes around the Rock 
on the Illinois was a result of that policy and one more dangerous than 
useful in the final event. Occasionally she incorporates most effectively 
in the text a translation of La Salle’s letters, such as the one from Chi- 
cago in 1683 and that to his mother on his last departure from France 
(1684). 

The last chapters, dealing with La Salle’s attempt to colonize Louisi- 
ana, his mistaken landing on the coast of Texas, his repeated efforts to 
march overland to the great river, and his final assassination by his 
followers in the tall grass of the western plains are told in dramatic 
fashion, while meticulously true to the tragic facts. No one can read this 
narrative unmoved and it justifies the author’s title, ‘‘The Fatal River.”’ 
Since the book is not intended chiefly for scholars but for the general 
public, there are no footnote references to sources. The author, has, 
however, incorporated a very full and adequate bibliography both of 
sources, secondary works, monographs, and articles; unfortunately there 
is no index. The illustrations are wisely confined to maps and to La 
Salle’s coat of arms on the cover and title page. 

LovisE PHELPS KELLOGG 


The Voyageur. By Grace Lee Nute (New York: D. Appleton and Com- 
pany, 1931. ix + 229 pp. Illustrations and notes. $3.00.) 

This book is unique, no one else, so far as the reviewer knows, ever 
having attempted to describe this most vital factor of the fur trading 
era in American history. The author has had exceptional opportunities 
of knowing the voyageur from her long research in the history of the 
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Northwest as curator of manuscripts in the Minnesota Historical Society. 
As she well says: ‘‘It is time to write the story of the voyageur.” 
‘Though he is one of the most colorful figures in the history of a great 
continent, the voyageur remains unknown to all but a few.’’ This book 
portrays him: his importance to the fur trade, his characteristics, his 
songs, his canoe, his life on the voyage, at the forts, as a soldier, q 
settler, and an explorer. 

The voyageur was a product of the fur trade; without him, the western 
fur trade could not have been successful. In the far north of the Hudson 
Bay region, men from the Orkney Islands were imported for the work, 
But the voyageur was a product of Canada, one of those hardy, vigorous, 
light-hearted, unlettered French-Canadians, who loved the life in the 
wilderness, was an expert with the paddle, and adaptable with the 
North American natives. His réle was developed during the French 
régime, and Dr. Nute makes the clear distinction between the legitimate 
voyageur and the illegal cowreur de bois—a difference few writers of 
that period appreciate. It was, however, during the period after 1763 
that the French-Canadian voyageur came into his own, and from then 
to the close of the fur trade epoch about 1840 he fills the stage in north- 
western history. Like men in all such occupations, the voyageurs quickly 
became a distinct class, with dress, customs, and traditions all their own, 
and used a special dialect with a set of terms to describe the differing 
members of the class — hivernants or winterers being the experienced, 
toughened voyageurs, who remained the year round in the woods; and 
mangeurs de lard or pork-eaters those who came out merely for the 
summer season. 

To all who love tales of adventure, of wild rides down foaming rapids, 
of hair breadth escapes and great daring in the wilderness, this book 
will appeal. All its stories are true and many of them are drawn from 
sources inaccessible to the ordinary reader — letters of missionaries, 
diaries of fur traders, reports of travellers, and narratives of discoverers. 
The reader toils with Alexander McKenzie across the continent, rides 
with Simon Fraser down the Fraser River, pierces with Sir John 
Franklin the farthest North. The book reveals also the hardships and 
sordidness of life at the fur trade posts of the interior and what men 
will dare and venture for the profit of the rich furs that came only 
from the Northwest. The author describes the beginnings of three north- 
ern settlements, which take their origins from the voyageur — Sault 
Ste. Marie, St. Peters (Minn.), and the Red River of the North. 

The chapter on ‘‘ Voyageur Songs’’ is a fine contribution to American 
folk lore, tracing the meters and words to which the flashing paddles 
kept time, to French ballads and religious poetry centuries old. It is 
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interesting to note that singing had an economic value, those who best 
could lead the songs receiving higher wages than their comrades. 

Space fails for the commendation one would like to express. The book 
has placed all historians of the Northwest in debt to the author. It is 
illustrated by original drawings by Carl W. Bertsch and a map on the 
lining papers is useful in tracing voyageur routes. The reviewer recom- 
mends it both as a book of reference and one for enjoyable reading and 
congratulates the author on the fulfilment of her undertaking. 

LovuIsE PHELPs KELLOGG 


The Making of William Penn. By Mabel Richmond Brailsford. (New 
York: Longmans, Green and Company, 1930. xxiv + 368 pp. Illus- 
trations, appendices, and bibliography. $5.00.) 

A biography of William Penn will be of interest to students of western 
history if it sheds new light upon the early history of Pennsylvania. 
The work before us has little to offer in this respect; Penn’s significant 
colonial venture is treated, properly, as an incident in the life of an 
Englishman of parts in the seventeenth century. Indeed, the founding 
of Pennsylvania is subordinated to the last chapter. The author has 
documented her narrative with citations from a variety of original 
sources. Penn and his father, the admiral, are portrayed against an 
English background of the seventeenth century, with its political and 
religious upheavals. The writer’s enthusiasm for the subject of her 
investigation leads at times to extravagance of statement. Penn is seen, 
for example, ‘‘not alone as an outstanding figure of Quaker history, but 
as the greatest Englishman and even the greatest European of his time.’’ 
Throughout the work the tendency to encomium is evident. There is 
much detailed genealogical information concerning the Penn and other 
families. On the other hand, there are wide gaps in Penn’s life that 
remain practically untouched. This is notably true for the decade 1671 
to 1681. 

CLARENCE E. CARTER 


Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series, America and West Indies, 
January 1716-July 1717. Preserved in the Public Record Office. 
Edited by Cecil Headlam. (London: His Majesty’s Stationery 
Office, 1930. Ixviii + 444 pp. £1. 10s.) 

Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series, America and West Indies, 
August 1717-Dec. 1718, Preserved in the Public Record Office. 
Edited by Cecil Headlam. (London: His Majesty’s Stationery 
Office, 1930. Ixvii + 542 pp. £1. 15s.) 

Journal of the Commissioners for Trade and Plantations from January 
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1734-5 to December 1741, Preserved in the Public Office. Issued by 
the Authority of the Lords Commissioners of His Majesty’s Treas. 
ury under the Direction of the Master of the the Rolls. (London: 
His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1930. iv + 447 pp. £1. 10s.) 

These three volumes are most important sources for American colonial 
history in the periods they cover. The first two deal with three years, 
whereas the third is concerned with seven a score of years later. The 
relative importance attached to the continental and island colonies by 
the mother country is roughly indicated by the space devoted to them, 
Jamaica receives fifty per cent more pages than Virginia, its nearest 
competitor; Newfoundland and Barbados more than Massachusetts, the 
Leeward Islands and the Bahamas more than Pennsylvania. 

Although the years covered by these works are not particulary signi- 
ficant in British history, save perhaps for the entente with France, the 
volumes teem with excellent material, from which skilful historians can 
weave a highly interesting story of colonial development. Some of the 
problems raised in the earlier volumes are still unsolved, some of the 
same men are still active in colonial affairs twenty years later. Josiah 
Burchett is still the highly efficient secretary of the admiralty board that 
he was twenty, even forty years before. Captain Thomas Coram persists 
in his desire of establishing a new colony between New England and 
Canada, although he was already a trustee for Georgia that had just been 
founded. The Newfoundland fisheries continue to decline; the English 
colonies still feared the growth of the power of France in Canada and 
Cape Breton, particularly the latter; all the colonies save New England 
were fearful lest the French might soon control the hinterland through 
a line of forts from the St. Lawrence along the Mississippi to New 
Orleans. Anglo-Spanish rivalry became increasingly bitter in the Carib- 
bean during the two decades, and finally developed into the War of 
Jenkins’ ear, which finds little mention as such in the Journal. It is well 
to bear in mind, however, that reading this volume is very much like 
overhearing only a portion of one side of a telephone conversation. The 
Anglo-French struggle over Nova Scotia (Acadia) and the Anglo- 
Spanish commercial jealousy in the Caribbean were constant problems 
during the entire period. In the former case it is clear that France began 
by making the Acadians her tools, and ended by making them her 
victims. 

The Asiento receives less attention than one would expect, but the con- 
troversy between England and Spain over the right of cutting logwood 
in the Bay of Campeachy was an important issue in 1717 and remained 
so twenty years later. Another question which seemed equally important 
in both periods was that of naval supplies. Colonists were still encroach- 
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ing upon the timber for the royal navy in 1738 as two decades earlier. 
More attention was paid to timber and tar in the earlier period, and 
more to the supply of crude iron in the later, while the growing of hemp 
received much attention in both. In 1717 Coram suggested the establish- 
ment of the ‘‘Royall Province of Georgeia’’ between Nova Scotia and 
Maine. Although the name was stolen by the thirteenth colony, he was 
still insistent upon settling such a colony in the years 1735 to 1737. 

Piracy would almost seem to have been the dominant problem of the 
years 1716 to 1719. Despite the contentions of French historians it is by 
no means certain that the heyday of the buccaneer was over by the 
Treaty of Utrecht. Pirates were so bad that Walter Hamilton, the able 
governor of the Leeward Islands, was afraid to venture on a visit to his 
islands without the escort of a warship. Pirates made the lives of English 
and Spanish merchants around Jamaica and Cuba a perpetual night- 
mare. Lord Archibald Hamilton, governor of Jamaica, was recalled, per- 
haps unjustly, for his alleged complicity in the piratical raids upon the 
Spanish. The governor of Carolina was practically besieged in Charles- 
ton, and compelled to furnish supplies of medicine to the pirate chief- 
tain. Alexander Spotswood, the enterprising lieutenant-governor of 
Virginia, likewise was compelled to organize an expedition to rid his 
coast of them. Bermuda threatened to become the Madagascar of the 
West Indies, and the Bahamas were so notorious a piratical resort that 
the celebrated Captain Woodes Rogers was sent thither as governor to 
clear up the situation. Even then, as he drove a blustering pirate from 
the harbor, he was threatened with revenge as soon as the free-booter 
could return with his friends. In fact, there seems little to choose be- 
tween Bonnet, Teach (alias Blackbeard), Vane, and Bellamy of these 
years and Morgan and Kidd of an earlier era. In the score of years un- 
der review illegal trade flourished between the English and the Dutch, 
French, and Spanish colonies, a trade that seems to have been diminished 
but little despite the passage of the Molasses Act of 1733. 

In 1716 the Newfoundland fisheries were in a bad way due in part 
to the War of the Spanish Succession. The Treaty of Utrecht, definitely 
restricted French fishing rights in Newfoundland, but there were many 
complaints that the French from Cape Breton were encroaching upon 
the rights of the English in Newfoundland and Nova Scotia. Heavier 
accusations were levelled at New England merchants and shipmasters, 
who brought their ‘‘stinking rum’’ to Newfoundland to debauch the 
fishermen and planters. The board of trade favored expropriating the 
permanent settlers to Nova Scotia, which was badly in need of men, 
and leaving the island exclusively to English fishermen. The peace of 
Utrecht brought problems of adjustment that had scarcely begun by 
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1716, particulary with reference to the fisheries and the boundaries of 
Hudson Bay and Nova Scotia. The re-settlement of the French half of 
St. Kitts, which had been ceded to England, proved a slow and diffiey)t 
matter. The price of the land was from £5 an acre up, which seems very 
high for that time, unless perchance it was quoted in depreciated eur- 
rency. The island of Nevis also gave trouble because of Anglo-French 
recriminations over the terms of its capitulation to the redoubtable 
D’Iberville in 1706. 

Two new colonies were projected in the earlier period. ‘‘ Azilia,”’ 
between the Altamaha and the Savannah, and Coram’s enterprise for 
disbanded soldiers between Maine and the St. Croix. The most prominent 
of the entrepreneurs in charge of the former project aitempted to 
secure permission to finance it by a lottery in Scotland. In the face of 
the Darien disaster, this might have seemed an impossibility. In the 
seven years between 1735 and 1741 the projects were far more numerous, 
particularly on the borderland between England and Spain. Mention 
is made of some half dozen requests for 200,000 acres in that area, to- 
gether with a plan for settling Swiss Protestants in North Carolina. The 
most intriguing of all, however, was that for a secret colony four hundred 
miles from any European settlement. Soon after the battle of Preston 
639 of the prisoners were sent to the colonies as indentured servants, 
Virginia securing 297, and South Carolina 185. 

Among the colonies in the later period, disputed boundaries and paper 
money seem to have occasioned the greatest difficulties. The colonial 
papers in the Record Office must contain much valuable material on 
colonial currency, for the board of trade industriously studied the prob- 
lem as they secured data upon it, which the colonists were most reluctant 
to supply. As the home government sought to combat the evil, Massa- 
chusetts planned a land bank to circulate £150,000 of paper currency. 
Virginia apparently issued no paper money at this time. The woolen 
industry in England and the iron industry in the colonies received much 
attention by the board of trade, and the reports in Chancery Lane on 
these industries must be unusually complete and informative. The boun- 
daries of Carolina and Massachusetts received much attention from 
colonial administrators. Arrangements were eventually made for settling 
the boundary between Massachusetts and Rhode Island by the appoint- 
ment of five commissioners from each of the colonies of New Jersey, 
Nova Scotia, and New York. 

The earlier period apparently had to do with the more interesting 
historical personages. At the beginning of it, Joseph Addison was a 
member of the board of trade, but he soon became secretary of state for 
the southern department, which included the colonies, and held the post 
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for nearly three years until ill health compelled him to resign. Thomas 
(‘‘Diamond’’) Pitt, grandfather of Chatham, was appointed to succeed 
Lord A. Hamilton as governor of Jamaica, but for some reason he never 
served. William Congreve, the dramatist, was secretary for Jamaica 
from 1714 until his death. Horace Walpole, brother of Sir Robert, was 
‘Surveyor and Auditor-General of His Majesty’s Revenues in Amer- 
ica.’’ The last two were undoubtedly sinecures. Daniel Pulteney, Thomas 
Pelham, and Martin Bladen were efficient members of the board of 
trade for many years. After twenty years Pelham resigned and his son 
succeeded to his place. In the last years Richard Plummer seems to have 
been the most assiduous, if not the most influential member of the 
board. In the earlier period, Spotswood and Hunter were the most active 
of the colonial governors. Spotswood’s struggle with the first families 
of Virginia, the Byrds, Bairds, and Ludwells, who arrogated to them- 
selves the name of ‘‘patriot,’’ is an entertaining chapter in colonial 
history. Spotswood, ‘‘the pioneer of westward expansion,’’ called into 
use a very rich vocabulary in attacking this ‘‘Juncto of Relations.”’ 
Brigadier Robert Hunter’s patience was exhausted by the opposition 
led by Daniel Coxe, who sought to separate New Jersey from New York, 
and both his purse and patience were stretched to the limit by the pig- 
headed obstinacy of the Palatines, whom he had settled in New York 
colony. 

Five documents in the Calendars are worthy of special notice: no. 70 
in the first volume and no. 798 in the second, which deal with New- 
foundland; no. 515 in the earlier volume on naval stores; and in the 
later volume, no. 104 on the history of the controversy over cutting 
logwood in the Bay of Campeachy; and no. 144, the instructions given 
to the governor of Jamaica. The Calendars are well edited by Cecil 
Headlam who has in this series set a very high standard for such work. 
The exceptionally able introductions of some sixty pages in each of the 
Calendars furnishes a clear résumé of the period. Since the Journal is 
published independent of the Calendars a similar introduction might 
well be provided for each volume as it appears. The indexes to the 
Calendars are all one could wish, covering 93 pages in one volume and 
77 in the other. The index for the Journal, although not so extensive, 


seems adequate. WiriuiamM Tuomas MorGan 


Report on the Manuscripts of Lord Polworth, Formerly Preserved in 
Mertoun House, Berwickshire. Vol. III. Edited by the Rev. Henry 
Paton. (London: His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1931. xvi + 
400 pp. 10s in paper. 12s 6d in boards.) 

The letters included in this volume extend from October 29, 1720, to 
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January 10, 1724. There is also one letter of 1719 and a diary extending 
from February 11, 1722, to December 29, 1724. During most of this 
period Lord Polworth was plenipotentiary to the Congress of Cambray. 
The purpose of the congress was to adjust difficulties arising out of the 
peace of Utrecht, especially those concerning the transfer of Italian 
lands. Many other matters came up, however, and the correspondence 
contains references to affairs of Spain, France, Russia, Prussia, the Em- 
pire, the Baltic powers, and other European nations. A few side-lights 
on English and Scottish politics appear. The colonial world plays very 
little part, though one letter brings out the political character of the 
Glasgow tobacco frauds investigation in 1722-1723. 

There is an introduction by the Rev. Mr. Paton summarizing much of 
the material of the letters. The index is excellent. 


CLARENCE P. Govutp 


Hudson’s Bay Company. By Robert E. Pinkerton. (New York; Henry 
Holt and Company, 1931. ix + 357 pp. Illustrations. $3.50.) 

This is a remarkable book. While the author does not count himself 
as a professional historian he has contributed a valuable work on one 
of the most important developments in the history of the Canadian 
nation and the British Empire. It is a contribution also to the literature 
of the American frontier. Not only has he studied his sources with care 
and insight, but better still he knows from years of personal contact 
and experience the Indians, the traders, the trails and waterways of the 
mysterious north country whose spirit he so successfully incorporates 
in the drama which he unfolds. 

The early adventures of Radisson and Groseillers, the daring explora- 
tions of Alexander Mackenzie on the northern rivers and across the 
Rockies, the noble attempt of Lord Selkirk to found a feudal colony in 
the heart of the Northland, are all vividly described. The hard life, the 
romance of the contest with a grim wilderness, and the zeal of the men 
who made the contest a success are fully portrayed. 

The author shows how the North West Company, with its ‘‘thunder- 
bolts of Montreal,’’ a new-world organization, defeated the original 
corporation, and, finally, in 1821, by combining with it and keeping its 
name, became the Hudson’s Bay Company of the later nineteenth 
century. 

This seems to be the central theme of the book — the triumph of the 
men of America, ‘‘the Lords of the Lakes and Forests,’’ over the ‘‘Gen- 
tlemen Adventurers’’ of London, ‘‘a company hatched beneath the 
throne.’’ 

Ever conscious of the errors of the ‘‘so-called historians’’ and of 
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‘writers who are dazzled by velvet and lace,’’ the author has steered 
clear of the legends and myths of former years and has endeavored to 
present a true picture of the development of the great company. Ev- 
idently he has consciously avoided the mechanical technique of the 
orthodox historian and while the result is inconvenient, it is not dis- 
pleasing in a work of this type. There is an introduction by Stewart 
Edward White, fifteen illustrations, thirty-eight chapters, but no table 
of contents, no chapter headings, no index, and only five footnotes in the 
entire volume. The last chapter is a bibliographical survey and suggests 
additional fields of research and study. 
W. Ross Livingston 


Joseph Hopkinson, 1770-1842: Jurist, Scholar, Inspirer of the Arts. By 
Burton Alva Konkle. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1931. xii + 361 pp. Illustrations. $4.00.) 

3usily Mr. Konkle goes the tenor of his chosen way as a biographer of 
men eminent in the history of early Pennsylvania. Seven such studies 
become eight as he adds the career of Joseph Hopkinson to his studies 
of James Wilson and Nicholas Biddle as Pennsylvanians of both state 
and national prominence. All told the author’s scholarly efforts throw a 
rich light upon the many angles of colonial, state, and national history. 

Three generations of Hopkinsons form a remarkable line. Thomas of 
colonial days, Francis, the patriot of Revolutionary times, and Joseph, 
staunch supporter of early nationalism, were all cultured, high-minded, 
and useful citizens. Versatility of genius, similarity of taste and temper, 
and a varied public interest are the distinctive marks of the family. They 
served well at the bar or on the bench; they were prominent in the coun- 
cils of government; they advanced the interests of culture. And the 
greatest of the three was Joseph, eminent in his day as lawyer, judge, 
patron of the arts, and a man of letters. The author effectively explains 
the influences of heredity and environment which molded and colored 
the career of Hopkinson, III. 

The appeal of the book is as wide as the varied interests and activities 
of the man himself. The student of the cultural beginnings of the new 
nation will find the story of Philadelphia as an educational and intel- 
lectual center and of Hopkinson as a moving spirit therein. The Law 
Society, the Law Library, the Academy of Fine Arts are the product 
and concern of a small group in which Hopkinson was a leader. Here 
one gathers the intimate story of Hopkinson as composer of the first 
national anthem, as editor of the first American edition of Shakespeare, 
as patron of the Portfolio devoted to belles-lettres, as a poet and essayist. 
The student of legal history will find the story of the public service of 
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the celebrated group of Philadelphia lawyers among whom Hopkinson 
moved as a peer. One may gather something of the political philosophy 
of James Wilson from the notes of young Hopkinson sitting at his 
master’s feet. Mr. Konkle has brought into needed relief the high part 
Hopkinson played as an exponent of broad constitutional principles jn 
the days when Marshall and Story from the vantage of the Supreme 
Court were translating parchment into authority. Hopkinson takes his 
place with Webster as an advocate of strong national power in such 
celebrated cases as Dartmouth College and McCulloch vs. Maryland. As 
one of the counsel for the defense in the impeachment of Justice Chase 
and as delegate to the state convention of 1791, Hopkinson served effee- 
tively in upholding the independence of the judiciary against bitter 
assault. 

Mr. Konkle treats Hopkinson with restrained sympathy. It is worthy 
of note that the author is not content merely to catalogue the externals 
of Hopkinson’s life, but has gone behind spent forces to catch the spirit, 
thoughts, and character of the man as mirrored in his legal arguments, 
judicial decisions, letters, and literary contributions. The study has 
back of it the sanction of a careful use of all available sources. The 
manner of style is good, but at times one detects an uneveness in literary 
power, and in places a plethora of minor detail breaks the even flow 
of the narrative. After all it is a scholarly, substantial, and useful siudy 
of a man of real distinction. 


W. T. Roor 


Jacobin and Junto, or Early American Politics as Viewed in the Diary 
of Dr. Nathaniel Ames, 1758-1822. By Charles Warren. (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1931. 324 pp. $3.50.) 

‘* Jacobin,’’ as used in the title of this volume, is the epithet by which 
the early Federalists referred to their opponents; while ‘‘Junto’’ was 
the term of reproach applied by the latter to the Federalist leaders of 
New England. 

One’s first impression of the book is that it is a reprint of an early 
American diary edited by the well known author of The Supreme Court 
in United States History. This, however, is not accurate because not all 
of the diary is printed, while the work of Warren is more than that of 
an editor. Lengthy quotations from the Diary of Dr. Nathaniel Ames 
are used merely as a framework for a running comment by the author 
upon the political controversies of the period covered, 1758-1822. Num- 
erous other contemporary records — letters, speeches, resolutions, and 
editorials — are freely used to adorn the tale. 

Dr. Nathaniel Ames (1741-1822) was a brother of the more famous 
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Fisher Ames (1756-1808). The brothers represented radically different 
types. ‘‘Fisher Ames, the squire, and Nathaniel Ames, the doctor — the 
one a conservative, aristocrat, and Federalist, the other a radical, demo- 
erat, and Antifederalist, each imbued with strong passions and gifted 
with a sharp and witty tongue and a pungent pen. These two men per- 
sonified in their actions, and embodied in their writings, all the conflict- 
ing polities of their day.’’ 

Men took their polities seriously from 1787 to 1815. Political beliefs 
split families and churches, affected business transactions, dominated 
social relations, determined the outcome of lawsuits, and even took the 
joy out of funerals. Dr. Ames was a staunch supporter of Jeffersonian 
policies. He had four bugbears —‘‘the Federalist party, John Adams, 
the British, and the lawyers.’’ To him the ‘‘Fudderlists’’ formed a 
‘‘Prigarchy,’’ were ‘‘debauchers of liberty’’ and ‘‘ British bootlickers.’’ 
Lawyers were mere ‘‘ pettifogs.’’ Biting as were his criticisms, he received 
from his opponents as good as he sent. 

Warren accomplishes his purpose of giving a picture of American 
polities during the early years of the Republic. As a combined source 
book and commentary the volume will have great value. The most ardent 
believers in the ‘‘good old days of the Fathers’’ will be sadly disillu- 
sioned to read that the field of politics was ‘‘a mire of scandal, libel and 
seurrility.’’ 

The format of the volume is satisfactory. There is no index. 

FRANK HARMON GARVER 


Josiah Tucker: A Selection from His Economic and Political Writings. 
Introduction by Robert Livingston Schuyler. (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1931. 576 pp. Frontispiece and bibliography. 
$5.00.) 

This volume includes a single page preface of acknowledgments; a 
forty-six page introduction, descriptive of Josiah Tucker’s career, lit- 
erary works, and their historical implications; and reprints of his more 
important controversial and literary contributions. The last include 
elements of commerce and theory of taxes, instructions for travellers, 
the case of going to war, a letter from a merchant in England to his 
nephew in America, the true interest of Great Britain, a letter to Ed- 
mund Burke, and a treatise concerning civil government. There is also 
a bibliography containing a complete list of books and phamphlets pub- 
lished by Tucker. These number forty-four and do not include any of 
his numerous contributions to the public press. They began in 1742 and 
end in 1799 — fifty-seven years of active writing. 

The treatise on commerce and taxes is here published for the first 
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time, as its first printing was only for duplication purposes. In the 
private imprint form it is an excessively rare pamphlet, only three copies 
of which are known to be in existence. 

Professor Schuyler has rendered a valuable service to students of 
American and seventeenth century English history in reprinting these 
pamphlets and making them available to the great mass of modern 
students who could not possibly consult them in their rare pamphlet 
form. The ‘‘Instructions for Travellers’’ includes many items of infor- 
mation concerning English social and industrial conditions. It is refresh- 
ing to read Tucker’s denunciation of the excessive number of laws 
(p. 254); his deseriptions of the origins of wars read like modern 
pacifist literature (pp. 283-285); and his description of the effects of 
disarmament agitation and its later expense would make good copy for 
modern preparedness writers (pp. 295-297). 

The reprinting has been carefully done and the original style of 
capitals and punctuation has been left unchanged. 


O. M. DicKErson 


George Washington, The Son of His Country, 1732-1775. By Paul Van 
Dyke. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1931. 310 pp. Frontis- 
piece and references. $2.50.) 

This is more than a biography; it is a description of the life and times 
of Washington. Of the 292 pages in the body of the book, all but 37 deal 
with Washington before the Revolution. 

Only reliable sources of information have been used and these are 
copiously cited. Extensive use has been made of Washington’s journal 
and of his correspondence. There is no attempt at either ‘‘muck raking”’ 
or sensationalism. The entire discussion of Washington’s tastes, pleas- 
ures, social habits, and agricultural efforts are placed in their relative 
setting in comparison with what was the custom and practice on other 
plantations in Virginia at the same time. This gives the account an 
historical reliability that makes it of permanent value. 

In general the narrative is free from errors. The brief discussion of 
the commercial system as a cause of the Revolution is, however, open to 
criticism. It seems unnecessary in a scientific study of this kind, to 
include the popular myth that ‘‘the blacksmiths could not make horse- 
shoes. They had to be bought in England’’ (p. 245). As this is a very 
minor section of the book, it will probably be overlooked by most readers. 

O. M. DicKERSON 
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Washington as a Business Man. By Halsted L. Ritter. (New York: Sears 
Publishing Company, Inc., 1931. 308 pp. Illustrations and bib- 
liography. $3.50.) 

This is a compilation of selected items of activity that can be described 
as business. The sources of information are mainly the standard well 
known secondary references. There is comparatively little in it that is 
new except the arrangement. The introduction by Professor Hart is 
possibly too enthusiastic. 

The book is divided into nineteen chapters, covering his youth, the 
French and Indian War, life at Mount Vernon, his habits as a farmer, 
his interest in land development, plans for the rebuilding of the residence 
at Mount Vernon, his activities in connection with draining the Dismal 
Swamp and constructing the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, the business 
side of his army career, organization of the new government, and his 
interest in education. There is a short bibliography, which does not 
include the works of Rupert Hughes, and an index. 

On the whole this volume fits into the general literature for popular 
reading in connection with the centennial anniversary. It will prove 
useful for after-dinner speakers and short talks on Washington. The 
scholarship is not always sound and is sometimes careless. On page 42 
the author discusses adversely the treatment Washington received from 
the regular British officers on his first expedition in 1754, although no 
British troops or officers were with him on that occasion. Washington’s 
wheat yields are described as ‘‘unprecedented’’ but no figures given 
(p. 78); lucerne is described as alfalfa (p. 82); and on page 101 the 
author confuses inflation and deflation, describing payments made in 
colonial currency as deflation. An entry in Washington’s diary of May 
1, 1774 (p. 120), is made to read as if it were after the meeting of the 
First Continental Congress which did not assemble until the following 
September. 

One does not expect to find such errors in a book with so notable an 
introduction. 

O. M. Dickerson 


Alexander Hamilton: First American Business Man. By Robert Irving 
Warshow. (New York: Greenberg, Publisher, 1931 x + 241 pp. 
Frontispiece and bibliography. $3.50.) 

Mr. Warshow, the author of The Story of Wall Street, presents a 
clearly and interestingly written explanation of Hamilton, whom he 
declares to be the ‘‘first American business man.’’ He knows that he 
is not adding to the facts which have been presented in numerous biog- 
raphies, but feels that the distribution of emphasis has not yet shown 
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clearly that ‘‘it was as financier and business man that our first Secretary 
of the Treasury proved his immortality.’’ Yet despite the selective care 
with which the familiar story of Hamilton’s activities in the years 
1783-95 is told, and the frequent occurrence of such phrases as ‘‘great 
industrial executive,’’ ‘‘large business man’s equipment,’’ ‘‘successfy] 
large man of business,’’ and ‘‘great business executive,’’ this reviewer 
concludes the reading of this sketch as he began it, with the conviction 
the great leader who did so much to provide the spirit of capitalism at 
the outset of our national history and who ‘‘blazed the path to our 
present-day material prosperity’? was a statesman and not a business 
man. There may be some dispute as to the meaning of the appellation. 
Obviously it cannot be used in its simple meaning, as it appears first 
of all to those who define it. Nor is it conceivable that the author uses 
it as Mr. Bryan demanded it should be used in his great attack of 1896. 
And it cannot mean ‘‘one engaged in trade,’’ and apply to Hamilton. 
No, it is clear that it is a matter of finance. Alexander Hamilton was 
primarily interested in the financial development of America. Ergo, he 
was a business man! All business men may bask in the reflected glory, 
if glory it be. 

Indeed, in his conelusion Mr. Warshow terms Hamilton a statésman 
to be ranked with Pitt and Turgot, with Gladstone and Disraeli. This 
is not necessary to insure his place as a statesman in the American scene 
at a critical moment in history. That he failed to hold power for a long 
period does not in itself make him less a statesman. That he visualized 
a great commercial development, that he provided the intellectual frame- 
work for its greatest impetus, and that he was an internationalist at 
heart does not make this soldier, lawyer, and cabinet officer, a business 
man. Constructive financier — perhaps. But statesmen have been finan- 
ciers. Have they been business men? 

Mr. Warshow has read widely in psychology as well as in history and 
biography. He quotes at length, but there are no footnotes. There are 
moments when he reveals a bias, but not often, as when he writes, ‘‘ But 
the great men who help to power do not often come to public street 
meetings,’’ and again, speaking of Hamilton’s policies, ‘‘ Deficient in 
liberalism, indeed; but then what great debt does industrialism owe to 
the leaders of liberalism ?”’ 

Who shall say that this picture of a man who ‘‘was not noble,’’ of a 
politician who ‘‘was not an eminent success, 


9? 


and of a statesman who 


‘‘was not superior,’’ may not give renewed courage to ‘‘business men” 
of a later day who read that ‘‘adamant in his principles and autocratic 
in his methods, he pressed forward with the genius of the great business 
executive’’? Those who read their history in terms of the wishful busi- 
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ness psychology of the past decade will find much to please their fancy 
in this book which is dedicated to Andrew W. Mellon. 
Epear E. Rosinson 





The Educational Work of Thomas Jefferson. By Roy J. Honeywell. 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1931. xvi + 295 pp. Chron- 
ology, tables, charts, illustrations, appendices, and bibliography. 
$3.00. ) 

While there are numerous biographies of Thomas Jefferson, some of 
excellent merit, American historiography has not yet dealt adequately 
with the third president. Professor Honeywell’s book is to be thankfully 
received if for no other reason than that it has set in firm perspective a 
major aspect of Jefferson’s career. 

In his youthful days Jefferson battled for education. The bill of 1779 
provided not only for primary instruction for all men’s children but 
made the burden of support a public obligation. It set up grammar 
schools and pointed the way to Williamsburg. Jefferson was seeking a 
complete academic structure for his state and an open road from bottom 
to top for all who cared to take it. 

The response was slight but he held to his plan and the passage of 
almost forty years found him pressing his demand in another notable 
bill, this time incorporating a state university into his system. The 
legislature did something for primary schools and authorized the uni- 
versity, and to the latter Jefferson now gave the remaining measure of 
his days. While never ceasing to cherish the desire for adequate common 
schools, he was prepared to say, ‘‘Nunc dimittis, Domine,’’ if only he 
might see the actual establishment of the higher institution. He did 
live to see it but with scarcely more time to spare than ancient Simeon. 

In his elaboration of the theme here lightly traced Dr. Honeywell fol- 
lows the struggle of Staunton, Lexington, and Charlottesville for the 
physical location of the university, Jefferson’s earnest search for a 
scholarly and non-ecclesiastie faculty, his insistence upon a modernized 
curriculum, and a system of electives. Chapters are included on Jeffer- 
son’s own intellectual training, his principles and ideas, and the sources 
of his ideas on education. Appended are seventeen documents illustrating 
some phase of his plans or methods. Included in these are the bills of 
1779 and 1817. 

The book is volume 16 of the Harvard studies in education. The writ- 
ing does not quicken the pulse, but it does stir admiration for the valiant 
work of the Old Sachem and appreciation of the author’s achievement. 
The task is carefully and precisely done. There is a good bibliography, 
but not an index. HarrisoN JOHN THORNTON 
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Jeffersonian Democracy in North Carolina, 1789-1816. By Delbert Harold 
Gilpatrick. (New York: Columbia University Press, 1931. 257 pp. 
Appendix and bibliography. $4.25.) 

This monograph is a detailed study of the party history of North 
Carolina from the beginning of Washington’s presidency to the election 
‘ of Monroe. National politics and state politics are given about equal 
space. The interplay of those forces that shaped the party history of 
North Carolina is evident in the narrative — local economic and social 
conditions, the influence of party leaders, and the modifying effects of 
the activities and policies of men and the course of events outside the 
state are all properly taken into account. 

It was not long after the origin of the Federalist and Republican 
parties until the latter was able to gain the ascendency in North Caro- 
lina. Nevertheless, Federalists were very persistent, fought their rivals 
at every turn, and continued for years to play an active part. This is 
rather striking in view of the fact that the commercial group and the 
large-planter element combined were far outnumbered by the small- 
farmer class in the state. As late as 1815, there were seventy-nine Fed- 
eralists among the nearly two hundred members of the legislature (p. 
225). In relation to national politics, Federalists and Republicans of 
North Carolina were very much like Federalists and Republicans of 
other states. In fact, each ran true to form, both showing the same reac- 
tions toward Jay’s Treaty, the quasi-French war of 1798, the Embargo, 
the War of 1812, and other matters of party controversy as did their 
party associates in other states. 

Like Bassett and Channing, Dr. Gilpatrick assigns too much power to 
the North Carolina members of the national House of Representatives 
in regard to the question of the assumption of the state debts in 1790 
(p. 45). The members from that state did arrive one at a time during 
the second session of the first Congress, and they were opposed to the 
assumption policy, but they did not bring about its defeat, if it can be 
said that it was really defeated. Anyone who will study the votes taken 
on March 3 and April 12, 1790, in the committee of the whole House 
will discover that there were eleven more votes against assumption and 
one more vote for it, on April 12, after three members had arrived from 
North Carolina, than on March 3, when none were present from that 
state. The vote of April 26 was on a motion brought forward by a friend 
of assumption. It was not intended to defeat the policy, but to cause the 
House to consider the funding policy separately. It was supported by a 
few assumptionists besides the mover. If the four North Carolina mem- 
bers then present had refrained from voting, the motion would still 
have carried by a margin of ten. 
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No effort has been made by the author to write a gripping account, 
but his sentence construction is unusually good and his meaning is al- 
ways clear. He does not at any time speak of the followers of Jefferson 
as Democratic-Republicans or as Democrats, but always as Republicans, 
for which he is to be highly commended. On the whole, he has produced 
a scholarly study of real value to all students of American party history. 
The publishers have done an excellent piece of work, but why the price 
of a volume of about two hundred fifty pages should be $4.25 is not 
easy to understand. 

Wim O. Lyncu 


Decatur. By Irwin Anthony. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1931. 
vii + 319 pp. Bibliography and notes. $3.50.) 

The author of this new biography of Decatur frankly states in his 
foreword: ‘‘ Naturally, so brave a tale demands the use of more facts 
than can be acknowledged, told with the humble sincerity of lyricism.’’ 
The meaning of this statement is somewhat obscure; but one feels, after 
reading the biography, that Mr. Anthony has encroached too much upon 
the field of historical romance, and one is not surprised to learn that 
he has written a novel about the East India Company. 

Imaginative lyricism cannot create as convincing a background for a 
biographical figure as that furnished by contemporary letters, diaries, 
and reminiscences. By consulting Benjamin Ogle Tayloe’s reminiscences, 
the Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, and the Washington newspapers, 
several errors (pp. 297, 300, 308) in details connected with the Barron- 
Decatur duel might have been avoided. Commodore Edward Preble’s 
diary would have removed certain misconceptions (p. 149) concerning 
the peace negotiations with the ruler of Tripoli. A contemporary Nor- 
folk, Virginia newspaper would have given the correct phrasing of 
Decatur’s famous toast. Unrestrained ‘‘lyricism’’ may sometimes lead 
to ridiculous extravagance; such as, the two pages (13-15) devoted to 
Decatur’s whooping cough, and the fantastic thoughis imagined (p. 304) 
as running through Decatur’s mind just before the duel. 

The first third of the biography and the last four chapters are, from 
the above point of view, the least satisfying. The author is at his best 
when dealing with the handling of ships under sail and in the battle 
scenes where his somewhat breathless style seems best suited to the sub- 
ject matter. Very pleasing also are his descriptions of contemporary life 
in Philadelphia and Washington, where they are based on original 
research rather than imagination. There are some brilliantly written 
passages, but also a great deal of careless writing, the meaning sometimes 
being either ambiguous or entirely obscure. 
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The biography adds little, if anything at all, factually to the story 
of Decatur’s career as recorded in Alexander S. Mackenzie’s Life of 
Stephen Decatur (1848). One is surprised to note that Anthony’s bib- 
liography does not mention the Decatur Papers, used by Mackenzie. 
which were in the possession of Decatur’s grandnephew, William Deca. 
tur Parsons, who has recently died. No mention is made, also, of The 
Decatur Genealogy by William Decatur Parsons. 

CHARLES LEE Lewis 


The Early New England Cotton Manufacture, A Study in Industrial 
Beginnings. By Caroline F. Ware. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1931. 349 pp. Appendix and bibliography. $3.50.) 

This volume was awarded the Hart, Schaffner, and Marx first prize of 
one thousand dollars in Class A for the year 1929. It measures up well 
with the best monographs in the series which was launched some years 
ago. It is a substantial and worth while contribution to the history of 
the industrial revolution in the United States. Students of economic 
history will find in this study an informing and valuable aid to a better 
understanding of this phase of American history. 

‘*Why did the cotton industry develop in New England rather than 
in any other part of the country?’’ The author advances five reasons 
which are analyzed in the first chapter: (1) the physical conditions of 
New England were favorable; (2) the labor supply which New England 
offered was more easily available than in any other region; (3) capital 
for manufactures was most easily secured in New England from mer- 
cantile wealth which could be directed into other channels; (4) there was 
a new spirit of enterprise; and (5) there also was the economic bent of 
New England, a factor which was ‘‘more important’’ than all the others 
which have been enumerated. ‘‘For these reasons the factory system 
found its American home in New England and its first material in the 
cotton industry.’’ The succeeding chapters are devoted to a treatment 
of the following subjects: launching the industry, embargo and war, 
the new form, expansion and growth, capital, marketing, labor supply, 
conditions of work, and exploitation and reform. An appendix, a bib- 
liographical note, and a classified bibliography are added. 

This study like many others of its kind is subject to the criticism of 
narrow and often dry detailed treatment. A somewhat broader survey of 
the field would have added to the interest and value of the study. The 
reviewer refers to the relationship of cotton manufacturing to other 
economic developments, foreign competition, and the bearing of the 
tariff on this industry. But the limitations of the subject are recognized. 

Louis BERNARD SCHMIDT 
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Torchlights to the Cherokees: the Brainerd Mission. By Robert Sparks 
Walker. (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1931. xvi + 339 pp. 
Illustrations. $3.00.) 

The movement culminating in the removal of the Cherokees to the 
regions west of the Mississippi developed much sectional bitterness in 
American polities and led Georgia to flout and ignore the Supreme Court 
of the United States. The Cherokees had begun to develop a permanent 
civilization in the Georgia hills, under the tutelage and inspiration of 
missionaries sent out by the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions and the patronage of the United States government 
itself. To prevent this appropriation of an important portion of her 
territory, Georgia extended her laws over the Cherokees, arrested various 
missionaries, and forced the federal government to remove the Indians. 
This book is an account of the work of the missionaries. It rescues 
from oblivion the various missionaries and the missions which they 
set up, and, as the title indicates, gives special attention to the 
Brainerd Mission, the chief one, which was two miles north of the 
Georgia-Tennessee boundary line, near the present city of Chattanooga. 
Most of the missions were in Georgia; the others were in Alabama and 
Tennessee. Though Brainerd was founded in 1816 as the parent mission 
of the American Board, in the Cherokee country, there was a station 
founded in 1800 by Moravian missionaries at Springplace, Georgia. 

The missionaries busied themselves in instructing the Cherokee chil- 
dren in the English language, in the elementary common school subjects, 
and in religion. In their work they travelled widely over the Cherokee 
country. As their influence among the Indians appeared to Georgia to 
be particularly pernicious and as they refused to comply with the state 
laws, passed in 1830, requiring a permit for residence in the Cherokee 
Nation, the state militia arrested missionaries at various times and in 
1831, imprisoned two. Among these Samuel A. Worcester was the best 
known. In 1838, all the Cherokees except a small group in western North 
Carolina were removed to the regions west of the Mississippi. 

While the author has based his work on the old records of the Brainerd 
Mission and on other documents left by the missionaries, many of which 
he quoted extensively, he has left untouched a great deal of other mate- 
rial which would have made for completeness — such as government 
documents and newspapers. He has an extreme bias which approaches 
bitterness against Georgia in her dealings with the Indians. The greatest 
fault of the work is the failure of the author to organize his material 
logically. Also he has not developed a proper setting for his account: 
nowhere has he explained the political organization of the Cherokees, 
nor has he made entirely clear the history of the Brainerd Mission itself. 

E. M. CouLTer 
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Pichardo’s Treatise on the Limits of Louisiana and Texas. Translated by 
Charles Wilson Hackett, Charmion Clair Shelby, and Mary Ruth 
Splawn. Edited and annotated by Charles Wilson Hackett. Vol, |. 
(Austin, Texas: The University of Texas Press, 1931. xx + 630 pp. 
Bibliography and maps. $6.50.) 

Father José Antonio Pichardo’s preparation of his treatise on the 
limits of Louisiana and Texas resulted from the Spanish government's 
desire to prove the invalidity of the claim to Texas made by the United 
States on the basis of the purchase of Louisiana from France. Since the 
Texas-Louisiana boundary had never been established by treaty, Spain’s 
title to Texas rested upon historical proof of exploration and occupation. 
Father Pichardo, a native of Cuernavaca, Mexico, professor of Latin 
and philosophy in the college of San Juan de Letran, a linguist and able 
scholar, was commissioned in 1808 to ascertain the historic limits of 
Texas and Louisiana. When this study was completed after almost four 
years of intensive research, it amounted to three thousand folio pages. 
A major portion of the work consists of selected documents, and, as a 
result, it will remain as one of the greatest compilations of source mate- 
rial upon the early history of the Southwest. Professor Hackett, in mak- 
ing this work available in English, renders another important service 
to students of American history. Approximately one-fourth of Pichar- 
do’s treatise is contained in Volume I, and it is to be hoped that the 
remaining volumes will appear soon. 

Pichardo treats his subject broadly. In addition to a discussion of the 
historical boundaries of Texas and Louisiana, Volume I deals with the 
earliest Spanish explorations and occupation of New Mexico, Florida, 
Coahuila, Nueva Leon, and Texas; the rivalries of Spain, England, and 
France along the Atlantic coast of North America; the coming of the 
French into the Mississippi Valley and the Gulf region; and Franco- 
Spanish rivalry along the Louisiana-Texas frontier. For the period of 
Spanish occupation of Louisiana the accounts of the Texas Gulf coast 
explorations by Cazorla in 1772 and Evia in 1785 are of particular 
historical and geographical interest. 

The translation has been carefully done. Smoothness of style some- 
times has been sacrificed for strict adherence to the text. The appear- 
ance of the volume as well as the ease in using it could have been en- 
hanced had it been printed in larger type. However, such defects as 
exist in the work have no relation to its historical merit. The introduc- 
tion, notes, and editorial technique display thorough scholarship. A bib- 
liography and an excellent index add much to the value of the work. 
Professor Hackett, in publishing this monumenta! piece of early nine- 
teenth century historical research, has made an outstanding contribution 
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to the history and to the international aspects of the Spanish border- 


lands. 
LAWRENCE KINNAIRD 


America Moves West. By Robert E. Riegel. (New York: Henry Holt 
and Company, 1930. x + 595 pp. Maps. $3.75.) 

These forty-two chapters are planned and well adapted to give a 
summary of three centuries of American westward advance. With a 
chronological approach the treatment at times is narrative, in other 
places descriptive, and elsewhere compilatory. Geographic factors, In- 
dians, trails, transportation, early government, and the other staples of 
western history have been articulated with skill. The product is an 
interesting, teachable text for courses in history as well as an inform- 
ing book for non-credit readers. 

A handy list of supplementary readings for each chapter confirms the 
author’s remark that the work must ‘‘inevitably depend in large part 
upon the work of others.’’ Professor Riegel’s chapters on the extension 
of railways are fine examples of condensed exposition. The chapters on 
“The Great Revival’’ and on the ‘‘Cultural Advance’’ carry sustained 
interest and value. ‘‘The West of the 30’s’’ (chap. X XI) is a personally 
conducted travelogue which offers the best snap-shot of that frontier 
that the reviewer has seen. 

Turning to the liability side of the ledger, the reviewer feels ihat the 
Burr puzzle (chap. IX) could be much deleted. The solid work of the 
Mormons (pp. 325, 326) could have more of the space which is devoted 
to Mormon inspiration and polygamy. One wonders why Plummer, 
Quantrill, the James Brothers, and other racketeers are rounded up in 
the chapter on ‘‘ Railroads West of the Mississippi.’’ The student of the 
‘Cattle Country’’ might deny Billy the Kid (‘‘one of the most remark- 
able characters of the West’’!) his two pages and devote them to the 
financing, or the economies, or the organization of the great cattle com- 
panies. The index of nine pages is topical rather than analytical. 

For the publishers, the author, or those willing shock absorbers, the 
proof readers, the friendly critic may list a few slips and errors that 
remain in the second printing: ‘‘whom’’ for who (p. 263); settlement 
was not ‘‘always ahead of the surveys’’ (p. 191); it is questionable to 
speak of the discovery of anaesthetics in the forties (p. 197); it is 
hardly certain that Black Hawk was a chief (p. 226); Fort Snelling is 
in Minneapolis rather than in St. Paul (p. 281); ‘‘W. F. Wharton’’ 
for W. H. Wharton (p. 335) ; claim associations in lowa attained their 
height rather in the forties (p. 384) ; ‘‘Foot’’ for Foote (p. 387). 
Lovis PELZER 
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The Early Far West: A Narrative Outline, 1540-1850. By W. J. Ghent. 
(New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1931. xi + 411 pp. Maps, 
illustrations, and reference lists. $3.50.) 

Geographically this book deals with the region between Canada and 
Mexico that lies west of the Mississippi River. Its chief purpose is to 
give an account of all the travellers, explorers, and expeditions that 
penetrated that section of country from Coronado to Fremont. The 
author has made careful search through all the monographic literature, 
through state histories, and through journals of local historical societies 
to ferret out every bit of possible information converning persons who 
may have entered this region during the years covered by his narrative. 
It seems doubtful if he has omitted one important character up to the 
time of the large Oregon immigrations of the early eighteen forties 
when individual mention became impossible. A complete index makes 
the book a very useful reference and guide to the history of this region. 
Its usefulness would be greater if citations of authority were more abun- 
dant. The footnote references are inadequate and the books listed at 
the end of each chapter are of a very general character and not always 
the best and most recent in the field covered. 

The chronological treatment has been followed, so the author states, 
in the hope that it ‘‘will prove most helpful to the understanding and 
memory of the reader.’’ Such a treatment makes it necessary for the 
reader to skip from Oregon to Texas on the same page and perhaps on 
the very next page transfer his attention to Iowa or California. The 
story of Lewis and Clark is broken by two other incidents in order to 
remain faithful to this chronological method. There seems little to com- 
mend such a plan. The book is divided into two parts, one entitled ‘‘ Be- 
fore the Louisiana Purchase’’ and the other ‘‘The American Period.”’ 
The second part is treated in separate chapters approximately by dec- 
ades. The ends of chronology would have been sufficiently served by 
treating distinct geographical areas like Texas, Oregon, and California 
consecutively within these narrow time limits and the interest of the 
narrative greatly increased as well. 

The author has performed his task so well that this reviewer has been 
able to discover few errors within the fields of his own special study. 
There was nothing called ‘‘Oregon’’ before 1820. The name was not in 
use as early as 1800 as is stated here (p. 3). Simon Metcalf seems to 
have been the first American trader on the Northwest coast rather than 
Kendricks and Gray (p. 68). New Orleans was not closed to American 
trade in 1798 (p. 75). It is not necessary to describe the conduct of 
McDougal as ‘‘disloyalty’’ (p. 150). The San Juan Water Boundary 
dispute was settled by the arbitration of the German Emperor in 1872 
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and did not last until 1908-1909 (p. 166.). The author seems unac- 
quainted with Whitaker’s The Spanish-American Frontier or else his 
treatment of the Spanish at New Orleans, 1783-1795, and the Pinckney 
Treaty would not be quite what it is (p. 63). Moreover, the ‘‘incon- 
trovertible evidence’’ offered (p. 323) to prove that Whitman made his 
famous ride to bring back American colonists to Oregon and not merely 
to save his mission would be no more convincing to the school of obtuse 
historians to whom he alludes had the author cited the authority for 
his quotations from Whitman’s letters. R. C. CuarK 





Adventures in the Santa Fé Trade, 1844-1847. By James Josiah Webb. 
Edited by Ralph P. Bieber. Southwest Historical Series. Vol. I. 
(Glendale, California: The Arthur H. Clark Company, 1931. 301 pp. 
lilustrations and map. $6.00.) 

Webb’s book inaugurates an enterprise which promises to be of great 
interest and value to every student of southwestern history — the pub- 
lication of a series of twelve volumes dealing with the history of the 
Southwest. This particular volume gives Webb’s experiences as a trader 
with Santa Fe and the region farther south during the period from 
1844 to 1847. This Connecticut Yankee started in business for himself 
when only twenty-three years of age, spent three years as a merchant, 
first in Savannah, Georgia and then in St. Louis and then in 1844 
started for Santa Fe with a small consignment of goods. Trade restric- 
tions imposed by the government of Mexico made the venture unprofit- 
able, but Webb was not discouraged and returning to St. Louis formed a 
partnership with George P. Doan. This connection enabled him to secure 
more credit and in 1845 he reappeared at Santa Fe with two wagon 
loads of merchandise which were sold to another trader at a good profit, 
before being passed through the custom-house. 

The winter journey back to Independence was filled with hardship, 
but the partners were so encouraged by their success that in the spring 
of 1846 they again started for Santa Fe, this time with fifteen thousand 
dollars worth of merchandise. Before reaching their destination they 
learned of the declaration of war against Mexico and the proposed 
invasion of New Mexico by General Kearny. Realizing that the goods, 
upon which they had paid heavy duties, must be sold in competition with 
goods brought in free of duty by the traders with Kearny’s army, they 
decided to take their merchandise south to Chihuahua. Doan who had 
been hurt was left behind and Webb made the long journey in the com- 
pany of Albert Speyer, a Prussian Jew who was taking, among other 
things, two wagon loads of arms and ammunition to the governor of 
Chihuahua. Near that city they were arrested and held as prisoners for 
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some weeks. Upon their release they learned that Chihuahua was jy 
immediate danger of being captured by American troops which would 
again bring them into competition with free goods. They accordingly 
set out for the great fair to be held at San Juan de los Lagos, about two 
hundred and fifty miles northwest of the City of Mexico and at least 
fifteen hundred miles south of Santa Fe. Here they disposed of most 
of their goods and Webb returned to Santa Fe and from there took his 
wagons back to Independence. 

Webb continued in the Santa Fe trade for seventeen years and then 
retired to a country estate he had purchased near New Haven, Con- 
necticut. In 1888 he began to write the story of his experiences in the 
far West, but only lived to complete the narrative of the first three 
years. 

A close observer and a man of considerable education, he gives an 
excellent description of the country traversed and of the life of the 
traders. He also gives a good picture of social and political conditions 
in New Mexico in the forties. 

The editorial work seems unusually well done. Ample footnotes serve 
to explain the text while eight excellent illustrations and a map showing 
the routes followed by Webb add much to the value of the volume. The 
book is well printed and bound, but the title ‘‘ Journal of a Santa Fe 
Trader’’ stamped on the back seems a trifle misleading since the nar- 
rative was written more than forty years after the events described had 
taken place and so is not a journal in the ordinary sense of the word. 

. Epwarp Everett DALE 


Forty-Niners: The Chronicle of the California Trail. By Archer B. Hul- 
bert. (Boston: Little, Brown, and Company, 1931. xvii + 340 pp. 
Illustrations, maps, and bibliography. $3.50.) 

In this book Professor Hulbert has transported himself backward 
eighty-two years to accompany a group of forty-niners as their diarist 
over 2200 miles of travel from Independence, Missouri, to Hangtown, 

California. As a ‘‘Thirty-Oner’’ the author examined about two hundred 

and fifty diaries from 1848-1853. ‘‘ Every material fact’’ in the volume 

has been gleaned from those accounts and the author has travelled most 
of the trail himself, mile by mile, several times. 

Of the twelve maps eight are sectional and scaled thirty miles to an 
inch to show stations, rivers, mountains, a few modern cities, and 
present day state boundaries. Each of the eight sections of the diary gives 
an ‘‘outline log’’ of the travels covered therein. All but one of the 
eighty-five illustrations are contemporaneous. Many songs and ballads, 
if not tuneful, are certainly a revelation of the lives of the Argonauts. 
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No traveller or gold-seeker has, in the reviewer’s opinion, left a record 
so accurate and so complete. It is a synthesis of the facts of history and 
the method of fiction. The atmosphere is there: at first, new wagons, 
good horses, high hopes, food in plenty, and the Little Blue Valley ; later, 
rancid pork, cholera, alkali water, broken wagons, returning emigrants, 
erazed men, and death. ‘‘N. B. When you run out of salt and pepper, 
burn your mule steak when broiling it and sprinkle on gunpowder; it 
then tastes both salted and peppered.’’ Later a gold-seeker calls the 
trail movement ‘‘this lunge of thousands of Americans down this Bed- 
lam Trail of the parched Humboldt Desert.’’ Every page vibrates with 
the spirit of 749. 

Words and jokes are relumed in the story. ‘‘ What is smaller than a 
mosquito’s mouth? What he puts into it’’ is a sample joke of the camp- 
grounds. The trail changed. ‘‘For instance now, in 1849,’’ writes the 
diarist, ‘‘it is something wholly different from what it was in 1848... . 
The Golden Army of 1850 will find a new California Trail and mention 
points of which the Argonauts oi 1849 never heard.’’ There seem to be 
very few anachronisms of terms and events. But would a man in 1849 
use the term ‘‘Republicans’’ (p. 6) or Council Bluffs (pp. 118, 119) or 
Jenny Lind (p. 25) who did not come to America until 1850? Harriet 
Beecher (p. 264) who married in 1833 was Mrs. Stowe in 1849. The 
picture opposite page 182 shows a military train rather than an emi- 
grant train. 

This volume will be a guide book for students and a companion to 
readers following the trail. If Professor Hulbert has not written the 
last word on the California trails he has written the best. 

Louis PELZER 


The Course of Empire: First Hand Accounts of California in the Days 
of the Gold Rush of ’49. Compiled by Valeska Bari. (New York: 
Coward-McCann, Inc., 1931. 368 pp. Illustrations. $4.00.) 

This is a valuable and well selected compilation of stories relating to 
the California gold rush by the participants themselves. A graphic 
introduction serves as a synthesis for the sixteen stories. Distinct con- 
tributions are made by the appearance of the hitherto unpublished 
manuscripts of Captain José Fernandez, General M. G. Vallejo, and 
Ernest de Massey. Extracts from the journals of J. W. Audubon, W. G. 
Johnston, Daniel B. Woods, Dr. J. D. B. Stillman, John M. Letts, Peter 
H. Burnett, and Eliza W. Farnham describe the first wagon train, the 
Mexican, Cape Horn and Isthmian routes, and the trails from Oregon 
leading into California. James Marshall’s account of the discovery of 
gold, life about the diggings and in San Francisco, together with the 
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James Stuart and William F. Coleman accounts of the vigilance com. 
mittee complete the picture. The serious student must regret the absence 
of footnotes and an index. 


Wiru1aM J. Perersen 


Californian Indian Nights Entertainments: Stories of the Creation of 
the World, of Man, of Fire, of the Sun, of Thunder, etc: of Coyote, 
the Land of the Dead, the Sky Land, Monsters, Animal People, ete. 
Compiled by Edward W. Gifford and Gwendoline Harris Block, 
Glendale, California: The Arthur H. Clark Company, 1930. 323 pp. 
Illustrations. $6.00.) 

Popular interest in the folk-tales of primitive peoples has stimulated 
the publication in the last few years of a number of excellent compen- 
diums of stories for the general reader. To these must now be added the 
present volume under review. 

The appeal which a book such as this might hold for the readers for 
whom it is intended will perhaps be lessened by the fact that it is so 
local a work. Written and published in California, it is a book distinctly 
for Californians. The tribes considered are all found within the geograph- 
ical limits of the state, and the locale given each tale is the county in 
which the tribe telling it is found. The result is that the book is somewhat 
confusing to anyone not acquainted with the details of California’s 
political geography, especially since the excellent map given at the 
front of the book is a map not of counties, but of tribal groups and 
dialects. All this is unfortunate, as these stories deserve wider circula- 
tion than they will probably receive. 

The tales themselves are prefaced by a summary of the cultures of the 
Indians of California, a summary which is enhanced in value because 
of the focusing technique it employs in presenting the data. It gives the 
reader something of the cultural background that is necessary for an 
appreciation of the tales, and ends with a discussion of the categories of 
stories presented in the body of the work. 

The stories themselves are taken, as the authors say, from collections 
of tales published by the University of California, the American Museum 
of Natural History, and the American Folk-Lore Society. There are 
origin tales which account for the existence of the world and man, which 
tell how death came to be, and how mankind obtained fire. There are 
stories about the sun and moon, and one finds samples of the well-known 
Coyote cycle. The land of the dead and the sky land as presented in 
these tales give insight into the world philosophy of the people who 
tell them, while the numerous stories that are told about the stars are 
represented by four examples. 
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The book is very attractively printed and should give the intelligent 
layman a good idea of what the folk-tales of the Indians of California 
are like. It is unfortunate, however, that no bibliographical apparatus 
of any kind is included in the book. This would not have necessarily 
lessened its popular appeal, and at the same time would perhaps even 
have stimulated the layman to go further into the detailed collections 
of tales from which the authors have so carefully made their selections. 

MELVILLE J. Herskovits 


March of Industry. By Robert Glass Cleland and Osgood Hardy. Of 
the series California. Edited by John Russell McCarthy. (Los An- 
geles: Powell Publishing Company, 1929. 322 pp. Illustrations, 
maps, and tables. $3.00.) 

The eight chapters of this book deal with the economic development 
of California from Spanish days to the present time, omitting such 
phases as gold mining, transportation, and real estate promotion, which 
are treated in other volumes of the same series. Starting with a sketch 
of economie activities in California before 1848, the writers next describe 
the transition period when experiments were being tried along various 
lines, with emphasis on the cattle industry and grain-growing. Of special 
interest in the two chapters which carry the general story of agricultural 
development down to date are the treatments of the beginnings and 
expansion of fruit-growing, particularly of the citrus fruits and of 
grapes. A chapter each is given to the growth of industry, including the 
motion picture business; to petroleum; to water supply and power; 
and to the financial institutions of the state. An appendix contains use- 
ful maps and much statistical data. 

The record is most impressive. The reader can readily appreciate why 
the authors, facing the well-known scepticism of outsiders toward Cali- 
fornia stories, felt called upon to declare in their preface that the volume 
‘‘is not designed to serve as a handbook for the sale of California real 
estate.’ The outsider cannot escape the romance that is inherent even 
in this careful, painstaking account of what man has accomplished in 
three-quarters of a century by utilizing all the resources of the environ- 
ment and overcoming its handicaps. 

Dan ELBERT CLARK 


The Great Plains. By Walter Prescott Webb. (Boston: Ginn and Com- 
pany, 1931. xv + 525 pp. Illustrations. $4.00.) 

As a result of nine years of study, Professor Webb has produced a 

very suggestive book. It is not, however, a formal history of the vast 

area which the author calls the great plains, and librarians will be 
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puzzled in deciding whether it ought to be classified under the head of 
geography, sociology, or history. Instead, using materials from each of 
these fields, the author has given unity to his treatment by his clear 
conception of the great plains as an area distinguished from other parts 
of the continent by a relatively level surface, the absence of trees, and a 
sub-humid climate. From these important features arises the theme 
which can best be stated in the author’s words: ‘‘As one contrasts the 
civilization of the Great Plains with that of the Eastern timberland, 
one sees what may be called an institutional fault (comparable to a 
geological fault) running from middle Texas to Illinois or Dakota, 
roughly following the ninety-eighth meridian. At this fault the ways 
of life and of living changed. Practically every institution that was 
carried across it was either broken and remade or else greatly altered. 
The ways of travel, the weapons, the method of tilling the soil, the plows 
and other agricultural implements, and even the laws themselves were 
modified. ’’ 

The early chapters on the Indians and on the Spanish approach to 
the plains are an excellent summary of existing information. Mr. Webb 
shows more clearly than anyone before him why the Spaniards failed 
to occupy this region which remained to the end a barrier and a mystery. 
Their own introduction of horses gave the Indians of the plains an 
advantage which neither the Spaniard nor the Mexican was ever able 
to overcome. In his account of the American approach to the great 
plains, Mr. Webb gives a central place to the invention of the six-shooter 
which, for the first time in centuries, made it possible for the white man 
to meet the mounted Indian on more than even terms. The outcome was 
the opening of the plains to the men of the cattle kingdom, with its 
familiar features of long drives and cow towns. 

As to the more recent transformation of the great plains, Mr. Webb 
has important new materials on the invention and introduction of barbed 
wire and of windmills, which changed the open range of older days into 
the fenced ranches and farms of today. A suggestive chapter, ‘‘ New 
Laws for Land and Water,’’ shows how the English common law was 
modified not so much by Spanish precedents as by the ruthless neces- 
sities of the great plains themselves. 

To find room for so much that is fresh and novel, the author has had 
to suppress other topics, which though more familiar could undoubtedly 
be made equally vivid against the geographical conception which under- 
lies the book. Thus there is no adequate discussion of the exploration of 
the plains, of the building of the railroads, of the Indian wars, or of 
polities, either in the stage of state-making or later on when the plains 
became a center of populism and other radical movements. The chapter 
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on the literature of the great plains is limited largely to recent books 
and lacks the breadth of view which gives distinction to the work as a 
whole. But to ask for more in a single volume would be unfair. The style 
is marred by unnecessary summaries which lead to repetition of ideas 
already clear; but it abounds in graphic sentences which one would like 
to quote. Again and again, the story of the western plains is used to 
throw light on the different institutions of the earlier frontiers of the 
forests and the rivers. The result is a book which no student of American 
social history, at any stage, can afford to overlook. 
Ropert G. CALDWELL 


The Cattle King, A Dramatized Biography. By Edward F. Treadwell. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company, 1931. x + 367 pp. Photo- 
graphs. $3.00.) 

This book is the life history of a German butcher boy, born Heinrich 
Alfred Kreiser in 1827, who came to New York City in 1847 where he 
practiced his trade until 1850 in which year he embarked for California 
by way of the Isthmus of Panama. He purchased his ticket for this voy- 
age from a certain Henry Miller and from that time until his death in 
1916 was known by that name. Later the California legislature bestowed 
it upon him by legal enactment. Upon his arrival in San Francisco with 
only six dollars in his pocket that he had earned by plying his trade of 
butcher at Panama, in the interval of awaiting a vessel to carry him 
northward, he once more took up the butcher business, a trade, or 
profession, that upon a steadily increasing scale he was to pursue from 
that city as a basis for the remainder of his days. The gold fields had 
no lure for him. He foresaw that there would be more money in meat 
than in mining. In 1858 he formed a partnership with a fellow German, 
Charles Lux, and the firm name of Miller and Lux was in course of time 
to become known in all the cattle and business centers of the Pacific 
West. Miller was the dominating spirit of this partnership — Lux not 
much more than its book-keeper — and through his daring and enterprise 
they came to possess a million head of cattle that ranged over a million 
acres of land situated in the three states of California, Nevada, and 
Oregon. In addition to this they owned two banks with their branches, 
reservoirs, abattoirs, as well as a number of hotels and other properties 
that had an appraised value of $50,000,000. This is the story that Mr. 
Treadwell, a lawyer by profession, tells in interesting style though he 
perhaps does not succeed in giving it quite the dramatic character that 
the sub-title would suggest. 

The book is without a bibliography or footnote references of any kind. 
It is possible to infer from internal evidence that the author had access 
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to the private papers of Miller and that he made extensive use of the 
court records of the numerous law suits in which Miller became jp. 
volved. The value of the book would be greatly enhanced were it pos. 
sible to check the sources of information at every point. The result of 
this absence of so little citation of authority is to leave the reader in 
doubt as to how much of the story is truth and how much plain fiction, 
In one instance the author has lapsed into romance, when he describes 
(chap. XI) the ride of one of Miller’s ranch managers, Overfelt, from the 
northeastern corner of Harney County, Oregon, on horseback two hun- 
dred miles to Lakeview, near the California line, in twenty-four hours, 
with frequent changes of horses at the ranches enroute, arriving just in 
time to put in a last minute successful bid for two sections of land much 
desired by Miller. As a matter of fact there was no need of such haste 
and Overfelt travelled in a two horse buggy and arrived in ample time 
for the sale. Besides the ranches along his route were ninety miles apart 
and he could not have made the frequent and dramatic changes of horses 
as pictured here. 

This ‘‘eattle king’’ is presented as a generous, kindly soul, philan- 
thropic and interested in the welfare of his employees and the com- 
munities in which his properties were located. The picture seems over- 
drawn. From the evidence presented it is clear that Miller was an 
individualist, that he was ruthless, that he had small civie sense, and 
that he bribed legislatures and tax assessors. He urged his ranch man- 
agers and other subordinates to give turkeys at Christmas, or make other 
presents, or to advance loans where it was good ‘‘policy’’ (his own 
word) to do so. The book is, however, an important contribution to the 
history of the cattle industry as well as of the regions in which Miller 
was active. 


R. C. CuarK 


Following the Prairie Frontier. By Seth K. Humphrey. (Minneapolis: 
The University of Minnesota Press, 1931. v + 265 pp. Frontispiece. 
$2.50.) 

This is a pioneer’s story covering the experiences of two generations 
of a New England family. The father came west to Minnesota in 1855, 
established his home there and raised a frontier family on the farm he 
cleared in the east central part of the state. Thirty years later the son 
continued the westward trek and found a home in Aberdeen, South 
Dakota. His work as an agent for several investment firms in the East 
made him acquainted with the various types of settler in South Dakota, 
southern North Dakota, and Nebraska. This portion of the book is of 
interest to the general reader as well as to the historian for it relates 
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in detail the personal experiences and business contacts of a pioneer 
during the years when the western Grange and Populist party were 
coming into existence. The writer reflects the emergence of that political 
upheaval in the western portion of the Middle West which has played 
so important a part in the history of the section. 

The author shows remarkable versatility in his use of typical frontier 
experiences. He insists, also, that all of the incidents related are drawn 
from actual occurences in his years on the prairie farms and in the 
cities and small towns of the three states over which he drove or rode 
during the decade or more of time covered by the narrative. His own 
role in the Sioux outbreaks, the Nez Perces war, and the Messiah craze 
was small but enough to make him include them in kis narrative despite 
the fact that they have already been covered in the reports of the 
federal government. The occupation of the Cherokee strip is well 
described and effectively brings these pioneer sketches to a close. Since 
but few of the generation that went through these experiences are still 
alive, the work serves admirably to record in permanent form such 
transitory incidents in the making of the nation. 

O. G. Linsy 


Frontier Trails: The Autobiography of Frank M. Canton. Edited by 
Edward Everett Dale. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1930. 
xvii + 237 pp. Illustrations. $3.00.) 

This is the autobiography of a man who in an active life of half a 
century served as Texas ranger, live-stock inspector, sheriff, deputy 
United States marshal, and adjutant general of Oklahoma. His stage is 
circumscribed by the Mississippi, the Rio Grande, the Yukon, and the 
Pacific. Based on five fat notebooks written in 1908 or 1909, this colorful 
drama, simply told, begins in 1869 with a cattle drive from Texas to 
Abilene, Kansas. Indians and their no less murderous white brothers 
stalk across almost every page. Canton was employed as field inspector 
for the Wyoming Stock Growers’ Association with orders to watch over 
the criminal work on the range. He was in the thick of the Johnson 
County War when Wyoming was infested with rustlers. Returning to 
Oklahoma in 1894, Canton, with the aid of other officers, broke up the 
principal outlaw bands, including the famous Dalton Brothers. In 1899 
he went to Alaska and served as a United States marshal for two years. 
Canton was adjutant general of Oklahoma between 1907 and 1916. The 
book is not based on a journal and is accordingly subject to the usual 
limitations of memory. Its treatment of the sensational leaves little for 
the historian in the form of concrete materials relating to the political, 
social, and economic development of the frontier. 
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Such slips as the repetition of statements (p. 151) and an error of 
five hundred miles in distance between Ramport and Circle on the 
Yukon (p. 161) could have been avoided. The absence of footnotes and 
an index should also be noted. 


WituiamM J. PETERSEN 


Constitutional Development in the South Atlantic States, 1776-1860: 4 
Study in the Evolution of Democracy. By Fletcher M. Green. 
(Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 1930. xiy + 
328 pp. Bibliography. $3.00.) 

The motive in the production of this book is to examine two traditions; 
one, that the ante-bellum South was governed by an aristocratic planter 
oligrachy, the other that a representative democracy really existed, be- 
cause whatever power the planter class possessed was from the consent 
of the people, and whatever authority it exercised was in the interest of 
the masses. The conclusion drawn by the author is that neither of these 
traditions is valid, but that both are true in part. The planter class, he 
finds, was dominant in the era of the first state constitutions, but as 
years passed and constitutional reforms were consummated, ‘‘the great 
body of adult white male citizens’’ gained the right to participate in 
affairs of government. 

All the evidence is marshalled around the story of constitutionalism, 
told in conventional form. Approximately one-half the volume deals 
with the colonial background, the constitutions of the Revolutionary 
period, and the constitutional changes in the quarter century after the 
Revolution; the remainder of the volume treats constitutional revision 
from the time of the Virginia convention of 1829 to the eve of the Civil 
War. The details are given with meticulous care — a great virtue, in that 
a work of reference is now at hand for constitutional changes in Mary- 
land, Virginia, the Carolinas, and Georgia. Yet one feels that the bottom 
has not been fathomed, that behind constitutional theories and con- 
stitutional forms there may lie a story of class interests not yet told. 
For example, why the divergence between conservatives and radicals in 
the congresses and conventions of the Revolutionary period? The ex- 
planation that this was due to a clash of interest between large land 
owners and men of small property is not entirely convincing. Might it 
not have been due also to the respective interests of those whose wealth 
was entirely in land and those who also had large investments in mer- 
eantile enterprises and securities? Again, note is made of the existence 
of borough representation ; why this anachronism, excepting that it was 
a recognition of a class interest, that of the merchants whose large 
business enterprises were in towns? 
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In the latter part of the volume, special emphasis is rightly given to 
the sectional conflict between East and West. Not merely population 
and wealth shifted to the Piedmont, but also progressive leadership, and 
the final triumph of the region came after the close of the Civil War, 
with the rise of industry. Certain factors in the agitation for reform 
and its results are not emphasized. Thus the restriction of free Negro 
suffrage in North Carolina is injected into the discussion of the conven- 
tion of 1835 without reference to anti-Negro legislation of the years 
preceding. In this instance constitutionalism is not linked with the pro- 
gress of racial fear and race legislation. Again, the implications of the 
democratic changes in the social structure are not quite adequate. Con- 
temporary with constitutional agitation and constitutional change, there 
was a rise to power in the generation prior to 1860 of genuine men of 
the people, as W. W. Holden in North Carolina and Joseph E. Brown 
in Georgia. The suecess of persons like these was a challenge to the 
power of the planter aristocracy, and finally on the eve of secession, the 
privilege of slave-holders in matters of taxation was being raised. If 
war had not come, it is very possible that further changes might have 
occurred in the constitutional structure. 

These remarks are not meant to detract from an excellent presentation 
of an important subject; on the other hand, their aim is to emphasize 
the fact that the story of consitutional development is never-ending for 
it can be told from many different angles. 
























Wituiam K. Boyp 










The Story of the Confederacy. By Robert Selph Henry. (Indianapolis: 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1931. 514 pp. Illustrations, maps, bib- 
liography, and synoptic table of events. $5.00.) 

This book is intended for the general reader rather than the special 
student. The author modestly admits (p. 494) that ‘‘of the research of 
the historian, that is, digging out the hitherto unknown, there is little 
in the book’’; but it must be said for him that he has made good use of 
a rather wide range of secondary materials as well as of the Official 
Records of the Union and Confederate Armies. Although he discards 
footnote references, the reader who is familiar with the literature of the 
subject will be able to identify most of the sources used. Since he is 
concerned primarily with the military operations, Mr. Henry touches 
but lightly on political controversies, economic and social conditions, 
publie finances, or constitutional problems. As a military narrative, the 
book is clear, concise, well-balanced, and judicial. It is, in fact, one of 
the best accounts yet written in one volume of the whole scope of mili- 
tary operations from Pennsylvania to Texas. The author seems to 
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disclaim ‘‘impartiality of spirit,’’ but it will be hard to find evidence of 
prejudice in his story. His experience as a railroad official (he lives jn 
Nashville) has caused him to give more attention than most writers 
have done to the important part played by the railroads in the 
movement and supply of the armies. Some of his judgments are inter. 
esting, as, for instance, that September 17, 1862—the day when Lee 
was checked at Sharpsburg and when Bragg, at Munfordville, Kentucky, 
decided to go to Frankfort instead of to Louisville — marked the real 
beginning of the decline of the Confederacy. Sketch maps enable the 
reader to follow the general movements of each campaign. Detailed 
battle maps are not furnished, but descriptions of the local topography 
are so clear that they are not really necessary. The illustrations consist 
of portraits of Confederate generals and photographs of southern 
eapitols and of Richmond and Charleston. The bibliography, strangely 
enough, is almost wholly confined to books by or about Confederate 
leaders. 


CHARLES W. RAMSDELL 


The Rise of U. 8. Grant. By A. L. Conger. (New York: The Century 
Company, 1931. xi-+ 390 pp. Illustrations and maps. $5.00.) 

The title to this volume indicates the primary interest of the author. 
It is not a full biography of Grant. Over two-thirds of the book is 
devoted to a detailed, almost meticulous, discussion of Grant’s service 
in the year ending with his command at Corinth in June, 1862. The 
first part of the book is based on the Official Records. Grant’s military 
eareer after Shiloh is disposed of in conventional narrative fashion with 
a few general remarks on the conduct of operations and the prevailing 
military situations and problems. The latter part is, in general, sup- 
ported with citations only to secondary sources. 

There is a good discussion of the strategic situation at the time of 
Grant’s removal to Virginia and of his conception of the proper methods 
and plans to be adopted. There is the usual invidious comparison of the 
respective conceptions of the existing strategic situation by Grant and 
Lee, but without any consideration of the inhibitions which circum- 
scribed Lee’s perception. Grant was a commander-in-chief to whom his 
chief, Lincoln, looked for ultimate military guidance. In Lee’s case it 
was essential, if he was to retain his command, that he defer to Davis’s 
judgment and wishes. Only at the very last was he free to take matters 
into his own hands. By that time it was too late to do more than make 
futile gestures. The statement that ‘‘Lee never learned to penetrate 
Grant’s plans or moves’’ is a generalization contrary to known facts. 
In general, it may be said that the discussion of Grant’s performance 
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gives little if any consideration to the problems which confronted his 
opponents. There are also brief comments on Grant’s relations with 
Halleck, Sherman, McPherson, Thomas, and others. The defense of 
}Jrant for his treatment of Thomas at Nashville in December, 1864 is 
not convincing and does not at all answer the just criticism to which 
Grant has been subjected. He was unjust to Thomas, merely looking at 
one side of his character, and only ‘‘grudgingly’’ recognizing the real 
value and significance of his achievement. 

It is not apparent that Grant’s rise stopped with the fortunate 
‘‘vietory’’ at Shiloh. It would seem more proper to date its culmination 
with the suecessful operations about Chattanooga in the fall of 1863, 
certainly not earlier than the time of the surrender of Vicksburg in 
July, 1863. Until that achievement, Grant was still having great diffi- 
culty to maintain his position against the criticisms of his military 
superiors and of the political opponents of the Lincoln administration. 
Colonel Conger is probably correct in his statement that ‘‘Grant was 
never conscious of his own mental processes, but his powers can be 
summed up under two heads: (1) The ability to make military decisions, 
though how he made them he never knew, he simply made them; (2) 
the indomitable force necessary to carry them into execution, [which] 
again he searcely knew or could explain afterwards. .. .’’ To this it may 
be added that Grant could afford to make mistakes, as he did at Shiloh 
and several times during the campaign to Vicksburg as well as against 
Lee in Virginia. He had the material resources to support him in the 
interval between his discomfiture and the restoration of his tactical con- 
trol of the situation. Throughout he was guided by a native common 
sense and an ability to recognize the reality of unfavorable situations 
in which he found himself and to act in the correct way either to save 
himself or to harass his opponent. It is sufficient to say that from each 
mistake Grant learned something of value. Usually he did not make the 
same mistake twice, though at Vicksburg and again at Cold Harbor he 
charged his enemy unnecessarily and unsuccessfully. 

Within its limitations this book is a distinct contribution both to the 
history of Grant and to the military history of the Civil War. It traces 
and accounts for Grant’s early development and success in a manner 
never before done. An appendix entitled ‘‘Belmont in the Memoirs’’ 
Shows very clearly how dangerous it is to accept, without reservations, 
the memoirs of a military commander written long after the events 
narrated. Too much is vague, forgotten, or left out. Contemporary 
documentary evidence is the only safe authority. There is ‘‘A Short 
Bibliography’’ and an index. 


Tuomas Rosson Hay 
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The Greenbacks and Resumption of Specie Payments, 1862-1879. By 
Don C. Barrett. Harvard Economic Studies, Vol. XXXVI. (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1931. x + 259 pp. $3.00.) 

From Professor Barrett’s excellent and well written treatise the fol- 
lowing conclusions may be drawn: (1) the suspension of specie payments 
in 1861 was due largely to the stubbornness of Salmon P. Chase, then 
secretary of the treasury, who insisted upon accumulating in the treasury 
vaults the proceeds of loans advanced by the bankers to the government, 
instead of drawing upon the banks directly and gradually; (2) the issue 
of the greenbacks could have been avoided had Chase been willing +o 
institute higher taxes (which the country was willing to bear) at the 
beginning of the war—his reliance upon borrowing proved short- 
sighted and disastrous; (3) when a sound policy of financing the war 
was later adopted, further issues of greenbacks became unnecessary; 
(4) the country was ready to support a movement for resumption of 
specie payments in 1866, and English investors were willing to buy 
United States bonds in sufficient quantities at this time to advance the 
necessary funds to make resumption possible. 

Instead of making a courageous attempt to resume, the decade from 
1865 to 1875 was ‘‘consumed in useless backing and filling on the money 
question. These years reveal an unsteadiness of purpose, an ignorance 
of fundamental economic conceptions, and a willingness to subordinate 
public welfare to private advantage which are disheartening and revolt- 
ing’’ (p. 180). The authorship of the resumption bill is definitely attri- 
buted to Senator Edmunds of Vermont instead of John Sherman 
(p. 182). Actual resumption was finally accomplished under adverse 
circumstances. But the statement often made that its success was due 
entirely to large wheat exports is not accepted by the author. Professor 
Barrett finds in the period under review considerable evidence to sup- 
port the quantity theory of money (pp. 104-106). 

CHARLES S. TIPPETTS 


The Interstate Commerce Commission: A Study in Administrative Law 
and Procedure. Part I. By I. L. Sharfman. (New York: The Com- 
monwealth Fund, 1931. xvi + 317 pp. Table of Cases. $3.50.) 

Some ten years ago, the Legal Research Committee of the Common- 
wealth Fund made an examination of the field of administrative law, 
with the view of determining how far administrative control has been 
carried. It was felt that some special studies were necessary in order to 

obtain an appraisal of what administrative law really does, and as a 

guide to what ought to be done. Two such studies have been completed. 

The first was by Gerard B. Henderson, entitled The Federal Trade 
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Commission. That study has now been followed by I. L. Sharfman’s 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The present study is to consist of four 
volumes, the first of which is herewith published. 

Such studies have long been needed. The growth of administrative 
tribunals within recent years, together with the increasing attention 
that has been directed to the problems of administrative law, make them 
imperative to the student of history. And the Legal Research Committee 
has chosen wisely in selecting the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
one of these intensive studies. The long history of that commission, its 
far-reaching influence, and the high tradition of its performance, makes 
it an admirable one to study. 

Since there is practically no literature touching upon the entire work 
of the commission, Professor Sharfman was forced to consider in some 
detail the nature and direction of the various activities of the commission 
as they have developed historically. Hence, he has indicated with some 
completeness what the commission has done, in the light of its changing 
statutory authority, as interpreted by the courts, as well as how it has 
done it. 

With a voluminous mass of material before him, Professor Sharfman 
has rendered a real service to the student of recent American history 
in bringing out a synthetic volume which traces the evolution of the act 
(1887) to regulate commerce, down to 1920. 

In tracing the development of the powers and activities of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission which has since become one of the most 
important of the various administrative tribunals, the author thinks that 
this is but a reflection, in essence, of the unfolding of the railroad prob- 
lem. True, the jurisdiction of the commission extends to a number of 
utilities other than railroads, such as express companies, sleeping-car 
companies, pipe lines, and telephone and telegraph companies, cable 
lines, and, in certain instances, to water transportation — but the legal 
status and the practical significance of the commission can be gathered 
largely from the study of its relationship to railroads. 

After giving a hurried review of the handicaps that the commission 
encountered during its earlier years, attention is called to the major 
amendments that have strengthened its powers, viz. the Elkins Act of 
1903; the Hepburn Act of 1906; the Mann-Elkins Act of 1910, together 
with the creation of the United States Commerce Court (abolished three 
years later). But important as these amendments were, the commision’s 
activities were still restricted. The chief defects of the legislative struc- 
ture, as pointed out in chapter II of this work, consisted of restrictions 
in rate regulations, enforced competition, the conflict of jurisdiction 
between state and federal authorities, the necessity for financial control, 
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and the neglect of service regulation due to the diversity of requirements 
in the different states. 

However, there was no further real, couprehensive revision of the 
railroad regulations until the important Transportation Act of 1920, 
The Panama Canal Act of 1912; the Valuation Act of 1913; the Clayton 
Anti-Trust Act of 1914; and the Organization Amendment of 1917, all 
receive brief notice in chapter III, which is followed by a chapter deal. 
ing with the administration of the railroads during the World War. 
Here the study concerns itself primarily with the legislative acts affect- 
ing the railroads and the functions of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in their regulation. The demands made upon the railroads during 
the war; the voluntary codperation of the Railroad War Board, dating 
from April 11, 1917, followed by the proclamation of President Wilson, 
December 26, 1917, by which the government took over the control and 
operation of the railroads; the period of federal control, extending to 
March 1, 1920; and a discussion of the war experience followed by the 
reconstruction policy, are discussed in chapter IV. It is the author’s 
opinion that ‘‘Federal Control, taken as a whole, may well be deemed 
one of the most satisfactory of the Government’s undertaking during 
the war years’’ (p. 169). 

The Transportation Act of 1920 marks the beginning of a new ap- 
proach in railroad regulation. The act has been hailed as an intelligent 
and liberal expression of public policy, and has been credited with 
stimulating many of the improvements in the railroad situation, which 
followed the return of the roads to their private owners. The heart of 
the Transportation Act, from the standpoint of the development of the 
commission’s powers, duties, and activities, ‘‘is to be found in its 
amendments of the Interstate Commerce Act’’ (p. 182). The principal 
provisions deal with the commission’s authority over combinations, 
securities, rates, and service. The author discusses the character and 
significance of each of these statutory provisions. The two concluding 
chapters deal with the ‘‘ Development of Safety Legislation’’ and ‘‘ Legis- 
lative Policy and Its Administrative Enforcement.’’ 

In the opinion of the author, the present legislative structure, what- 
ever its merits or defects, is neither the precipitate expression of a tem- 
porary economic philosophy nor the special handiwork of any particular 
group of publie servants. During the four decades of the commission’s 
history, there have been several changes of policy, but there has never 
been any turning back since the federal government first asserted its 
authority over railroad transportation in 1887. Some twenty congresses 
and ten national administrations of varying political complexions have 
shared in the formulation of the federal railroad policies that now pre- 
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vail. The national Congress, unlike many state legislatures, has inter- 
posed a minimum of interference. More and more the recommendations 
of the commission become the basis for any new legislation. 

This is an excellent study. The remaining volumes of the series will be 
welcomed with interest. 


JoHN W. OLIVER 


United States Postal Policy. By Clyde Kelly. (New York: D. Appleton 
and Company, 1931. xi + 321 pp. $2.00.) 

Mr. Clyde Kelly, a member of the post office and post roads committee 
of the House of Representatives, explains in the foreword of this little 
volume that he has not attempted a complete record of the postal service 
but rather a formulation of ‘‘the philosophy of the postal service by 
seeking out the purpose behind the various actions taken and the ends 
sought by those responsible for them.’’ This study of the post office 
department might better have been called ‘‘ Postal Service Ideals’’ for 
it is, in effect, a forceful plea for the preservation of the principle of 
service above cost against the present movement, supported by Post- 
master General Brown, to transform the post office into a ‘‘successful 
competitive business’’ concern. 

Even though Postmaster General Brown would eliminate the factor 
of profit, Mr. Kelly brings to bear sufficient evidence to prove that 
since the posta’ establishment, in 1851, at congressional direction, de- 
serted the policy that the revenues of the department must pay for its 
services, the volume of business transacted by the postal service has 
grown amazingly. It is also proved that the elevation of the cost of the 
service has always lowered the postal revenue, because the post office 
has become very sensitive to the operation of the modern business prin- 
ciple of mass production. 

The author has pointed out the most striking features of the regula- 
tions and laws governing the operation of the post office from 1691 to 
1931. All those services which Americans now accept as natural and 
inevitable features of the postal system have been enthusiastically de- 
seribed and analyzed. However, the student of history will find certain 
objections to Kelly’s treatment. These are due largely to his ardent 
enthusiasm for the subject. For example, he insinuates that a more 
liberal postal policy would have prevented the Civil War. Again, he 
makes the very questionable conclusion that certain southern congress- 
men were opposed to the liberalization of the postal rates because they 
objected to the building of a more perfect union, and that ‘‘the 
United States Postal Establishment originated the quantity production 
idea... .’? It is unfortunate, too, that Mr. Kelly has paid very little 
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attention to the attitude of the post office department toward the trans. 
mission of materials dealing with controversial social and political ques. 
tions. Nor has he attempted an analysis of the social and economic 
factors behind all the improvements in the postal service except to 
reiterate constantly the broad ideals of a national public service. 

There are no footnote citations nor is there a formal bibliography, 
but it is apparent that this study is based on the records of the post 
office department, congressional enactments, the messages of the pres- 
idents, and the statements of other public men dealing with the postal 
service. There is an excellent index. 


Epe@ar A. Hour 


Cope:Master Naturalist. The Life and Letters of Edward Drinker Cope. 
By Henry Fairfield Osborn in collaboration with Helen Ann War- 
ren, et al. (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1931. 740 pp. 
Illustrations. $5.00.) 

This biography, made more attractive and useful by the copious use 
of letters written by its subject, revives, systematizes, and elucidates the 
record of the career of one of America’s leading naturalists and greatest 
men in the field of science and exploration. Edward Drinker Cope 
(Philadelphia, 1840-1897) ranks superlatively as a zoologist, geologist, 
and vertebrate palaeontologist, excelling in faunal and systematic 
ichthyology, herpetogy (including batrachology) and mammology, in 
comparative anatomy, phylogeny, and the philosophical interpretation of 
organic evolution. His interests were extended to the super-organic fields 
of mental and social life, organization and history. As a preéminently 
original, determined, enterprising, aggressive, and energetic explorer, 
especially of the United States and our continent generally, his training, 
experiences and career, antedating the Civil War and extending to the 
end of the nineteenth century, link him intimately with many of the 
most interesting phases and political mutations of our national life. 

His exploration, partly independent, partly under the auspices of 
national and state geological surveys, carried him into most of the 
states and territories of the United States, in many of which he identi- 
fied, established or brought to light new geological horizons and dis- 
covered many hundreds of new species, genera, and higher groups, 
including orders, of extinct vertebrated animals. The number rises into 
thousands when one includes living forms. The book contains an instruc: 
tive map covering Cope’s travels in the fossil regions of United States 
and Mexico. 

Cope’s most significant work links his name with the geological and 
zoological natural history of the Mississippi Valley. After working on 
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the eastern coastal plain, he made sallies westward, both north and 
south, working, for example, in Ohio and Tennessee; breaking into the 
Kansas fossil fields in 1871 with rich innovating results; rapidly pro- 
ceding into Wyoming and the Dakotas, into Colorado, and the Rockies 
generally, into New Mexico, Montana, and Texas, successively, which 
states, and those adjacent to them, he repeatedly revisited; and ulti- 
mately west of the Rockies and into California and Oregon. He traced 
early mediterranean seas and accomplished much in unraveling the 
fresh water tertiaries of the West. He observed and described many 
living forms of vertebrate life, extending his collections to invertebrates. 
His most brilliant work was done during the ‘‘messy seventies,’’ under 
conditions of extreme difficulty, involving not only physical hardships 
incident to the regions visited, but certain obstacles, hazards, and dangers 
arising from human contacts. His letters reveal a good deal of the pre- 
vailing and shifting unsettledness, and his frequent propinquity to 
hostile Indian tribes. 

It is obviously impossible here to summarize or to illustrate the signi- 
ficant and picturesque discoveries which Cope made in the Mississippi 
Valley, or to name the extinct creatures exhumed therein. Suffice it to 
remark that Cope’s activities in and contributions to the natural history 
of this vast and important territory constitute or throw light on an 
important chapter in the human and political history of the region, to 
which Professor Osborn has made a highly valuable and readable biog- 
raphical addition. 

WiuuiaAm Harper Davis 


Companions on the Trail: A Literary Chronicle. By Hamlin Garland. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company, 1931. vi + 539 pp. $2.50.) 
The author closes his introduction with the remark, ‘‘I have had an 
exceptionally varied and fortunate experience, and I take this method 
of sharing it with many friends.’’ The records of this experience were 
kept by Mr. Garland in a series of fourteen diaries covering the years 
from 1900 to 1914, so that the impressions and characterizations of the 
men and women with whom he walked the trail during those years are 
not mere reminiscences of an old man of 1931 (as he intimates), but 
they were recorded while they were fresh and therefore have the value 
of contemporary impressions. The reviewer got into some trouble by 
dipping in at different places — in short, he got off the trail. The book 
cannot well be read in this fashion; the ‘‘sign’’ left by the author is 
ample for one who will keep to the trail as it is marked. 
To change the figure, the author has used his own literary biography 
only as a warp into which to weave the reminiscences of these fifteen 
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years. And what a rich woof it is that he has used! There must be 
several hundred ‘‘men and women of distinctive character’’ who are 
introduced in this intimate way, ‘‘literary’’ folk in a very broad sense, 
for here are not only novelists, poets, editors, and publishers, but 
musicians and actors, painters and sculptors, architects, statesmen and 
scientists, financiers, philosophers, lawyers— yes, and Indians of a 
dozen tribes. Most of the impressions are thumb-nail sketches, as it 
were, but where else will one find such impressions? And the sum-total 
is a literary, a cultural, panorama of the period before the World War, 
a phase of history which has been given too little attention in historical 
writings. 

There is one fact about this book which gives the reader pause. The 
frankness of the diary is here given to the printed page. Most of those 
of whom Mr. Garland writes have joined ‘‘the great majority,’’ but some 
of them have not, and at times the impressions recorded, or the com- 
ments made by those with whom the author talked, are piquant, to say 
the least. Will such passages cause heart-burning? As the reader turns 
the pages with this question in mind, probably he wili agree with the 
reviewer that the book need not, and should not, have such an effect. 
The attitude of the author throughout appears kindly and generous, 
and when others’ foibles or idiosyncrasies are mentioned, he is dis- 
passionate and tolerant. A wide circle of readers will enjoy this book, 
and also they will hope sincerely that Mr. Garland does use his remain- 
ing note-books in a similar way for the period since 1914. 


Lansine B. Bioom 


The Roeblings: A Century of Engineers, Bridge-builders and Indus- 
trialists: The Story of Three Generations of an Illustrious Family, 
1831-1931. By Hamilton Schuyler. (Princeton: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1931. xx + 425 pp. Illustrations. $5.00.) 

A century ago, John A. Roebling, a native of Muhlhausen, Germany, 
immigrated to this country, and founded a line of Roeblings who have 
ever since been important figures as engineers, bridge-builders, and 
industrialists. Founders of a great wire cable industry, three generations 
of te family have been connected with the building of suspension 
bridges, from the famous Brooklyn Bridge projected in 1867, to the 
‘‘George Washington Bridge’’ over the Hudson, opened in 1931. 

The present volume follows the history of three generations, and to a 
large measure, is based on the memoirs of Colone! Washington A. 
Roebling, who completed the Brooklyn Bridge after an accident had 
resulted in the untimely death of his father, the founder of the Amer- 
ican line. The family stands out as a family of engineers, hard-headed, 
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practical, but good-hearted business men, according to the approved 
pattern of the modern ‘‘captain of industry.’’ As a history of a big 
industrial enterprise, and as a chronicle of the science of bridge-building, 
the book has value. 

John A. Roebling, the German immigrant who had studied at Berlin, 
imbibed the Hegelian philosophy, and foundéd a German town at 
Saxonburg, Pennsylvania, must have been an interesting figure outside 
the world of engineering, for he left a manuscript on ‘‘ Roeblings 
Theory of the Universe,’’ of thousands of pages. But the author ap- 
parently was content to allow so important a human document to remain 
‘‘mouldering in a trunk in a garret, forgotten and unread.’’ The book 
shows little appreciation of the immigrant’s cultural heritage, and its 
assimilation to the American pattern, and the student of immigrant 
contributions will find little in it, except the Roebling contribution to 
engineering and big business. A number of Civil War letters are in- 
eluded without editorial comment, and the World War, which brought 
enormous profits to the Roebling companies, is treated without a hint of 
what these men of German antecedents thought of the underlying issues 
of the struggle. 

The style is diffuse and undistinguished. Many quotations add little 
to the value of the book, and their sources are frequently omitted. The 
account suffers from its uncritical style, and from the indiscriminate 
inclusion of unimportant anecdotes. It is disappointing both as history 
and biography. 


CarL WITTKE 


Native Stock: The Rise of the American Spirit Seen in Six Lives. By 
Arthur Pound. (New York: The Maemillan Company, 1931. xii + 
267 pp. Illustrations. $2.50.) 

This book contains six brief essays portraying the personalities and 
achievements of as many half-forgotten heroes of eighteenth century 
America — men whose contributions to American life were substantial, 
if not always brilliant. Sir William Pepperrell, of Louisburg fame, John 
Bradstreet, captor of Frontenac and the efficient quartermaster-general 
of the British army in the colonies, Robert Rogers, the villain of the 
piece, James Clinton, soldier, friend of Washington and brother of the 
better known George Clinton, Ephraim Williams, Indian fighter and 
founder of Williams College, and Elkanah Watson, visionary, are the 
subjects of Mr. Pound’s facile pen. Each is a native American, a gen- 
eration or more removed from the old world. Taken as a whole the 
group is an excellent illustration of the sub-title of the book, ‘‘The Rise 
of the American Spirit Seen in Six Lives.’’ The preface gives the 
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information that ‘‘ varied as the personalities of the subjects are, I think 
that the reader will detect in their several lives, and throughout the 
century and a half which their multiple lives cover, a crescendo Amer. 
ican spirit. All save one [Rogers] died definitely more American jp 
feeling than he was at the outset of his career; the span between young 
Pepperrell and old Watson covers a transition period in which the 
dominant trends in America became fixed.”’ 

To the reviewer the most entertaining sketch is that of Elkanah 
Watson. Crossing to Europe in his youth as a dispatch bearer, he 
remained to establish himself in business. After prospering for some 
years, Watson became insolvent as a result of the debacle following the 
Revolution. He returned to America, penniless, but with the manners 
and language of a European gentleman. At home he undertook mer- 
eantile pursuits again, but failed. He tried farming in North Carolina, 
in Connecticut, and in New York, failing generally. He turned promoter, 
advocating canals connecting East and West, urging the establishment 
of a department of agriculture in the federal government, and many 
another innovation. But he was ahead of his time. 

CLARENCE E. Carter 


Mr. Miller of ‘‘The Times’’: The Story of an Editor. By F. Fraser Bond. 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1931. x + 264 pp. Illustrations 


and appendix. $3.00.) 

Mr. Bond’s brief account of the life of Charles R. Miller is a some- 
what extended appreciation, rather than a thorough-going study of the 
development of a raw New Hampshire youth into the powerful editor 
of the likewise powerful New York Times. 

There is, first, a short description of the scene of Miller’s boyhood in 
Hanover Center —then of his checkered career at Dartmouth College. 
This latter relies to a considerable extent on the reminiscences of his 
classmate, Professor E. J. Bartlett — and loses nothing of picturesque- 
ness thereby. After graduating from Dartmouth in 1872, Miller spent 
an apprenticeship of three years on the Springfield Republican where 
the ‘‘great Sam Bowles’’ was the master craftsman. The lodestone of 
Bowles was personal and professional independence which stimulated 
Miller in the development of an individuality already quite marked. 

In 1875 he began his association with the Times, first as assistant 
editor on the telegraph desk, and finally from 1883 to 1922 as editor-in- 
chief. During this period of nearly forty years, Miller wielded an 
inestimable influence on the political and economic beliefs of the increas- 
ing number of people who read this outstanding newspaper. Mr. Bond 
presents a brief description of the years of financial stress through 
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which the paper went until Adolph 8. Ochs became its owner in 1896. 
There then follow pictures of the daily round of an editor’s life, Miller’s 
diversions, his relations with the presidents of the United States, and 
the position of the Times on the World War and the League of Nations. 

It might be seeking the impossible to expect a chronological story of 
the growth of an editor’s opinions and technique. It would be partic- 
ularly entertaining, moreover, to know something of the attempts to 
influence or control the attitude of the editor, for the Times achieved a 
position of such power that its editorial page was read as widely as 
almost any paper in the country. Miller remains, however, in these 
respects, as nearly unknown now as he was before. He kept no copies 
of his letters, no list of his writings, and indeed indulged in almost no 
personal correspondence. Usually he cleared his desk once a year, 
‘‘shovelling’’ off the accumulation of letters and papers into relays of 
waste-baskets. 

The reader will likewise not find in this volume a history of the evolu- 
tion of American journalism after 1883, or of the Times itself. He will 
find, instead, a not uninteresting picture of Charles R. Miller, a little 
confusing because of the lack of orderliness — resembling somewhat the 
editor’s desk. The author gives no bibliography, although it is evident 
that he has relied to some extent for information on Miller’s son, on 
George Haven Putnam, on Elmer Davis’ history of the Times, and on 
Miller’s correspondence with his Dartmouth classmate, George Fred 
Williams. 

There are a few slips in accuracy. The Miller birthplace is on the Lyme 
road, not the Enfield road (p. 2); the date 1872 should read 1875, 
(p. 43) ; and 1870 should be 1872 (p. 181). It is peculiar that the month 
and day of Miller’s death, July 18, but not the year are given. As the 
next preceding date is inaccurately stated, it is not evident that the year 
was 1922. The appendix contains some of Miller’s most telling editorials, 
which to the historian form one of the most useful parts of the book. 
CHARLES R. LINGLEY 


Leonard Wood, A Biography. By Hermann Hagedorn. 2 vols. (New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1931. Vol. I, xii + 436 pp. Vol. II, vii 
+ 524 pp. Illustrations and appendices. $10.00.) 

It must be recognized at the outset that complete objectivity cannot 
be claimed for this biography. Mr. Hagedorn finds little in the career of 
Leonard Wood which does not meet with his highest praise, and he 
denounces all opposition as wholeheartedly as did the general himself 
during his lifetime. This bias is so obvious, however, that no one should 
be misled by it. First of all, Mr. Hagedorn does write interestingly and 
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wherever the reader’s own sympathies may lie, his attention is not likely 
to flag. Passages from General Wood’s personal diary and from his own 
unpublished correspondence and that of persons closely associated with 
him have been skillfully interwoven with the text, and besides their jn. 
trinsic interest, these extracts from original sources constitute one of the 
most valuable features of the book. The author’s obvious sympathy does 
not obscure the traits of character which made General Wood’s career 
what it was. Wood appears as a man of very strong will, impatient of ali 
opposition, ambitious, stubborn at times, often indiscreet, and ocea- 
sionally guilty even of lapses in the matter of taste. At the same time 
the impression is given that he was honest, courageous, efficient, and 
possessed of great personal magnetism and charm. Some reviewers have 
stressed Hagedorn’s treatment of the unfortunate controversy between 
Wood and the Wilson administration during the World War, but the 
volumes contain a great deal that is far more significant to the student 
of history. Among the matters which receive detailed attention are the 
military operations of the Spanish-American War, the relations between 
the United States and Cuba, including the history of the Platt amend- 
ment, the war against yellow fever, American rule in the Philippines, 
the bitter controversy over preparedness, the training of the American 
levies during the World War, and the Republican convention of 1920. 
Certain of the earlier chapters contain the most vivid description of 
methods of Indian warfare available anywhere. The author’s treatment 
of questions of military administration and policy is distinctly disap- 
pointing and the reader does not receive a clear impression of the 
problems which faced Wood as chief of staff. There is also a little uncer- 
tainty in regard to the process of education by means of which an army 
surgeon qualified himself for high military and administrative command. 
One hopes that General Wood’s diary may be published in full and that 
the more significant portions of his correspondence may also be made 
available. In dealing with a career which involves so much controversy, 
the critical student will never be wholly satisfied until the record is even 
more complete than it is in these two volumes. 
Wayne E. STEVENS 


Crowded Years: The Reminiscences of William G. McAdoo. (Boston: 

Houghton Mifflin Company, 1931. xi + 542 pp. Illustrations. $5.00.) 

Mr. McAdoo states, in his preface, that Mr. W. E. Woodward col- 

laborated with him in producing this volume. It is impossible, therefore, 

to credit either of the men individually with the attractive style in which 
it is written. It is enough to say that the book is eminently readable. 

The first four chapters describe the early life of Mr. MeAdoo, and 
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display a youth and young man of imagination, force, initiative — if 
not audacity — and courage. ‘‘No doubt you have an impression,’’ says 
Mr. McAdoo to the reader, ‘‘from reading all I have written so far, that 
| am not timid about seeing people and talking to them. That impression 
is correct’’ (p. 95). 

In 1892 Mr. McAdoo removed from Chattanooga — having lost all the 
money he had saved — and, almost unknown, began the attempt to found 
a law practice in New York. Within a few years he had evolved a scheme 
for a tunnel under the Hudson River, and was demonstrating his lack 
of timidity by placing his plans before the financial giants of the city. 
In 1902 the work began. 

Life in New York developed McAdoo’s interest in politics, led to his 
meeting Woodrow Wilson, to his taking a hand in the campaign of 
1912, to his being made secretary of the treasury — and to his other 
successes. The best of the book is here — in the story of federal reserve 
legislation, the shipping act (see his assertion that the Republican 
filibuster against the bill cost the government a billion dollars, p. 316), 
the Liberty loans, and the railroad administration. 

Some readers may halt a little before agreeing completely with Mr. 
McAdoo that ‘‘it [the Republican party] has never exhibited much con- 
structive ability’’ (p. 114). Many will be interested or amused at his 
unembarrassed remarks about Franklin K. Lane, James A. Reed, Hoover, 
and others. More will question the good taste of such a remark as that 
on page 308: ‘‘Senator Burton . . . got up and barked vociferously 
against the purchase of ships for thirteen hours. . . . It looked, (said 
observers), as if he had started his mouth to talking and then had gone 
away and left it on the job.’’ This reviewer wonders, also, at the state- 
ment, “‘It is the fashion nowadays to refer to the war —to America’s 
part in it—as an unpopular movement which never had any real 
enthusiasm behind it, and into which the nation was pushed by political 
and legislative trickery’’ (p. 372). Surely, even if such a statement is 
made here and there, it is hardly a ‘‘fashion.’’ 

On the whole, Mr. McAdoo has lived ‘‘Crowded Years,’’ had plenty 
of visions, seen some of them come true, and enjoyed it all. ‘‘I have no 
quarrel with Fate, no matter in what moods I have found her, and no 
matter what her decrees have been. I have had a glorious time!’’ (p. 529) 

CuHarLEs R. LINGLEY 


Since Mrs, Eddy. By Altman K. Swihart. (New York: Henry Holt and 
Company, 1931. xii + 402 pp. Frontispiece, bibliography, and notes. 
$3.00. ) 

Most critical studies of Christian Science have related largely to Mrs. 
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Eddy and Mrs. Eddy’s church. Mr. Swihart’s work now offers, as g 
valuable supplement, a detailed history of the chief heretical off-shoots 
which have come to rival the original organization. These were, respec. 
tively, the ‘‘Church Triumphant,’’ founded by Mrs. Augusta E. Stetson 
in New York City, and the ‘‘Church of the Universal Design,’’ first 
established by Mrs. Annie C. Bill in London. Both eppeared at the time 
of Mrs. Eddy’s death in 1910, and both claimed to be the true succesgors 
to her authority and that of her ‘‘Mother Church.’’ Mrs. Stetson and 
her followers continued to revere Mrs. Eddy, but Mrs. Bill finally repu- 
diated her and is now spiritually ‘‘on her own.”’ 

Since Mrs. Eddy (an apt title) really should be read by those inter- 
ested in the history of religion in this country. Friends of Mrs. Stetsor 
or of Mrs. Bill will find in it a sympathetic presentation of their prin- 
ciples, regular Christian Scientists will sense in it a challenge, and 
critical unbelievers should find it diverting, to say the least. One may 
even commend it to medical men, since the narrative suggests at times 
what some have long believed; namely, that Christian Science has al- 
ways been essentially a popular health cult, and only secondarily a sys- 
tem of theology and metaphysics. Incidentally, many physicians wil! 
be surprised to learn that Mrs. Bill’s sect approves of regular medicine 
and has attacked the Mother Church chiefly because of its opposition 
to the same. 

Two major criticisms of the book are to be noted. First, it lacks 
statistical and other data necessary if a definite picture of the present 
situation is to be presented. Second, the study is lacking in objectivity — 
one wonders whether the author viewed his réle as that of advocate or 
eritic. Certainly the line between propaganda and criticism becomes 
blurred at times, with consequent confusion to the reader. We are 
solemnly informed on the first page, for instance, that Mrs. Stetson was 
ultimately rewarded with ‘‘spiritual immortality.’? What a pity there 
is no footnote here, citing authorities! 


Ricuarp H. SHryock 


Only Yesterday: An Informal History of the Nineteen-T'wenties. By 
Frederick Lewis Allen. (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1931. 
xiv+370 pp. Bibliographical appendix and illustrations. $3.00.) 

‘‘There are nine and sixty ways of constructing tribal lays, and every 
single one of them is right,’’ sang Rudyard Kipling a generation ago. 

There should be as many ways of telling the story of this generation, 

and one need not quarrel with Frederick Lewis Allen if in Only Yester- 

day: An Informal History of the Nineteen-Twenties he follows the his- 
toric method of Mark Sullivan rather than that of the conventional 
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political historian. A reviewer would himself be justly subject to blame 
if he censured the absence of any searching analysis of the deeper under- 
currents of modern American life when the author has warned him in 
the preface that he aimed ‘‘to record the fads and fashions and follies 
of the time, the things which millions of people thought about and talked 
about and became excited about and which at once touched their daily 
lives.’’? The book stands at the opposite pole from such a work as Profes- 
sor James C. Malin’s The United States after the World War, which is 
almost exclusively preoccupied with national and international politics; 
Mr. Allen, indeed, makes no reference to Professor Malin’s history even 
in the bibliographical appendix. Only Yesterday has one important 
advantage over The United States after the World War and the present 
reviewer’s Great Crusade and After; it comes down to a point about two 
years later and thus is able to trace the course of the stock market 
collapse and the subsequent industrial depression which have so much 
filled our minds of late. 

The merits of Mr. Allen’s history, considered within its chosen limits, 
are very great. No one, not Mark Sullivan himself, has better caught the 
daneing searchlight of public attention and the swaying tides of public 
opinion. Most historians know only what they are interested in, but Mr. 
Allen knows also what the great masses who do not read histories but 
do read tabloids and attend movies were interested in; this makes the 
work not only a history but a historical document for future historians. 
It offers admirable cross-sections which arrest a moment of time and 
crystallize it, from the description of an average American family and 
its interests in May, 1919, in the first chapter of the book (unfortunately 
too long to quote), to such well-turned casual snapshots as: ‘‘This — if 
you are uncertain about dates— was a few weeks before Woodrow 
Wilson’s death; it was at the moment when Senator Walsh was trying to 
find out who had bestowed money upon Secretary Fall, when Richard 
Simon was about to hatch the Cross-Word Puzzle Book idea, and the 
Bok Peace Prize was about to be awarded to Charles H. Levermore’’ 
(p. 230). The postwar deflation of idealism, the ‘‘big red scare,’’ Demp- 
sey, Mah Jong, the frivolities of the flapper, the scandals of the Harding 
régime, the rise of radio, the flagpole sitters, the more celebrated murder 
and divorce cases, the ‘‘revolt of the highbrows,’’ the Florida boom, the 
reaction against prohibition, the ‘‘big bull market,’’ and its smash, are 
all present on the pages: indeed it is hard to discover anything absent 
from them. 

Journalistic history has, however, its limitations: the chief of them 
being overemphasis of the superficial. The trivialities of flapperism and 
the decadent cults of a few young authors are stressed as though all 
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America were plunged by them into paganism and pessimism until the 
reaction came about 1930. That is to mistake the rise and fall of a wave 
for a change in the bed of the ocean. Another limitation is the readiness 
to follow rumor. The excellent study of the Harding scandals is marred 
by such remarks as that the Means story (to the effect that Mrs. Harding 
poisoned the president) appears ‘‘very plausible’’ (p. 135), which to 
those who know the character of Mrs. Harding is about as credible as 
would be a rumor that Queen Victoria had killed Prince Albert! The 


illustrations in the book are excellent; the bibliography is very inade- 
quate. 


PRESTON SLOssoN 
Papers Relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States, 1918. 
(Washington: Government Printing Office, 1930. exi + 877 pp.) 

The past few years have witnessed a marked improvement in this 
publication both as to quantity and content of material included. The 
present volume is no exception. Still it would be unfortunate if one got 
the impression that a careful study of every line of all the volumes for 
these years would constitute more than a beginning for an understanding 
of American foreign policy. One could hardly expect that so small a 
part of the total official correspondence between the United States and 
foreign nations would reveal a great deal in any event; but one expects 
less by remembering that public policy and political expediency elim- 
inate materials of the most significant nature. 

The arrangement of this volume for 1918 is the same as that for 
previous volumes. Following the introductory pages, which are devoted 
to the table of contents, the presidential address, and the list of papers, 
are the 860 pages of the body filled with the documents arranged in 
approximately chronological order under an alphabetical list of the 
countries with whom the United States carries on diplomatic intercourse. 
Finally comes a useful index of a dozen pages. 

Owing in part to the rules governing the selection of material for 
publication and in part to the nature of the intercourse with foreign 
governments for the twelve month period, there is a noticeable lack of 
uniformity in the space devoted to different countries. For example, the 
present volume devotes 270 pages to our relations with Mexico, seven 
pages to our relations with Panama, and less than one-half page to our 
relations with Spain. The diplomatic correspondence relating to the 
World War is not included in this nor in the preceding four volumes; 
it is published in supplementary volumes for the years 1914-1918. The 


editing of the work, performed under the supervision of Dr. Tyler 
Dennett, is commendable. 


L..WRENCE F.. HILL 
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Tacna and Arica, An Account of the Chile-Peru Boundary Dispute and 
of the Arbitrations by the United States. By William Jefferson 
Dennis. (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1931. xviii + 332 pp. 
Illustrations, maps, and appendixes. $4.00.) 

The compiler and editor of the Documentary History of the Tacna- 
Arica Dispute now supplies a narrative to accompany that useful text. 
He has not hesitated to make use of his previous labors; there is repro- 
duced herewith portions of the scholarly introductions from the earlier 
work, together with many maps from the same source, a few texts of 
treaties, and other relevant documents. The result is a more popular 
volume, but the conclusions therein do not differ materially from those 
Mr. Dennis has already expressed. 

These conclusions may be thus briefly summarized. The major respon- 
sibility for the nitrate war must rest upon the international capitalists 
who used Chile, Peru, and Bolivia indiscriminately to secure a coveted 
monopoly both of guano and of nitrates. The genesis of the dispute, 
therefore, remains as malodorous as ever, but it was no worse than cer- 
tain contemporary events that marked our own ‘‘Tragic Era.’’ The 
diplomatie dealings of the United States with the three countries — 
dealings arising from the unfortunate struggle — were by no means so 
ill-direeted nor so barren of results as often represented. Blaine’s efforts 
were frustrated largely because of Garfield’s death and even the Coolidge 
mediation served to outline the dispute so clearly as to hasten its final 
solution. Economic motives, indeed, aided in this solution but without 
impairing its desirability. 

With these conclusions and with the temper in which they are pre- 
sented the informed reader can have little quarrel. Mr. Dennis preserves 
throughout a judicial attitude. He traces briefly the claims of the three 
nations from the colonial beginning, but divides the major part of his 
text between the decade that ended with the Treaty of Ancon and that 
which began with the Treaty of Versailles. These claims to the Atacama 
Desert lay fallow during the early years of independence until aroused, 
as he shows, by the greed for exploitation that characterized the mid- 
decades of the nineteenth century. Then they led to entangling 
alliances of which Bolivia was both the desired member and the major 
victim. That country seems destined to play the latter réle, even in the 
recent treaty, but as the author points out, no solution of this diffieult 
question will prove final, until the need of Bolivia for an outlet is fully 
met. The ‘‘lost province’’ phase of the question is settled but as yet no 
national ‘‘eorridor’’’ leads from La Paz to the sea. 

The author has done his work well and the Yale Press presents the 
book in a form that should stimulate its sale. Isaac J. Cox 
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The Capitalists and Colombia. By J. Fred Rippy. (New York: The Van. 
guard Press, 1931. 256 pp. Bibliography. $1.00.) 

This is the third in a series of studies in United States investments 
abroad, under the general title of American Imperialism, with Professor 
Harry Elmer Barnes as editor. The two other volumes are by Dr. Near. 
ing and Mr. Freeman on Dollar Diplomacy, and by Mr. Dunn on Amer. 
ican Foreign Investments. There are four others promised: one by Dr. 
Jenks on Our Cuban Colony, another by Miss Marsh on The Bankers in 
Bolivia, a third by Dr. Knight on The Americans in Santo Domingo, and 
the fourth by Mr. and Mrs. Diffie on Porto Rico: A Broken Pledge. While 
the format and type are fairly good, the paper and binding have a cheap 
appearance. It is only fair to the Vanguard Press to say that the cost 
of the volume — $1.00 — will hardly allow of anything much better. 

The editor, in a 33 page introduction, describes the nature of contem- 
porary imperialism. He finds the old single-track dogmas of imperialism 
inadequate, believing that these dogmas should be abandoned, and a 
‘*ceareful study of the actual facts’’ made ‘‘in order to find out just what 
contemporary imperialism really means.’’ He explains that a sum of 
money, called the ‘‘ American Fund,’’ will be used to make such a study, 
and declares that this will be done ‘‘for the purpose of advancing in 
diverse ways the cause of human enlightenment and social justice.’’ 

Professor Rippy brings to the performance of his task a maturity of 
judgment and a variety of experiences that should enable him to do 
his job well. He is an authority in Hispanic American history, and more 
especially on inter-American relations, having written several books on 
that subject, and contributed liberally to magazines and newspapers. He 
has traveled in Colombia and has garnered data and collected atmosphere 
from many sources. He has taken for his thesis that the government of 
the United States has pursued a policy of promoting trade and invest- 
ments in foreign countries, and protecting the life and property of its 
nationals abroad. He analyzes this policy as it affects Colombia, and 
finds that this large, rich, and retarded country has become an unusually 
prominent place in which the acquisitive proclivities and genius of the 
Yankeps for investments have found an outlet. He treats this phase of 
the relations between the United States and Colombia in great detail, and 
concludes that the Yankees therein have played a roéle typical of the 
activities of the United States moneyed interests in foreign countries. 

Professor Rippy has done a rather delicate job fairly well. While he 
has dealt with an explosive controvertial subject in an almost unbiased 
manner, yet he has not been able to get away from the bias that med- 
dling with such topics demands. He has been a little too sensational. 
‘‘The Taking of Panama,’’ ‘‘Clearing the Way for Wall Street and the 
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Petroleros,’’ and ‘‘The Dance of the Millions’’— subjects of chapters 
in the book — are sensational rather than true. The assertion that the 
government of the United States paid the $25,000,000 indemnity largely 
for the purpose of aiding the petroleum companies (p. 15) is sensational 
but certainly not the whole truth. The statement that the government 
of the United States is too ready and willing to aid the moneyed interests 
(p. 16) is of a like character. Certainly the liberal use of the quotations 
of Manuel Ugarte, the fire-brand of Argentine, at the beginning of the 
book, smacks too much of a desire to create the proper’ psychological 
state of mind for the sensational. Above all, judged by the company it 
keeps and by its sponsors, the book must fall into the category of books 
primarily useful for propaganda purposes. 

The book has appendices, a table of contents, a bibliography, reference 
notes by chapters, but no index. 

N. ANDREW N. CLEVEN 


America’s Siberian Adventure, 1918-1920. By William S. Graves. (New 
York: Jonathan Cape and Harrison Smith, 1931. xxiii + 363 pp. 
Maps and illustrations. $3.50.) 

It will probably be many years before the historian will be able to 
tell the complete story of what went on in Siberia during the years 
1918 to 1920. The above volume is an account by the commander of the 
American troops sent to Vladivostok and beyond in 1918. Its value, 
which is considerable, rests upon the extensive use made by General 
Graves of his reports to the war department, the portrayal of the methods 
used in carrying out his instructions, the disclosure of new material 
relative to the conflict of policy between the departments of state and 
of war, and his testimony on the ruthles.. régime of Kolchak, Semeonoff, 
and Kalmikoff. 

In the space available it is only possible to mention a few of the con- 
clusions which General Graves believes justifiable on the basis of the 
evidence he presents. On the whole they tend to reinforce the tentative 
findings of students of the subject. General Graves does not hesitate to 
say that the officially published reasons for American intervention did 
not constitute a frank or complete statement (p. 343). ‘‘ England, France 
and Japan went to Siberia with the distinct idea of fighting bolshevism’’ 
(p. 3384). Of all the foreign agencies in Siberia the American commander 
alone refused ‘‘to join the State Department and their Allies in their 
determination to destroy bolshevism, notwithstanding the announced 
policy of the United States of non-interference’’ (p. 256). ‘‘Dr. Teusler, 
head of the American Red Cross, had no sympathy for the aspirations 
of the Russian people. I am sorry to have to record this fact, but truth 
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demands that I state that the American Red Cross in Siberia was acting 
as a supply agent for Kolchak’’ (p. 205). ‘‘The action of the State 
Department representatives in helping Kolchak, whose sole object was 
the destruction of the Soviets, justifies the conclusion that the United 
States was a party to the efforts to overthrow the Soviets, as Kolchak 
was unquestionably fighting them’’ (p. 355). 

General Graves lends much weight to an opinion already widely held 
that neither the Allies nor the United States will look back with pride to 
their Siberian adventures. 


Pavut H. Crype 


BOOK NOTES 


Catalogue of Pamphlets in the Public Archives of Canada, 1493-1877. 
Prepared by Magdalen Casey. (Ottawa, Canada: F. A. Acland, Printer, 
1931, 553 pp.) All students who have worked in the Dominion Archives 
at Ottawa and who realize the value of the large collections of rare 
pamphlets which form an important part of the library there, will appre- 
ciate and welcome this excellent catalogue of 4260 titles. The arrange- 
ment and numbering is made according to the dates of publication and 
this volume lists the titles covering the period from 1493 to 1877. A 
second volume for the later period, 1877 to 1931, is now in preparation 
and will appear next year. 

The title page of each pamphlet is reproduced verbatim ‘‘together 
with a note of its format and pagination.’’ The following illustration 
is taken from page 238: 

1730. An important letter on Responsible Government, from Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Gowan, M. P. P., for the County of Leeds in 
U. Canada. 
*“*The man who is not moved with what he reads, 
Who takes not fire whene’er his country needs; 
Unworthy of the blessings of the brave, 
Is base in kind and born to be a slave.’’ 
COWPER 
Toronto: Printed at the Examiner Office, 1839. 8vo, 20 pp. 

There is an index of authors and one also of subjects. The volume con- 
tains a total of 553 pages and represents great zeal and patient industry 
on the part of Miss Madgalen Casey, the compiler. The work is a com- 
pliment to Dr. Arthur G. Doughty, Archivist, who has constantly 
endeavored to make available to all students the wealth of historical 
material entrusted to his keeping. W. R. L. 
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Spain and Spanish America in the Libraries of the University of Cali- 
fornia. A Catalogue of Books. Vol. Il. The Bancroft Library. (Berkeley : 
Bancroft Library, 1930. 839 pp.) Volume I (published in 1928) of this 
catalogue covered the general and departmental libraries of the univer- 
sity; the present volume (II) includes titles in the Bancroft Library 
only. But ‘‘this is not a catalogue of the Bancroft Library.’’ Works 
not in Spanish and works not ‘‘dealing with Spain and Spanish America 
have been excluded. Furthermore, books relating to areas now included 
in Spanish America but colonized by other countries than Spain have 
been excluded unless written in Spanish. Books on areas once Spanish 
but now within the United States are excluded unless they treat of the 
Spanish or Mexican occupation.”’ 

This volume consists of two divisions: the catalogue itself (pp. 1-688), 
which is an alphabetically arranged author list, with titles in consider- 
able fullness and with necessary cross-references; the ample index (pp. 
689-839) with its alphabetical list of subjects, under each of which is 
another alphabetical list of authors or titles contained in the general 
division. 

The work was carefully prepared, edited, and printed. Dr. Herbert I. 
Priestley, under whose direction the task was carried through, Miss 
Eleanor Ashby, who was responsible for much of the labor and detail, 
and others who codperated with them, should be congratulated on mak- 
ing available this very useful repertory of the great collection contained 
in the Baneroft Library. L. F. H. 


Tales of the Cochiti Indians. By Ruth Benedict. Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 98. (Washington : Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1931. 256 pp.) This painstaking work consists of 
a Select and extensive collection of stories covering a great variety of 
subjects, including tales of origin, heroes, fictionized versions of every 
day native life, animals, and of European stories incorporated into the 
Cochita Indian folk lore of New Mexico. L. E. F. 


The Ruins at Kiatuthlanna Eastern Arizona. By Frank H. H. Roberts 
Jr., Smithsonian Institution, Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 
100. (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1931. viii + 194 pp. 
lliustrations.) In Apache County, eastern Arizona, lies the Long H 
Ranch at the Twin Salt Lakes. Here also are the ruins of Kiatuthlanna, 
the ‘Place of the Big Water,’’ the Zufi designation for the locality. 
According to the latter it was once the abode of their ancestors. In 1929 
Mr. Roberts excavated these ruins, uncovering 18 pit houses, the remains 
of 3 jacal structures, and a pueblo ruin with 49 rooms and 4 kivas. The 
different houses were evidently built in the above order. The pit houses 
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resemble the Chaco Canyon ruins on the western New Mexico-Colorado 
border, and the jacals indicate a shift from subterranean to above-ground 
houses. The pueblo, which bears indications of five distinct stages of 
development, resembles those of San Juan rather than of the Little 
Colorado area. The culture of the inhabitants suggests that the site was 
on the border of several centers of development. 

This project, in a little worked area, is extremely interesting and 
valuable, and the report is well done. G. P. H. 


Sunlight on the Southside: Lists of Tithes, Lunenburg County, Vir- 
ginw, 1748-83. Introduction by Landon C. Bell. (Philadelphia: George 
S. Ferguson Company, 1931. 503 pp.) This volume is to supplement 
others previously published by the same author. Following an introdue- 
tory chapter in which the ‘‘Southside’’ is defined and early trade routes 
are described, it is made up entirely of irregular lists of Lunenberg 
County, Virginia, tithes from 1748 to 1784. C. H. A. 


Biography of Isaac Harby, With an Account of the Reformed Society 
of Israelites of Charleston, 8. C., 1824-1833. By L. C. Moise. (Sumter, 
South Carolina: The Author, 1931. xiii + 145 pp. Frontispiece, appen- 
dices, and bibliography.) This little volume gives us our most adequate 
(but all too brief) sketch of Isaac Harby. Originally written as a mas- 
ter’s thesis, it has been expanded by the author and published through 
the aid of the Central Conference of American Rabbis. The author who 
had access to the Harby papers, describes his subject as a precocious 
youth and a student all his life. He was a teacher, journalist, critic, and 
dramatist. He was for a few years owner and editor of The Southern 
Patriot of Charleston ; later he wrote editorials for the City Gazette and 
the Mercury. In the opinion of Mr. Moise, Harby’s most important work 
was as the leader of the Reformed Society of Israelites, a little known 
Charleston Society which was the forerunner of similar societies in the 
United States. The most valuable portion of the book is the appendix 
and part II which contain a documentary history of this society. 

R. H. W. 


A Gallery of Old Rogues. Edited by Joseph Lewis French (New York: 
Alfred H. King, Inec., 1931. 285 pp. $3.00.) Mr. French was asked by 
his publisher to prepare a volume ‘‘giving some idea of the ‘bad men’ 
of the olden days.’’ His response is fourteen selections from periodicals 
and books which include the American Mercury, True Detective Stories, 
The Saga of Billy the Kid, The Highwayman and Pirate’s Own Book, 
and the like. Mark Twain is solicited for contributions from Life on the 
Mississippi and Roughing It. 
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If the editor had a purpose other than to provide an hour or two of 
dubious entertainment it is not apparent. Perhaps it was merely to 
satisfy what he describes as ‘‘that eagerness with which our daily press, 
our weeklies, our semi-monthlies and monthlies cater to the taste of the 
public for a detailed recital of horrors.’’ 

The brief and stirring foreword, however, raises better anticipation. 
There is, for example, the writer’s sweeping assertion that ‘‘this great 
land of the free has contributed more and greater crimes to the annals 
of history than any other country that ever existed in the short period 
of our national life.’’ Such a sentiment, and others of the same sort, 
might lead a reader reasonably to expect something really important 
and revealing anent American wickedness in high and low places, but 
this he will not find in the fragments of banditry and murder that 
follow. 

Mr. French is qualified for the task his publishers laid upon him, but 
A Gallery of Old Rogues is poorer than his previous efforts. It lacks the 
unity of Great Pirate Stories and the discriminating selectiveness of The 
Book of The Rogue. Ma. d. B- 


The Border: A Missouri Saga. By Dagmar Doneghy. (New York: 
William Morrow and Company, 1931. 343 pp. $2.50.) A dramatie fiction 
tale of Civil War days on the Kansas-Missouri border, this story elab- 
orates upon the reign of terror and brings into its fictitious plot the 
historically famous atrocities of the Red Legs, the Jay Hawkers, and of 
Quantrell, as well as the havoe resulting from Order No. 11. The book 
is written in an excellent style though with a great deal of sentimental 
pathos. It may be recommended as a stimulant for collateral reading in 
the high-school history class. B. kh. 


Through Four American Wars: The Impressions and Experiences of 
Brigadier General William Henry Bisbee. By William Haymond Bisbee. 
(Boston: Meador Publishing Company, 1931. 281 pp. Illustrations. 
$2.50.) This is a non-critical, personal narrative of experiences and 
reminiscences of men and events by the author ‘‘as told to his grand- 
son.’’ At Lincoln’s call General Bisbee enlisted in the Union Army and 
at its conclusion remained in the Regular Army. The duties of the little 
foree that was retained were arduous, but received little praise or con- 
sideration from the country or the government. Guarding settlers, chas- 
ing Indians, and performing garrison duty constituted the routine life 
of the next thirty years. It is to this period, in a gossipy, but interesting 
narration, that most of the book is devoted. With the Spanish-American 
War life took on a faster tempo. Bisbee went first to Cuba and then to 
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the Philippines where he served until his retirement from the army in 
1902. 

The chief value of this book is in the account it gives of the life in 
the frontier West of the seventies and eighties. It was a unique experi- 
ence in a setting of isolation and danger now entirely vanished. The life 
led by the brave and self-sacrificing members of the little regular army 
is one that cannot again be repeated. T. R. HL 


Pilgrims of the Santa Fe. By Agnes C. Laut. (New York: Frederick 
A. Stokes Company, 1931. x+-363 pp. Illustrations and maps. $3.50.) 
This is another popular book on the Santa Fe trail. Written in an enter- 
taining style, it retells some of the familiar episodes in the annals of the 
trail from Spanish times to the coming of the railroad. Since Miss Laut 
has consulted very few sources, since she has read a limited number of 
secondary works, and since she has examined nothing thoroughly or 
very carefully, she was unable to make a contribution to the history of 
her subject. Mistakes of a major and minor character, significant omis- 
sions, distorted descriptions, and extraneous material follow each other 
in rapid succession, making the book of no use to the historian. About 
fifty per cent of the text and at least seventy per cent of the illustrations 
have no relation to the Santa Fe trail. Moreover, despite the author’s 
interesting style, her method of presentation is at times so confusing that 
it is very doubtful whether the book will have a great appeal to the 
audience for which it was obviously intended. R. P. B. 


Caballeros. By Ruth Laughlin Barker. (New York: D. Appleton and 
Company, 1931. 380 pp. Illustrations. $3.00.) Mrs. Barker’s attractive 
volume deals with present day life and folkways of Santa Fe and the 
surrounding region. It is written with sympathy and understanding and 
gives a very interesting picture of the results of the blending of three 
races and three types of civilization, Indian, Spanish, and Anglo-Amer- 
ican. It deals far more with folk lore than with history, and should 
prove of interest to a numerous company of readers. To those who have 
spent sufficient time in the picturesque and romantic region about Santa 
Fe to get something of the spirit of the country and the people, it will 
prove a real joy. Attractive little pen and ink drawings add much to 
the volume and the printing and binding are unusually good. The pages 
are thickly sprinkled with Spanish words and phrases which add color 
and piquancy and help to bring out delicate shades of meaning if the 
reader knows something of that language, though they may prove a 
trifle confusing to one entirely unfamiliar with Spanish. E. E. D. 
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My Father: Mark Twain. By Clara Clemens. (New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1931. 292 pp. Illustrations. $5.00.) This interesting hodge- 
podge of reminiscences from the pen of the daughter of Mark Twain and 
the wife of the Detroit symphony conductor (Ossip Gabrilowitch) ac- 
tually proves to be a semi-autobiography of the author, though intended 
ostensibly as a biography of her father. From a literary standpoint it 
makes an interesting contribution; historically, however, it adds but 
little to the present conception of America’s great humorist. The volume 
does contain, to a limited degree, useful material for the future biog- 
rapher — especially among the letters quoted (hitherto unpublished) 
but in general this narrative of the private life of Samuel Clemens is 
disappointing in the meagreness of its revelations, in its lack of organ- 
ization, and in its absence of an index, or even a chronological listing of 
the letters. Ten full page illustrations taken from family photographs 
add a personal note of attractiveness to the appearance of the volume. 

B. E. J. 


Way Back When: Recollections of an Octogenarian. By Slason Thomp- 
son. (Chicago: A. Kroch, 1931. 364 pp. Illustrations and family photo- 
graphs. $2.50.) This book is what the jacket represents it to be, namely, 
the ‘‘ Recollections of an Octogenarian.’’ The author’s span of active life 
covers the period from the Civil War to the present. Born in Fredericton, 
New Brunswick, he came to the United States in his youth. He turned 
from the law to become a dramatic and musical critic, a play writer, and 
later a railway publicist. In San Francisco, New York, Cincinnati, and 
Chicago, his native abilities, his versatility of interests, and his charming 
personality won him the privilege of close association with writers, pub- 
lishers, artists, and prominent men generally. Though the book pretends 
to be nothing more than ‘‘rambling recollections,’’ and perhaps there- 
fore is not entitled to the detailed and critical examination that reviewers 
are expected to give to most books reviewed in this journal, the student 
of the period since the Civil War can not afford to neglect this type of 
book unless he is willing to miss much Zeitgeist. The author’s personality 
fairly radiates even through the medium of the printed page. The book 
is worth the time required for its reading even by an historian interested 
primarily in the most technical and profound studies in recent American 
history. C. 8. B. 


Years of Building: Memories of a Pioneer in a Special Field of Edu- 
cation. By Caroline A. Yale. (New York: The Dial Press, 1931. 311 pp. 
Illustrations and appendix. $3.50.) This personal record of sixty years 
at the Clarke School records the development, through the cooperation 
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of many eminent men and women, of successful methods of teaching deaf 
children. E. M.S. 


Catholic Culture in Alabama: Centenary Story of Spring Hill Co). 
lege, 1830-1930. By Michael Kenny. (New York: The America Press. 
1931. 400 pp. Illustrations, appendix, and bibliography. $5.00.) The 
title of this volume indicates a wider scope of subject matter than the 
contents support. The author has disregarded an opportunity to develop 
the activity of the Roman Catholic Church as an influence in the mold. 
ing of the Southwest. He has chosen instead to confine his account to 
the missionary efforts of the Catholics in founding and fostering Spring 
Hill College on Mobile Bay. By this choice the general interest in the 
book is diminished, and its appeal narrowed to friends and alumni of 
Alabama’s oldest college. As a contribution to American history, the 
book is unsatisfactory. As a collegiate chronicle, it presents an annalistic 
account of local minutiae without a background of economice, social, and 
political conditions. The centenary of the foundation of the college gave 
incentive to this publication, and as such, in style and format, it is su- 
perior to the usual college history. W. B. P. 


Fourscore Years: A History of Mills College. By Rosalind A. Keep 
(Oakland, California: Mills College, 1931. xiii+143 pp. Illustrations. 
$3.00.) In this book, which is very attractive in arrangement and appear- 
ance, the author has traced the development of Mills College from its 
founding in 1851 as a pioneer seminary at Benicia to its present position 
as an outstanding college for women. There are interesting accounts of 
the seminary in the glamorous gold rush period, the removal in 1871 
across Carquinez Straits to the vicinity of Oakland, the ‘‘bonanza 
years,’’ the effect of the troublesome depression of 1893, and the diffi- 
culties encountered and conquered in the process of expanding into a 
fully accredited college. Such trials are typical of the struggles of many 
other colleges. The writer also portrays the girlhood life of several gen- 
erations, and the vision and inspiring leadership of Miss Mary Atkins, 
Dr. Cyrus Mills, Mrs. Susan Tolman Mills, Dr. Aurelia Henry Rein- 
hardt, and others. 

As alumnae secretary, and a resident on the campus for many years, 
Miss Keep has gathered material for her narrative from letters, diaries, 
scrapbooks, college publications, personal impressions, and conversations. 
This work is of special interest to the alumnae of Mills College; but it 
is also of value to the historian concerned with the changing social ac- 
tivities and educational opportunities of young women in the west. 

R. L. H. 
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Family Quarrels: The President, The Senate, The House. By George 
Wharton Pepper. (New York: Baker, Voorhis and Company, 1931. 
ix+192 pp. Bibliography. $2.50.) The ‘‘family quarrels,’’ described in 
this volume, are chosen from the many incubated in the American na- 
tional government, through its subjection to the Montesquieuan principle 
of the separation of powers. The disputed spheres of President and 
Senate in the matters of treaty-making and the appointment and removal 
of federal officers, the clash between Congress and the administration in 
general over the investigating activities of the former, and the umpirage 
of the courts in all these conflicts, are the chief matters treated. Little is 
added to what has already been published on this subject, but the volume 
is of interest because of a clear presentation and the author’s opinion on 
certain controversial constitutional questions not yet settled by custom 
or judicial decision. E. L. 8S. 


The Masquerade of Monopoly. By Frank Albert Fetter. (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1931. xii+159 pp. Illustrations and 
appendices. $3.75.) The introductory paragraph in the author’s fore- 
word is an admirable brief statement of the scope and purpose of this 
book, and incidentally it reflects the tone and style of writing: ‘‘The 
realm of monopoly has remained, despite repeated attempts to penetrate 
it, a sort of terra incognita, a darkest Africa of our industrial life, where 
dwell wild beasts and monsters grim, and where strange commercial cus- 
toms of discriminatory prices and illicit agreements flourish out of sight 
of law and of the moral order. The courts, in their attempts to explore 
this dark wilderness, became lost a generation ago and have not yet been 
able to find their way out. Their forty years’ wanderings are faithfully 
traced in the following pages.’’ Historical students will find here an 
economist opposed to the trend in industrial organization and the pro- 
posed ‘‘network of artificial price agreements’’; whose ideal is the ‘‘com- 
petition of efficient independent operating units.’’ E. J. B. 


The Little Green Shutter. By Brand Whitlock. (New York: D. Apple- 
ton and Company, 1931. 158 pp. $1.50.) This is an armchair book, a 
delightful and rambling essay written as the English write books of 
social philosophy, with anecdotes and personal reminiscences interspersed 
between passages of hard argument or interludes of playful wit. Two 
pictures are constantly before the author’s mind — the little Ohio town 
of Macochee with its row of saloons, and the European city with its con- 
tented people cheerfully sipping sirop at the sidewalk café, or lingering 
over their pipes while they listen to the music of Strauss in a Biergarten. 
There is a thin thread of historical interpretation: The ‘‘coup d’etat”’ 
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of the Eighteenth Amendment can be traced to the ‘‘Manicheism”’ of 
the churches of the Middle West, to a ‘‘general strike’’ of women against 
the privileged pleasures of men, and to tradesmen’s cant about ‘ser. 
vice’’ and the ‘‘Higher Standard of Living on the Installment Plan” 
Since nullification of written law is a part of our government system, the 
best way out is to ‘‘allow the Eighteenth Amendment to remain in the 
Constitution as a proof of our moral aspiration,’’ but to nullify it. 

R. C. B. 


These Agitators and their Idea. By Harry Malcolm Chalfant. (Nash- 
ville: Cokesbury Press, 1931. 361 pp. Bibliography. $2.00.) The agi- 
tators are temperance workers and prohibitionists, and the idea is prohi- 
bition. Written by a prohibitionist who believes that the eighteenth 
amendment was ‘‘God’s gift to the nation’’ (see p. 248), this book con- 
sists of fifteen eulogistic sketches of men and women who helped to 
‘*upset the booze cart and ruled it from the highway”’ (p. 9). It begins 
with Dr. Benjamin Rush, who, during the Revolutionary period, wrote 
pamphlets urging abstention from the use of ardent spirits, but who was 
hardly a prohibitionist, and ends with William E. (‘‘Pussyfoot’’) John- 
son. Each chapter is a more or less complete biographical sketch with the 
emphasis on activities relating to the fight against alcoholic beverages, 
written with many interesting anecdotes in a style ranging from para- 
phrase of the King James version to ordinary colloquialism. The page of 
bibliography consists mostly of prohibitionist writings. It does not 
contain Dr. John A. Krout’s monograph on the origins of prohibition, 
nor any work that might suggest doubt as to the validity of ‘‘the idea.’’ 

D. L. MeM. 


Peacocks on Parade: A Narrative of a Unique Period in American So- 
cial History and Its Most Colorful Figures. By Albert Stevens Crockett. 
(New York: Sears Publishing Company, 1931. xv+314 pp. Illustra- 
tions. $3.50.) This book reviews with much sympathy and some pene- 
tration the behavior of those newly rich Americans who in the last 
decade of the nineteenth century and the first decade of the twentieth 
‘*strutted their stuff’’ down ‘‘ Peacock Alley,’’ as a famous corridor of 
the old Waldorf-Astoria was called, and in numerous other conspicuous 
places both at home and abroad. These representatives of the ‘‘gilded 
age,’’ who had received more or less by accident a disproportionate share 
of the spoils of a new continent but supposed instead that they had 
earned it, were determined that the world should know who they were 
and what they had done. They wore amazing assortments of jewels, gave 
fantastic parties that cost fabulous sums, and bought art by the carload. 
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They also went in for a good time, and played heavily like the bull ele- 
phants (rather than peacocks) they resembled. They loved to eat — with 
a napkin tucked under the chin and a knife that would hold plenty of 
food. They drank inordinately; they gambled for unbelievably high 
stakes; they went in for divorces and blondes; they smashed up dishes 
and pianos; they swore and they spat. 

Mr. Crockett reveals fully — one might almost say ‘‘revels’’ — these 
birthpangs of an American aristocracy. One may be thankful that such 
travail was confined to a small number, and, according to the author, 
that it is now happily all over. One wonders, however, what some future 
journalist will have to say as he glances backward at our own generation 
of racketeers. The book has a number of entertaining illustrations and, 
written as it is in the best reportorial manner, it claims interest in spite 
of the sordidness of its theme. The social historians should not over- 
look it. J.D. H. 


America Weighs Her Gold. By James Harvey Rogers. (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1931. xiii+245 pp. Charts and notes. $2.50.) 
Professor Rogers’ title may be more intriguing than another like ‘‘The 
World’s Present Economic Disorder’’ would have been; it is certainly 
less descriptive of the comprehensive character of his work. The chapter 
headings are: The Gold; The Balances; How the Balances Work; Debt 
and a Pound of Flesh; How Uncle Shylock Trades; The Gold Spiral; 
The Caterpillars in a Circle; The Circle Breaks and Forms Anew; De- 
serted; Depressed; Weighed in the Balances. Students of recent his- 
tory, and particularly of the effect of the American tariff and interna- 
tional debt settlements, will find an interesting, constructive, and usually 
convincing examination of the problems associated with the world de- 
pression. E. J. B. 

















HISTORICAL NEWS AND COMMENTS 


The twenty-fourth annual meeting of the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association will take place in Lincoln, Nebraska, April 28-30, 1932, in 
joint session with the Nebraska State Historical Society. The region 
about Lincoln offers a number of especially interesting archaeological and 
historical attractions to its visitors and the committee on local arrange- 
ments in charge of James L. Sellers, University of Nebraska, is making 
plans for local excursions to these points of interest. 

Theodore C. Blegen, of the Minnesota Historical Society, chairman of 
the program committee, announces formal arrangements for the presenta- 
tion of the following papers— during the session devoted to ‘‘Social 
Aspects of Western History’’—‘‘ Pioneer Life in Kentucky before 1800,”’ 
by C. Ray Keim, Manchester College; ‘‘The Churches as Moral Courts 
of the Fronti+r,’’ by William W. Sweet, University of Chicago ; ‘‘ Medical 
Novelties of a Century Ago,’’ by Robert E. Riegel, Dartmouth College; 
and ‘‘Life at a Frontier Post: Fort Atkinson, 1823-26,’’ by Edgar B. 
Wesley, University of Minnesota. Discussion in another session, which 
will center about the theme of ‘‘The Great Plains,’’ will be led by W. P. 
Webb, University of Texas; other papers will be presented as follows: 
‘*Horace Greeley and the West,’’ by Earle D. Ross, Iowa State College; 
*‘James Willing’s Raid Down the Mississippi,’’ by Kathryn T. Abbey, 
Florida State College for Women; ‘‘Some Aspects of Private Banking 
before 1873,’’ by Henrietta M. Larson, Harvard University; and ‘‘The 
Star Route Trials,’’ by George F. Howe, University of Cincinnati. For 
his presidential address, Beverley W. Bond Jr., University of Cincinnati, 
will give a paper on ‘‘ American Civilization Comes to the Old North- 
west,’’ and among those who will discuss the origin and development of 
the Mississippi Valley Historical Association at the anniversary dinner 
will be Benjamin F. Shambaugh, State Historical Society of Iowa, and 
Arthur C. Cole, Western Reserve University. There will be the usual 
special session for history teachers, in joint session with the Nebraska 
History Teachers Association, at which A. C. Krey, University of Min- 
nesota, will preside and there will also be a conference of the directors 
of state historical societies and other historical agencies. 


A complete account of the Anglo-American Conference of Historians, 
1931, is printed in the November, 1931 issue of the Bulletin of the Insti 
tute of Historical Research. 
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The fifth biennial convention of Phi Alpha Theta, national honorary 
history fraternity, was held during the Thanksgiving recess at Denison 
University, Granville, Ohio. In connection with the celebration of the 
tenth anniversary of the founding of the organization, a pamphlet en- 
titled ‘‘A Decade in Phi Alpha Theta,’’ has been edited by Prudence B. 
Trimble of the University of Pittsburgh. 


Verne E. Chatelain, formerly professor of history at Nebraska State 
Teachers College, Peru, Nebraska, has been appointed Chief Historian of 
the National Park Service by the United States Department of the 
Interior. Mr. Chatelain’s headquarters will be in Washington, D. C. and 
his duties will consist of codrdination and extension of historical work 
in all national monuments and parks. B. Floyd Flickinger of the College 
of William and Mary and Elbert Cox of the University of Virginia 
have been named assistant park historians at Colonial National Monu- 
ment, with headquarters at Yorktown. 


Among recent accessions to the Division of Manuscripts in the Library 
of Congress are some 1100 papers of Andrew Jackson from the period 
1795-1845, fourteen letters of John C. Calhoun to L. W. Tazewell, and 
photostats of many letters of George Washington and James McHenry. 


Pamphlet no. 11 of the Honor to George Washington series which has 
been prepared*by Archibald Henderson under the title, ‘‘ Washington 
the Traveler,’’ contains interesting material on Washington’s western 
journeys. 


The New York Publie Library has compiled under the direction of 
Joseph Gavit a list of all the complete separate reproductions of early 
or historic issues of American newspapers. The list confines itself mainly 
to late eighteenth and early nineteenth century material. 


The initial number of the North Carolina Historical and Genealogical 
Record which appeared in January contains a number of interesting 
items devoted to the local history of that state. The editor of this new 
quarterly promises the appearance of historical news and book-notes in 
the forthcoming issues. 


The University of Pittsburgh will hold its third annual history con- 
ference, Saturday, March 19, 1932. Professor Dixon Ryan Fox, of Col- 
umbia University, will be the speaker. The general theme of the 
conference this year will be directed along the lines of ‘‘ Regional 
History.’’ 
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The Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society has come jnto 
possession of the original manuscript of the ‘‘Journal of the Northwest 
Territory’’ which has been in the custody of the James family for many 
years. A notable collection of manuscripts, letters, papers, and photo. 
graphs has been transferred to the custody of the society by Emerson 
Venable, son of William Henry Venable. 


‘Garfield of Hiram,’’ a memorial to the life and services of James A. 
Garfield on the occasion of the centennial of his birth, was recently 
edited by Harold E. Davis under the auspices of the Hiram Historica] 
Society. 


The Indiana History Bulletin for October, 1931, is given over to a 
monograph by Frank M. Setzler, entitled ‘‘The Archaeology of Randolph 
County and the Fudge Mound.’’ 

The thirteenth annual Indiana history conference was held at Indian- 
apolis, December 11, 12, 1931. The Indiana History Bulletin for Novem- 


ber, 1931, contains a partial list of the leading county historical museums 
in the state. 


Joseph Schafer, superintendent of the State Historical Society of 
Wisconsin, announces progress on his codperative plan of acquiring all 


the letters written by European immigrants in American communities, 
particularly Wisconsin, to their home people abroad. In the present col- 
lection are copies of seventy-nine letters from the University of Bonn, 
Germany, dating from 1841 to 1930. 

Under the leadership of the State Historical Museum a large number 
of Wisconsin county, municipal, and state museums will prepare special 
historical exhibits in connection with the George Washington Bicenten- 
nial Celebration. The State Museum will itself prepare an extensive 
exhibition of manuscripts, newspapers, books, and specimens from the 
rich collections of the Wisconsin Historical Society and from other 
sources. Many interesting specimens intimately connected with the life 
of the great president will be displayed. With the assistance of the State 
Historical Museum and the Department of Public Instruction of Wis- 
consin, the Department of Visual Instruction of the University of 
Wisconsin is bringing together extensive and very complete collections of 
lantern slides and films illustrating Wisconsin history, industry, and 
scenery for use by the public and other schools and institutions of the 
state. 

At the University of Wisconsin the University Folklore Society has 
been organized to encourage the collection, publication, and use of Wis- 
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consin folklore. Of the organizers of this society nearly all are actively 
engaged in the collection and study of folklore for which this state offers 
a rich and largely unexplored field. Its manuscripts are being placed in 
the care of the Wisconsin Historical Society. Charles Brown, Susan B. 
Davis, and Ethel T. Rockwell are leading members of this society. 

The Oshkosh Public Museum has published a pictorial map of the 
Fox River Valley in Wisconsin. This map was prepared by Nile J. 
Behneke, director of the museum with the assistance of Mrs. E. E. 
Rogers, curator of art, and Mrs. G. A. Comstock. A pamphlet history of 
the region prepared by Miss Mary O’Keefe accompanies the pictorial 
map. Two pictorial maps, one of the Four Lakes region at Madison, and 
another of the entire state have been prepared by Miss Laura E. 
Kremers, Madison. 


Among recent manuscript accessions of the Missouri Historical Society 
are the John 8. Bowen Papers (1840-1927) comprising manuscripts, 
among which are the minutes of the Architectural Association of St. 
Louis (1858), specifications for early buildings, and a survey of Jeffer- 
son Barracks made at the request of General Atkinson. 


The Kansas State Historical Society is now at work arranging, repair- 
ing, mounting, binding, and card-calendaring their vast collection of 
origiial manuscripts and documents. In November the society began the 
publication of the Kansas Historical Quarterly superseding the volumes 
which have been known as the Kansas Historical Collections. The articles 
which are listed elsewhere in this issue show promise of a worth while 
effort in historical editing. 


The newly organized graduate school of the Louisiana State University 
has begun the publication of a series of university studies under the 
editorship of its dean, Charles W. Pipkin. The four numbers which have 
already appeared are as follows: The Community Property System of 
Louisiana, by Harriet S. Daggett (ante, 296) ; Land Problems and Poli- 
cles in the African Mandates of the British Commonwealth, by Nick P. 
Mitchell; A Study in the State Government of Louisiana with Special 
Reference to the Legislative, Executive and Administrative, and Judicial 
Departments and the Taxation System, by Milton P. Evans; and Louisi- 
ana-French, by William A. Read. Other numbers are in preparation. 


The eighty-third annual meeting of the Minnesota Historical Society was 
held, January 11, 1932, at St. Paul. Alfred L. Burt, professor of history 
in the University of Minnesota, gave the annual address on the subject 
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of ‘‘Our Dynamie Society’’; and ‘‘ Wolfe and Montcalm,’’ a Chronicles 
of America photoplay, was presented. ‘‘Local Historians and the News. 
paper’’ was the subject for the twelfth annual conference on loeal history 
work in Minnesota, which was held in connection with the eighty-third 
annual meeting of the society. 

The society has acquired the business papers, for the period from 1823 
to 1903, of Hereules L. Dousman, a prominent trader of Prairie dy 
Chien, Wisconsin, and his son, Hercules L. Dousman Jr. This materia] 
throws light on the activities of the American Fur Company and related 
subjects. 

A forthcoming publication of the society is a volume containing the 
diary of Frank B. Mayer, a Baltimore artist who in 1851 journeyed to 
Minnesota and attended the treaty conclave at Traverse des Sioux. This 
diary has been edited by Bertha Heilbron and will be illustrated with 
some of Mayer’s own sketches. 


At the annual historical conference of the State University of Iowa 
which was held February 5 and 6, 1932 and was attended as usual by 
history teachers and instructors from all parts of the state, addresses 
were given by W. Ross Livingston, University of Iowa, on ‘‘ Pacific Rela- 
tions’’; George D. Haskell, University of Iowa, on ‘‘The Historical Back- 


ground of Modern Economic Soeiety’’; E. F. Lindquist, University of 
[owa, on ‘‘ Objective Testing in American History’’; Elmer Ellis, Univer- 
sity of Missouri, on ‘‘The Problem of Training History Teachers’’; Car! 
R. Fish, University of Wisconsin, on ‘‘The Profession of Historian’’; 
Arthur C. Cole, Western Reserve University, on ‘‘The History Teacher’s 
Philosophy of History’’; and Frank H. Hodder, University of Kansas, on 
‘*Modernizing American History.’”’ 


The State Historical Society of Iowa has recently received a large 
collection of the letters and papers of Jonathan P. Dolliver, congressman 
from Iowa, March 4, 1889, to August 22, 1900, and thereafter United 
States Senator, until his death, October 15, 1910. 


Among articles published during the autumn and winter months the 
following may be noted as of interest to readers of this Review: ‘‘The 
Closing of the Port of New Orleans,’’ document, in American Historica! 
Review (January) ; ‘‘The Susquehannah Company, 1753-1803,’’ by J. P. 
Boyd, in Journal of Economic and Business History (November) ; “‘The 
Little Landers’ Land Colonies; A Unique Agricultural Experiment in 
California,’’ by Henry S. Anderson and ‘‘Drought and Agriculture in 
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Eastern South Dakota in the Eighteen Nineties,’’ by Herbert S. Schell, 
in Agricultural History (October) ; ‘‘Letters of Mrs. Ann Biddle Wil- 
kinson from Kentucky, 1788-1789,’’ introduction and notes by Thomas 
R. Hay and ‘‘Last Official Report on the French Posts in the Northern 
Part of North America,’’ translated by William R. Riddell, in the 
Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography (January) ; ‘‘ Algon- 
kian Sites of Westmoreland and Fayette Counties, Pennsylvania,’’ by 
Robert M. Engberg, supplement by George S. Fisher, ‘‘Captain Samuel 
A. Craig’s Memoirs of Civil War and Reconstruction,’’ ‘‘The Pioneer 
Iron Industry in Western Pennsylvania,’’ by George W. Hughes, ‘‘The 
Intellectual Life of Pittsburgh, 1786-1836,’’ by Edward P. Anderson, 
and ‘‘The French Architect of the Allegheny City Hall,’’ by Emilie 
McCreery, in the Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine (July) ; 
‘‘Pittsburgh’s Part in the Oregon Trail,’’ by Mary M. Sterrett, ‘‘ Captain 
Samuel A. Craig’s Memoirs of Civil War and Reconstruction,’’ a con- 
tinued article, and ‘‘The Intellectual Life of Pittsburgh,’’ a continued 
article by Edward P. Anderson, in the Western Pennsylvania Historical 
Magazine (October) ; ‘‘The Indians of the Perkiomen Vailey,’’ by David 
A. Huber, in the Perkiomen Region (October) ; ‘‘George Washington’s 
Western Kentucky Lands,’’ by Willard R. Jillson and ‘‘Thomas Lin- 
coln’s Wedding Outfit,’’ by O. M. Mather, in the Register of the Ken- 
tucky State Historical Society (October); ‘‘The Long Hunters and 
James Knox their Leader,’’ by Brent Altsheler, in the Fi/son Club His- 
tory Quarterly (October) ; ‘‘Henry Watterson — Last of the Oracles,’’ 
by William E. Beard, ‘‘Mark Twain — Southerner,’’ by A. V. Good- 
pasture, ‘‘If I Had a Thousand Lives,’’ by Mary G. Braly, and ‘‘ Diary 
of a ‘49-er’— Jacob Stuart,’’ edited by Kate White, in the Tennessee 
Historical Magazine (July); ‘‘The Trading Path to the Indians,’’ by 
Douglas L. Rights, in the North Carolina Historical Review (October) ; 
‘Concerning the Loyalty of Slaves in North Louisiana in 1862. Letters 
from John H. Ransdell to Governor Thomas O. Moore, dated 1863,’’ 
introduction by G. P. Whittington, ‘‘Istrouma,’’ by William A. Read, 
“Ship Lists of Passengers Leaving France for Louisiana, 1718-1724,”’ 
translated by Albert P. Dart, ‘‘Donelson Caffery — A Louisiana Dem- 
ocrat Out of Line,’’ by E. M. Violette, ‘‘Dufour’s Local Sketches, 1847,”’ 
part III, translated under supervision of R. W. Colomb, ‘‘ Louisiana in 
the Disputed Election of 1876,’’ Part II, by Fanny A. L. Bone, ‘‘The 
Great Storm of 1722 at Fort Louis, Mobile,’’ transcribed and translated 
by Heloise H. Cruzat, ‘‘Marchand’s Story of Ascension Parish Re- 
viewed,’’ by Edith D. Price, in the Louisiana Historical Quarterly 
(October) ; ‘‘Willing’s Expedition Down the Mississippi, 1778,’’ by 
John Coughey, ‘‘French Incertitude in 1718 as to a Site for New Or- 
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leans,’’ translated by Sally Dart, ‘‘A History of Concordia Parish. 
Louisiana,’’ part I, by Robert D. Calhoun, ‘‘Ship Lists of Passengers 
Leaving France for Louisiana, 1718-1824,’’ part II, translated by Albert 
P. Dart, ‘‘Dufour’s Local Sketches, 1847,’’ part IV, translated under 
supervision of R. W. Colomb, ‘‘Louisiana in the Disputed Election of 
1876,’’ part III, by Fanny Z. L. Bone, in the Louisiana Historica 
Quarterly (January); ‘‘Research in State History,’’ introduction by 
Asa E. Martin, ‘‘George Will and George Will Jr., Pioneers, Who 
Served Their Country Well,’’ by Grace R. Johnson, and ‘‘ Along the 
Pathway of a Great State,’’ by A. D. Hosterman, in the Ohio Archaeol- 
ogical and Historical Quarterly (October) ; ‘‘The Overthrow of France 
in the Northwest,’’ by the late Harvey W. Compton, in the Quarterly 
Bulletin of the Historical Society of Northwestern Ohio (October): 
‘*The Story of Pontiae’s War, 1763-4,’’ by the late Harvey W. Compton, 
in the Quarieriy Bulletin of the Historical Society of Northwestern Ohio 
(January) ; ‘‘ Early Mennonite Sunday Schools of Northwestern Ohio,”’ 
by John Umble, in the Mennonite Quarterly Review (October) ; ‘‘ Richard 
W. Thompson: A Political Conservative in the Fifties,’’ by Charles Roll, 
‘*Stephen S. Harding: A Hoosier Abolitionist,’’ by Etta R. French, 
‘“‘The Fall Creek Tragedy,’’ by Helen Thurman, ‘‘Manuscripts in 
Indiana State Library,’’ by Mildred C. Stoler, ‘‘ Removal of the State 
Capital to Indianapolis,’’ document, and ‘‘ Letters of Privates Cook and 
Ball,’’ document, in the Indiana Magc: .e of History (September) ; 
‘Henry Smith Lane,’’ by James A. Woodburn, ‘‘Samuel K. Hoshour; 
A Pioneer Edueator,’’ by Albert R. Williams, ‘‘The Negro in Indiana 
Before 1881,’’ by Earl E. McDonald, ‘‘ Medical Educational Institutions 
in Indiana,’’ by Murray N. Hadley, ‘‘ Political Recollections,’’ by M. W. 
Pershing, and ‘‘Chronicles of the West,’’ in the Indiana Magazine of 
History (December) ; ‘‘ Educational Pathfinders of Illinois,’’ by Edgar 
D. Jones, ‘‘ Early Schools and Teachers in My County,’’ by Owenetta 
Edwards, ‘‘A Story of Southern Illinois, the Soldiers’ Reservation, In- 
eluding the Indians, French Traders, and Some Early Americans,’’ by 
William N. Moyers, ‘‘The First Airship,’’ by Eugene C. Elliott, and 
‘‘The Development of the Peace Movement in Illinois During the Civil 
War,”’ by J. M. Hofer, in the Journal of the Illinois State Historical 
Society (April) ; ‘‘Some Correspondence of Ninian Edwards,’’ by Philip 
D. Jordan, ‘‘ A Catalogue of Illinois Newspapers in the New York His- 
torical Society,’’ by Thomas O. Mabbot and Philip D. Jordan, ‘‘ A Century 
of Methodism in Carlinville, Illinois,’’ by Everett R. Turnbull, ‘‘ Hardin 
County, Illinois,’’ by Arthur A. Miles, ‘‘A Chapter in the Warfare 
Against the Indians in Illinois During the Year 1812,’’ by George G. 
MeVicker, in the Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society (July) ; 
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‘“Michigan’s Five Million Dollar Loan,’’ by William L. Jenks, ‘‘ Mich- 
igan in 1845,’’ by George W. Sears, ‘‘ Reminiscences of Albion College,’’ 
“Indians of Oceana,’’ by Harry L. Spooner, ‘‘ Reminiscences of Mich- 
igan’s Delegation at Yorktown Centennial,’’ by Otis E. McCutcheon, 
and ‘‘About Detroit 100 Years Ago,’’ by George B. Catlin, in the 
Michigan History Magazine (Autumn); ‘‘Rollin D. Salisbury, M.A., 
LL.D., A Biographical Sketch,’’ by Hiram D. Densmore, ‘‘ Lincoln Lit- 
erature, Lineoln Collections, and Lincoln Collectors,’’ by Albert H. 
Griffith, ‘‘Disintegrating Forces in Wisconsin Politics in the Early 
Seventies,’? by Herman J. Deutsch, ‘‘Memoirs of Mary D. Bradford,’’ 
and ‘‘California Diary of Charles M. Tuttle, 1859,’’ document, in the 
Wisconsin Magazine of History (December); ‘‘Annie Turner Witten- 
myer,’’ by Ruth A. Gallaher, in the Iowa Journal of History and Politics 
(October) ; ‘The Last Horse Robbery,’’ by N. Tzernagel and ‘‘The Old 
Mill,’ by R. S. Galer, in the Palimpsest (October); ‘‘The Mines of 
Spain,’’ by William J. Petersen, in the Palimpsest (November) ; ‘‘A 
Pioneer Home,’’ by Susan I. Dubell and ‘‘Mount Hope Church,’’ by 
G. Perle Schmidt, in the Palimpsest (December) ; ‘‘Two Early Issues 
of the Council Bluffs Press,’’ by Douglas C. MeMurtie, ‘‘The Place- 
Names of Van Buren County,’’ by T. J. Fitzpatrick and ‘‘ Abandoned 
Towns, Villages, and Post Offices of Iowa,’’ by David C. Mott, 
in Annals of Iowa (October); ‘‘Early Emigration Through and to 
Council Bluffs,’’ by N. P. Dodge, ‘‘ Buffalo Wallows and Trails in Black 
Hawk County,’’ by Ellis E. Wilson, ‘‘Index to Abandoned Towns of 
lowa,’’ by David C. Mott, ‘‘Bloomfield’s Military Company in 1898,’’ 
and ‘‘Delia Webster,’’ by B. L. Wick, in Annals of Iowa (January) ; 
“The Tragedy of the Sioux,’’ by Chief Standing Bear, in American 
Mercury (November). 

Articles relating to the West and Far West are: ‘‘The French Régime 
in the Great Lakes Country,’’ by Louise P. Kellogg, ‘‘Grand Poriage,’’ 
by Lawrence J. Burpee, ‘‘The Public Land Officer,’’ by Verne E. Chate- 
lam, and ‘‘ Pioneer Life and the Press,’’ by Richard B. Eide, in Minne- 
sota History (December) ; ‘‘The United States and the British North- 
west, 1865-1870,’’ by Ruth E. Sandborn, ‘‘The Northwestern Express 
and Transportation Company,’’ by Arthur J. Larsen, and ‘‘Soldiering 
in Dakota Territory in the Seventies: A Communiecation,’’ document, by 
John E. Cox, in the North Dakota Historical Quarterly (October) ; 
“Charles H. Van Wyck — Soldier and Statesman,’’ part III, by Marie 
U. Harmer and James L. Sellers and ‘‘A Nebraska Homestead Story, 
1872,’’ by Esther Bienhoff, in Nebraska History Magazine (October- 
December, 1929) ; ‘‘Pioneer Printing of Kansas,’’ by Douglas C. Me- 
murtie, ‘‘Freighting: A Big Business on the Santa Fe Trail,’’ by Walker 
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Wyman, ‘‘The First Day’s Battle at Hickory Point,’’ diary and reminis. 
cences of Samuel J. Reader, edited by George A. Root, ‘‘The Military 
Post as a Factor in the Frontier Defense of Kansas, 1865-69,’’ by Marvin 
H. Garfield, ‘‘Was Governor John A. Martin a Prohibitionist?’’ py 
James C. Malin, and ‘‘Notes on Historical Literature of the Range 
Cattle Industry,’’ by James C. Malin, in the Kansas Historical Quarterly 
(November) ; ‘‘The Western Boundary of Louisiana, 1762-1803,’’ by 
Richard Stenberg, ‘‘ The ‘Harriet Lane’ and the Blockade of Galveston,”’ 
by H. A. Trexler, ‘‘James Butler Bonham, A Consistent Liberal,’’ by 
Milledge L. Bonham Jr., ‘‘The Overland Movement of Cotton, 1866- 
1886,’’ by J. L. Waller, ‘‘ John Rice Jones,’’ by Gayle Talbot, and ‘‘ Diary 
of Adolphus Sterne,’’ part XXI, edited by Harriet Smither, in the 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly (October); ‘‘Pioneer Printing in 
Texas,’’ by Douglas C. MeMurtie, ‘‘The Problem of Hands on the Spur 
Ranch,’’ by W. C. Holden, ‘‘A Log of the Texas-California Cattle- 
Trail,’’ by James G. Bell, edited by J. Evetts Haley, and ‘‘Diary of 
Adolphus Sterne,’’ part XXII, edited by Harriet Smither, in the 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly (January) ; ‘‘Convenance of Prop- 
erty, the Spanish and Mexican Way,’’ by Louis H. Warner, ‘‘John G. 
Heath,’’ by the late William H. H. Allison, ‘‘Folk-History and Its Raw 
Material,’’ by Barbara Aitken, ‘‘Diary of Sylvester Davis,’’ introduc- 
tion by P. A. F. Walter, in New Mezico Historical Review (October) ; 
‘*Early Denver History as Told by Contemporary Newspaper Advertise- 
ments,’’ by Lawrence W. Marshall, ‘‘The Colorado Legislature and 
International Affairs,’ by Humbert Rees, ‘‘A Journey from Denver to 
Salt Lake by Overland Stage in 1862,’’ by Edward Bliss, in the 
Colorado Magazine (September) ; ‘‘Building the Narrow Gauge from 
Denver to Pueblo,’’ by Paul S. Logan, ‘‘Furs and Forts of the Rocky 
Mountain West,’’ by A. J. Flynn, and ‘‘To the Pike’s Peak Country in 
1859 and Cannibalism on the Smoky Hill Route,’’ by Henry Villard 
(reprint) in Colorado Magazine (November) ; ‘‘ Trails of Forty-Niners,”’ 
‘*Dan Abel Sterns, A Yankee Cabellero,’’ and ‘‘Old Fort Ross, Strong- 
hold of the North,’’ in the California History Nugget (February-March, 
1930) ; ‘‘Los Angeles, Area 4 Square Leagues, Population 44,’’ ‘‘The 
Marshall Monument,’’ and ‘‘Thomas O. Larkin — Silent Partner in his 
Government,’’ in the California History Nugget (April-May, 1930) ; 
‘*Broughton Up Columbia River, 1792,’’ by J. Neilson Barry, ‘‘ Early 
Portland Contrasts,’’ by Leslie M. Scott, ‘‘Beginnings of Jefferson,” 
by Jesse S. Douglas, ‘‘Indian Conditions in 1836-38,’’ by Nellie B. 
Pipes, ‘‘Beginnings of Ocean Park, 1873-83,’’ by George C. Johnson, 
‘*Gulu Donnell Crandall, 1854-1931,’’ by Fred W. Wilson, and ‘‘ Douglas 
Expeditions, 1840-41,’’ edited by Herman Leader, in the Oregon Histor- 
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ical Quarterly (December) ; ‘‘Winter Losses of Cattle in the Oregon 
Country, 1874-1890,’’ by J. Orin Oliphant, ‘‘David Thompson’s Jour- 
neys in the Pend Oreille Country,’’ by T. C. Elliott, ‘‘Spaniards in 
Early Oregon,’’ by J. Neilson Barry, ‘‘Important Hudson’s Bay Com- 
»ay,’? document, by F. W. Howay, ‘‘ Voyage of the East Indiaman 
Phoenix,’’ by Clarence L. Andrews, ‘‘The Dispute over the San Juan 
Island Water Boundary,’’ by Alfred Tunem, and ‘‘ Narrative of James 
Longmire, A Pioneer,’’ document, in the Washington Historical Quar- 
terly (January). 


The Mississippi Valley Historical Association loses a valuable member 
in the sudden death of Henry B. Learned of Washington, D. C., on 
October 11, 1931, at Stanford University. Dr. Learned, who had taught 
at Harvard, Yale, and intermittently at Stanford, is best known for his 
work on The President’s Cabinet (1912). 


Another loss is felt in the passing, on October 1, 1931, of Miss Deborah 
Martin, librarian of the Kellogg Publie Library, Green Bay, Wisconsin. 
Miss Martin was the author of a history of Brown County and the joint 
author with Mrs. Neville and Miss Sarah Martin of Historic Green Bay, 
1634-1840. 


Wayne E. Stevens of Dartmouth College is on leave the second semes- 
ter to complete his work for the Alvord Commission and to spend some 
time abroad. A. H. Barye of Dartmouth is to be on leave in England. 
Kathleen Bruce of the College of William and Mary is on leave for the 
current year as research associate of the Museum of Science and Indus- 
try, Chicago. Charles A. Beard lectured during the winter term at the 
California Institute of Technology on ‘‘ Representative Government in 
a Technological Age.”’ 

A few new appointments and promotions which have come to hand 
are: John D. Barnhart, of West Virginia University, to be associate 
professor; William H. Combs, recently Harrison Fellow at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, to be instructor in history at the University of 
Tennessee; Waldo F. Mitchell, professor of economies at DePauw Uni- 
versity, to be head of the department of social studies in the Indiana 
State Teachers College of Terre Haute; and G. W. McGinty, of Louisi- 
ana Polytechnic Institute, to be professor of American history. 
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From Reviews of Slave-Trading in the Old South 


“The Really Tragic Era. It was high time that some one should do the heavy spade 
york which Frederic Bancroft has done, digging out the contemporary newspaper ma- 
vorial for his Slave-Trading in the Old South. This book is not written with the passion 
and purple of Claude Bowers’s The Tragic Era, which is typical of the fashionable tone 
‘n current history writing; but it presents evidence which is an inescapable part of the 
veal historical record. There is no passion in Mr. Bancroft’s book; but the facts them- 
selves shout... . Children, says Professor Ulrich B. Phillips, accepted as an impartial 
authority on the Old South, ‘were hardly ever sold separately.’ Mr. Bancroft has no 
jifficulty in proving the contrary. There were even traders who made a specialty of 
vlling young children.’’— Lewis Gannett in New York Herald Tribune. 









“This study of the domestic slave traffic is one of the most important of recent 
monographs; it eame unheralded to fill a serious gap in American history. * * * There 
are vivid pictures of slave traders and the methods by which they advertised and dis- 
pensed their wares. Among the most valuable parts of this monograph are the discus- 
sions of the ‘negro-fever’ of the late ante-bellum period and, even more so, the con- 
duding chapter giving estimates as to members [numbers], transactions and values.’’ 


— Prof. Arthur C. Cole, in Mississippi Valley Historical Review. 











‘‘A curious, terrible book is this. * * * It is a scholarly piece of work, documented 
carefully and written with some sense of historical perspective.’’--W. A. W. [Wm. 
Allen White] in Emporia, Kan., Gazette. 









‘Tt gives us our first exhaustive study of the breeding and selling of slaves in the 
South, a topic dismissed with a few paragraphs in histories of the section, and with a 
short chapter in Ulrich B. Phillip’s American Negro Slavery; while it offers a cor- 
rective to recent writings which have painted slavery as a thoroughly mild and beneficent 
institution. * * * In aristocratic Charleston no family stood higher than the Gadsdens, 
yet for a quarter of a century Thomas Norman Gadsden bought and sold more negroes 
than any other South Carolina trader. One of his principal competitors was a De- 
Saussure. * * * In a series of chapters rich in local color and in detail from old news- 
papers, Dr. Bancroft describes the slave-trade as it existed in city after city.’’ 


— Prof. Allan Nevins, in The Saturday Review of Literature. 















“A Dark, Dark Story. Frederic Bancroft’s book is a satisfactory volume, filling a 
long-standing need for an impartial and scientific investigation of the slave-trade in 
the old South. . . . Anyone desiring a thorough knowledge of ante-bellum Southern 
civilization should read Slave-Trading in the Old South. . . . It describes a phase of 
history which is no less fundamental and important because it is unpleasant.’’ 


— Edward Wyatt, in Richmond, Va., News Leader. 











‘‘No important aspect of slave-trading is omitted. * * * It surpasses all previous 
work on domestic slave-trading, and no other phase of slavery has been handled with 
more skill and ecare.’’— Prof. Charles S. Sydnor, University of Mississippi, in Amer- 
ican Historical Review. 









‘‘He knocks all the props from under the sentimentalists. * * * Particularly he ad- 
ministers an antidote to the tenderness which Prof. U. B. Phillips has shown for the 
institution of slavery. * * * Dr. Bancroft deals with the division of families, showing 
how inevitable it was, despite assertions by masters and traders that it was not done; 
he treats of slave-breeding, of coffles, ‘fancy girls,’ self-salesmanship often displayed 
by slaves, slave pens, prices, all being illustrated with an abundance of documentary 
material. The book is as packed with human interest as any you will find, and is quite 
a8 surely packed with thorough scholarship.’’— Prof. Broadus Mitchell, in Baltimore 
Evening Sun. 












‘Bancroft is * * * the first to turn the searchlight of historical investigation on 
| the subject of the slave-trade and slave breeding. The result is a contribution not only 
\o the history of slavery, but to the history of Southern society and psychology, of 
lasting importanee. * * * While it is the general conclusions that give significance to 
Bancroft’s monograph, it is the colorful details that give it extraordinary interest. * * * 
‘Slave-Trading in the Old South’ is altogether one of the meatiest, the most colorful, 
| the most valuable and scholarly monographs in American social history of recent 
| Years.’’— Prof. Henry Steele Commager in New York Herald Tribune Books. 
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